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MEMORANDUM. 


Had  we  any  thing  of  the  kind  already  in  the  English 
language,  or  bad  I  been  sure  that  a  more  qualified  man 
would  undertake  the  task,  I  should  not  have  presumed 
to  write  this  book.  As  it  is,  I  offer  it  as  an  humble 
contribution  towards  the  advancement  of  an  important, 
but  too  much  neglected,  subject  of  study. 

Though  our  survey  of  Jewish  literature  extends  over 
the  whole  of  its  area,  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  render  it  as  minute  as  could  be  wished, 
on  account  of  the  restricted  limits  prescribed  to  the 
volume  by  necessity.  Publishing  at  my  own  charge, 
and  aware,  by  experience,  of  the  parsimonious  encou- 
ragement which  fails,  in  our  country,  to  works  of 
this  description,  I  have  not  found  myself  at  liberty  to 
go  to  a  greater  length ;  and  thus,  with  ample  materials 
for  a  folio,  have  been  constrained  to  content  myself 
with  the  fabrication  of  a  mere  hand-book.  I  have 
taken  care,  however,  to  give  notices,  more  or  less 
extended,  of  the  chief  master-pieces  of  Hebrew  leatim^, 
and  of  the  lames  and  circnmstaiices  of  tlie  men  \i^ 
A  3 
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whom  they  were  created.  In  short,  the  reader  has  here 
a  bibliographic  manual  of  the  Hebrew  classics. 

Where,  as  in  too  many  cases,  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  works  which  required  to  be 
enumerated  on  the  following  pages,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  information  furnished  by  Jewish  and 
other  authors.  My  authorities  in  these  cases  have  been 
of  the  first  order.  Such  names  as  Giulio  Bartolocci, 
John  Christopher  Wolf,  Jacob  Gaffardli,  Leopold 
Zunz,  Franz  Delitzsch,  and  Julius  Fiirst,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  statements  thus  given  can 
be  depended  on. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  to  readers  who  may  not, 
as  yet,  be  well  jEamiliar  with  the  Oriental  characters, 
I  have  expressed  all  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  and 
words  in  our  connnon  English  letter,  so  making  the 
book  more  readable  to  persons  in  general.  The  He- 
brew words  are  given  according  to  the  most  approved 
mode  of  pronunciation,  though,  in  this  matter,  we  may 
not  expect  to  give  uniform  satisfaction.  I  have  heard 
Hebrew  read  by  many  learned  men,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  never  found  two  of  them  exactly  alike  in 
their  manner  of  pronouncing.  The  mode  here  employed 
is  that  which  has  long  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  correct 
one,  and  which  is  followed  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  the  day. 

With  regard  to  Hebrew  names,  I  have  not  been 
rigorously  exact  in  spelling  them  in  their  original  forms, 
because  the  Jews  themselves  have  departed  from  that 
principle  in  their  ordinary  practice.  But  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  that,  in  a  translation  of  the  Old- 
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Testament  Scriptures,  that  principle  should  never  be 
given  up.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  in  our  (in  so 
many  respects  grandly  true  and  unsurpassable)  English 
translation,  the  proper  names  should  have  been  so  de- 
fectively represented.  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  saints, 
and  kings  who  once  bore  them,  would  scarcely  recog- 
nise their  own  names  in  our  version  of  them :  for 
example,  Moses  for  Mushe,  Enoch  for  Chanok,  Eleazar 
for  Elasar,  Solomon  for  Shelomo,  Eebecca  for  Rivkah, 
Nehemiah  for  Nechem  ya,  (three  syllables,)  Zephaniah 
for  Tsephan  ya,  Zechariah  for  Zekar  ya,  Ezekiel  for  Te- 
chezekel,  Isaiah  for  Teshdyah,  Jeremiah  for  Teremya. 
It  is  true  that  several  of  these  metamorphoses  are  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Septuagint,  and  even  by  the  practice 
of  the  New-Testament  writers  who  referred  to  it ;  but 
in  making  a  professed  literal  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew  documents,  I 
submit  that  our  translators  were  bound  to  follow  the 
Hebrew  orthoepy.  The  same  canon  will  hold  good  in 
the  version  of  any  Oriental  document  in  which  proper 
names  are  recited.     What  right  have  we  to  alter  them  ? 

While  making  these  few  explanations,  a  word  may 
be  proper  upon  the  inscription  of  this  volume  to  the 
memory  of  One  departed.  When  the  subject  of  the 
book  is  considered,  such  an  inscription  may  appear 
to  the  reader  as  being  somewhat  out  of  place.  Let 
me  therefore  be  pardoned  for  adverting,  so  far  as  I  can 
trust  myself,  to  the  circumstances  which  have  occa- 
sioned it. 

My  daughter,  who  died  in  October,  1854,  in  her 
twentieth  year,  was  my  only  surviving  child.     Bereaved 
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of  her  dear  mother  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years,  she 
was  confided  by  Providence  to  my  sole  care,  and  it 
became  the  solace  of  my  days  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
mote her  welfare.  I  had  the  blessedness  of  seeing  her 
rise  into  life,  adorned  with  an  almost  ideal  beauty  of 
person,  the  graces  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and,  above 
all,  through  the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  with  the 
virtues  and  sanctities  of  religion.  She  was  at  once 
my  daughter  and  pupil,  my  companion  in  foreign  travel, 
my  fellow-student,  and  sympathizing  friend ;  in  a  word, 
the  Angel  of  my  life.  But  in  proportion  to  the  love  I 
had  learned  to  cherish  for  that  saint,  was  the  anguish 
which  bowed  me  down  in  desolation  of  heart  when  she 
vanished  from  my  sight.  Here,  however,  I  refrain 
from  obtruding  on  the  attention  of  others  any  recital 
of  a  trial  which  has  overshadowed  my  remaining  days 
with  a  gloom  wliich  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  light 
of  another  world.  I  will  therefore  hold  my  peace,  and 
wait.  The  decrees  of  the  Most  High  will  prove  them- 
selves unalterably  wise  and  good.  "  The  Lord  giveth, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  \"  Yet  the  yearnings  of  a  father's  heart  may 
be  forgiven,  if,  in  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  sur- 
mount the  wish  to  unite  her  name  with  my  own  on 
these  pages,  that  both  may  survive  for  a  season  in  the 
recollections  of  some  who  have  known  us. 

I  write  these  sentences  both  as  a  tribute  of  my 

humble  thanksgiving  to  '^  the  God  and  Father  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 

and  earth  is  named,''  for  His  unspeakable  grace  thus 

shown  to  me  in  her ;  and  as  a  word  oi  encova^i^'eai'evit 
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to  parents  who  are  aiinmg  at  the  faithful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  momentous  trust,  in  adding  my  own 
testimony  to  the  fulfilled  truth  of  the  promise,  that  if 
a  child  be  set  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  way 
of  human  conduct,  the  issues  of  futurity  will  show 
that  the  solicitude  of  the  guide  was  not  in  vain. 
I  do  it  also  to  suggest  a  topic  of  consideration  which 
will  be  deemed  more  germane  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  book, — ^the  more  general  introduction  of  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  an  element  in  the 
education,  not  only  of  sons,  but  of  daughters.  I  offer 
the  question  to  the  reflection  of  educated  and  rehgious 
&ihers  and  mothers,  whether  it  does  not  appear  desirable 
that  their  daughters  as  well  sua  their  sons  should  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  read  their  Bibles  in  the 
original  ?  My  Eliza  began  to  learn  Hebrew  when  five 
years  of  age;  and  that  more  in  the  way  of  a  little 
pleasant  occasional  pastime,  than  as  a  task ;  (a  principle 
I  observed  in  all  that  I  taught  her ;)  and  this  practice 
persevered  in  with  the  lapse  of  months  and  years,  gave 
her,  as  she  almost  insensibly,  and  yet  rapidly,  acquired 
the  language,  the  ability  to  read  the  word  of  God  in 
that  form  in  which  He  first  gave  it  to  mankind :  and 
much  of  the  solidity  and  strength  of  her  charact^er,  and 
her  just  conceptions  of  Divine  truth,  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  this  circumstance  of  her  life.  I  did  not  find  it  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  attainment  by  her  of  other  accom- 
plishments, but  rather  to  favour  it,  and  to  sanctiiy  the 
acquisition  of  them.  It  is  neither  a  difficult  study,  nor 
an  expensive  one;  and  as  a  constituent  in  the  educalioix 
of  foan^r  hdihs,  it  would  be  attended  not  only  by  l\ve 
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benefits  I  have  named,  but  by  the  intellectual  advantage 
of  enlarging  their  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  thought 
and  language,  and,  if  they  follow  it  out,  of  opening  to 
them  an  access  to  a  rich  and  beautiful  department  of 
the  belles  lettres,  in  the  moral  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  in  their  poetical  Uterature,  which,  for  elegance 
of  thought,  refinement,  loftiness,  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment, transcends  all  other  poetry ;  and  lastly,  and  what 
is  of  unspeakable  consequence,  by  contributing  to  give 
stamen  and  vigour  to  the  character,  and  orthodox  truth- 
fulness to  their  religious  principles,  from  the  enlightened 
study  of  the  Bible.  In  this  latter  respect  my  daughter 
found  it  to  be  of  priceless  worth.  By  bringing  her 
to  the  highest  fountains  of  Divine  truth,  it  helped  her 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  revealed  His  glory  to 
her  more  fully,  and  gave  that  steady  strength  to  her 
faith  which  enabled  her  to  call  Him  her  Lord  and  her 
God.  It  was  of  those  very  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  the 
Eedeemer  aflfirmed  that  they  spake  and  testified  of  Him, 
It  was  those  which  Saint  Paul  reminds  Timothy  he 
had  known  from  a  child,  and  had  found  them  able  to 
make  him  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Messiah;  and  in  them  it  was  that  she  of  whom  I  am 
writing  found  the  true  key  to  the  New  Testament  itself, 
while  she  learned  more  clearly  to  know  Him  in  those 
saving  aspects  of  truth  and  grace  in  which  He  is 
described, — as  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  who  bruises  the 
serpent's  head;  the  Shiloh,  to  whom  will  come  the 
gathered  nations;  the  Prophet  who  should  be  like 
Moses;  the  Redeemer  who  was  known  to  Job;  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  spoke  to  Abraham,  and 
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who  redeemed  Jacob  from  evil;  the  Boot  and  Ofispring 

of  David,  and  the  bright  and  Morning  Star;  Immanuel, 

God  with  us,  and  yet  the  Virgin's  Son;  the  Man  of 

80IT0WS  and  acquainted  with  grief,  from  whom  Israel 

should  hide  their  face;  the  smitten  Shepherd,  yet  the 

triumphant  King;   the  Priest  and  Monarch  on   His 

throne;  the  One  who  is  as  God,  {Mi-ka-el,  Dan.  xii.  1,) 

who,  at  the  time  of  the  end,  shall  stand  up  for  the 

children  of  His  people;  the  Deliverer  who  will  come 

unto  Sion,  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob ;  the 

Lord  our  Bighteousness ;  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father 

of  the  Eternal  Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

With  these  lovii^  views  of  Him  who  is  the  end  of 
flie  law  for  righteousness  unto  every  one  that  believes, 
she  lived  and  died;  and  is  now,  I  doubt  not,  one  of 
those  sanctified  and  vestal  spirits  who  worship  at  His 
liirone,  and  whom,  when  He  comes,  presently,  with 
power  and  glory.  He  will  bring  with  Him. 

Penzance,  Jime,  1856. 


Wenn  es  eine  Stufenleiter  von  Leiden  giehty  so  hat 
Israel  die  hochste  Staffel  erstiegen  ;  wenn  die  Bauer  der. 
Schmerzen  und  die  Geduld,  mit  welcAer  sie  ertragen 
werdeuy  adeln,  so  nehmen  es  die  Juden  mit  den  Hochge- 
horenen  alter  Lander  auf;  wenn  eine  Literatur  reich 
genannt  wird,  die  wenige  XlassiscAe  Trauerspiele  besitzt, 
welcher  Platz  gebilhrt  dann  einer  Tragodie  die  andert- 
halb  Jahrtausende  wahrt  gedichtet  und  dargestellt  von 
den  Kelden  seller  ? 

— ^Zdnz^  ])ie  Synagogale  Poesie  des  MiUelaliers. 
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We  liave  undertaken  this  work  from  a  persuasion 
that  a  book  of  the  kind  is  a  desideratvm  in  the  English 
language^  and  that  a  revived  study  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
logians would  both  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the 
Cihristian  churchy  and  tend  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  us  and  the  Jewish  people  themselves. 
Among  the  many  hindrances  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  by  them,  we  must  not  overlook  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  which  they  have 
been  too  familiar,  in  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  cor- 
rupt and  persecuting  churches;  nor  the  circumstance, 
that  many  who  take  even  a  practical  interest  in  IsraeFs 
r^eneration,  are  too  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  thought 
pecuhar  to  the  Jewish  mind ;  as  well  as  of  their  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  their  expectations  about  the 
fiiture.    The  Jews  are  a  people  who  live  in  an  intel- 
lectual region  of  their  own;    a  region  within  whose 
precincts  but  few  Christians  have  ever  cared  to  enter. 
But  while  we  are  thus  contentedly  unacquainted  with 
the  mental  and  social  idiosyncrasies  of  this  most  ancient 
and  isolated  race,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  alter 
themP 

Now  the  more  sedulous  study  of  the  rich  oriental 
literatiire  which  lies  neglected  in  the  writings  of  many 
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hundred  Hebrew  authors, — ^writings  that,  Kke  an  un- 
broken chain,  connect  the  present  with  the  remotest 
past,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  their  antique  tradip 
tions  sustains  a  perpetual  metempsychosis, — ^would  open 
a  communion  between  their  minds  and  our  own,  which 
would  place  each  party  upon  a  far  more  advantageous 
ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  momentous  interests 
on  which  we  diflfer  than  has  ever  yet  been  occupied, 
and  form  a  basis  for  a  more  convincing  demonstration 
of  Christianity  than  has  heretofore  attracted  their 
serious  attention.  Nor  are  these  treasures  of  Hebrew 
learning  valuable  to  the  theologian  only ;  they  would 
repay  with  affluent  rewards  the  researches  of  the  his- 
torian, the  poet,  the  moralist,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman.  He  who  fairly  enters  within  these  "  gates,^* 
finds  himself  in  a  world  of  intellect  where  thought 
takes  new  forms  of  combination ;  where  the  canons  of 
practical  hfe  and  religion  are  set  forth  in  unusual  and 
heart-stirring  aspects;  where  devotion  reaches  a  sub- 
hmity  in  prayer  and  praise  too  rarely  attained  among 
ourselves,  and  ethical  wisdom,  combining  the  vene- 
rable, the  beautiful,  the  astute,  and  the  true,  incul- 
cates its  lessons  with  the  sanction  of  an  ancient, 
revered,  and  unquestioned  authority,  the  quiet  self- 
possessed  gentleness  of  parental  love,  and  often  with 
the  grace  and  ornament  of  poetic  illustration. 

At  present,  however,  we  seem  to  be  far  enough  from 
the  day  when  scholars  in  general,  or  even  Christian 
divines,  will  give  this  branch  of  study  an  adequate 
share  of  their  attention;  for  as  yet  the  majority  among 
us  consent  to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  these  results 
of  the  labours  of  minds,  than  which  finer  have  never 
thought  on  earth,  or  vote  them,  in  fact,  an  affair  too 
contemptible  to  merit  their  notice. 

The  author  is  aware  that  there  are  honourable  excep- 
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tions  to  this  statement^  and  many  men  who  are  infi- 
nitdy  more  competent  than  himself  to  recommend  the 
daims  of  this  neglected  branch  of  learning.  To  any 
of  them  who  may  honour  these  lines  with  their  glances, 
he  offers,  not  instruction,  but  sincere  homage.  The 
book  is  not  intended  for  such  as  they,  unless,  indeed, 
to  stir  up  any  of  them  to  give  us  something  more 
worthy  of  the  subject.  Meantime,  these  humble  pages 
may  answer  some  good  purpose,  in  communicating  the 
elements  of  the  study  to  such  persons  as  may  be 
desdrons  of  pursuing  it,  but  who  are  discouraged  by 
difficulties  with  which  the  experience  of  past  years  has 
rendered  the  writer  familiar. 

The  Hebrew  language,  one  of  the  seven  branches^ 
of  that  old  Shemitic  stock  which  was  probably  the 
primaeval  speech  of  mankind,^  has  been  subject,  like 

^  The  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Syriac,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic.  In  another  point  of  view  they  have  been  grouped  under  three 
classes.  I.  The  Aramean.  (1.)  Assyrian.  (2.)  East  Babylonian,  the 
dialects  of  which  are  the  Chaldee,  Syro-Chaldaic,  Galilean,  Samaritan. 
(3.)  West  Babylonian,  i.^.,  Syriac,  Palmyrene,  Sabean.  II.  The 
Canaanitish.  (1.)  Hebrew.  (2.)  Phoenician,  with  its  off-dialect,  the 
Pnnic  or  Carthaginian.  (Gesenius,  Gesckichte  der  Hebr.  Spr.y  vol. 
iii.,  p.  233.)  III.  Arabic  :  from  which  sprang  the  Habesh  or  Ethiopic. 
The  Hebrew  has  the  most  direct  affinity  with  Aramean  and  Arabic. 

*  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  descendants  of  Shem 
retained  the  antediluvian  language.  On  that  point,  however,  the 
karaed  do  not  agree ;  some  contending  that  if  any  one  of  the  Asiatic 
tongues  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  ancestral  language  of  our 
race,  the  pahn  should  be  given  to  the  Sanskrit.  On  the  general  question, 
compare  Targum  Jonath.,  Gen.  xi.  1 ;  Morinus,  Exercit.  de  Lingud 
primav.^  Ultraj.y  1694 ;  B.  Michaelis,  BePriiruev.  Hebr.  Antiq.y  Hala^ 
1747  ;  HuET,  Demonstr.  Evang.,  p.  288  ;  Link's  UrweH,  vol.  i.,  p.  324 ; 
Wahl's  "  Greneral  History  of  the  Oriental  Languages,"  Leipzig,  1784 ; 
Bohlen's  Indien,  vol.  ii.,  p.  432 ;  and  Furst's  Aramaische  Lehrgebdude, 
The  language  which  Abram  brought  across  the  Euphrates,  and 
flienoe,  perhaps,  called  Ivritk,  (Hebrew,)  is  first  called  in  the  Bible 
ufM  Kenaan,  "  the  language  of  Canaan ;"  (Isai.  xix.  18 ;)  and  after  the 
B   2 
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all  others^  to  a  series  of  changes.  Its  grammatical 
developement  was  probably  more  early  than  that  of 
the  other  offsets  of  the  parent  stem ;  for,  as  Gesenius 
shows,  of  many  forms  the  origin  is  still  visible  in 
Hebrew,  while  all  traces  of  it  have  vanished  from  the 
kindred  dialects. 

1.  In  its  earliest  written  state  it  exhibits,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure  which  was 
never  surpassed.  As  it  had  no  doubt  been  modified 
between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses  by  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Arabic,  so,  in  the  period  between  Moses  and 
Solomon,  it  was  influenced  by  the  Phoenician;  and, 
down  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  continued  to  receive  an  acces- 
sion of  exotic  terms,  which,  though  tending  to  enlarge 
its  capabilities  as  a  spoken  and  written  tongue,  mate- 
rially alloyed  the  primitive  simpHcity  and  purity  of  a 
language,  compared  with  which  none  may  be  said  to 
have  been  so  poor,  and  yet  none  so  rich. 

2.  But  the  great  crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  There,  as  a  spoken 
tongue,  it  became  deeply  tinged  with  the  Aramaic.  The 
biblical  Hebrew,  abiding  in  the  imperishable  writings 
of  the  prophets,  continued  to  be  the  study  of  the 
learned ;  it  was  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  priest,  in  the 
services  of  religion,  and  was  the  vehicle  of  written 
instruction;  but,  as  the  medium  of  common  conversa- 
tion, it  was  extensively  affected,  and,  in  the  case  of  mul- 
titudes, superseded,  by  the  idiom  of  the  nation  among 
whom  Providence  had  cast  their  lot.  So  an  Aramaized 
Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraized  Aramean,  continued  to  be  spo- 
ken by  such  of  them  as  re-settled  in  Palestine  under 

division,  of  the  Mngdoin,  Jehudith.  As  the  Aramaic  and  other  dia- 
lects began  to  prevail,  the  Hebrew  was  called  by  distinction  "  the  holy 
tongue,"  lishon  quadesh;  or,  "the  tongue  of  the  sanctuary,"  lithon 
beth  qudsha, — Targ.  Jentsh.,  Gen.  mi.  47  ;  xlv.  12. 
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Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  wMe  the  yet  greater  number  who 
preferred  the  uninterrapted  establishment  of  their  fami- 
lies in  Babylonia^  fell  entirely  into  the  use  of  Aramaic. 

This  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pure  He- 
brew gave  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  an  order 
of  interpreters  [meturgemanin)  in  the  synagogue,  for 
the  expHcation  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  more  current 
dialect,  which — ^notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
Greek,  and,  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  its  partial 
adoption  in  the  great  cities  of  Palestine — ^remained 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  people  at  large,  {LisAon 
Sedioth,)  not  only  down  to  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  for  generations  afterwards. 
The  best  specimens  of  this  dialect  now  extant  are  in 
the  Jffodotk,  or  tales  in  the  Midrash  UcAa. 

But  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
vernacular  speech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still 
maintained  its  existence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call 
Hebrew  a  dead  language.  It  has  never  died.  It  never 
will  die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now  referring, 
it  was  still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as 
the  "  holy  tongue "  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
Not  only  the  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  but  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  temple  and  synagogue  were, 
for  the  most  part,  written  in  it ;  and  even  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  coinage  retained  both  the  language  and 
the  more  antique  alphabetic  characters,  in  preference 
to  those  more  recently  introduced  by  Ezra.' 

In  fact,  the  literature  of  the  Soferite  age  was 
Hebrew, — ^modified,  it  is  true,  and  undergoing  a  still 
progressive  transition,  but  still  Hebrew.  The  literature 
of  the  last  stage  of  the  canonical  period,  i.  e.,  from 
the  return  from  exile  till  the  times  of  the  Hasmoneans, 

'  On  tiie  Hebrew  writing  characters,  see  a  good  compendiom  in  the 
article  Sckriftkunde,  in  Winer's  Real-Lexicon, 
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was  embodied  in  this  form  of  speech.  And  when 
Jerusalem  at  length  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  temple 
hierarchy  was  no  more,  it  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  a  reHgious  obHgation  to  cultivate  and  employ 
the  language  in  which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  had  once 
uttered  His  oracles  to  their  fathers.  Thus  Eabbi  Meir, 
one  of  the  Tanaim,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  he 
who  lives  in  Palestine,  and  speaks  Hebrew,  will  be 
saved.*  And  in  the  Sifra^  a  work  of  the  Mishna  period, 
it  is  advised  that,  as  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  speak, 
the  father  should  teach  him  to  speak  Hebrew.  This 
duty  is  set  forth  as  a  paramount  one,  and  he  who 
neglects  it  had  better  follow  his  child  to  the  grave.* 
With  this  recommendation  both  religion  and  patriotism 
combined  their  sanctions.  And  while  it  was  thus 
sought  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage among  the  people,  the  more  educated  classes 
among  them  were  required  to  cultivate  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  Jew 
was  to  consider  his  education  as  complete,  without  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  books  of  the  inspired  canon. 
Thus,  in  Shemoth  Rabba,^  alluding  to  Isaiah  iii.,  it  is 
said,  "  As  the  bridegroom  adorns  himself  with  twenty- 
four  ornaments,  so  must  every  well-taught  Israehte 
adorn  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  the  twenty-four 
books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.^'  Minds  thus  cultured 
were  said  to  be  the  true  decoration  of  the  synagogue ; 
and  the  neglect  of  this  beautifying  study  would  strip 
the  house  of  prayer  of  its  most  precious  ornaments.' 
Nor  in  the  Mishnaic  times  were  these  requirements 
unpalatable  to  the  people.  The  study  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  become  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  was 
followed  by  many  with  an  iutellectual  and  pious  enthu- 

*  Sabbath  {Hieros.),  cap.  i.,  hal.  5.  *  Sifra  on  Deut.  xi.  19. 

*  Cap.  xli.  '  Shir  Ea66a,  ca^.  xiv. 
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nasm.  The  love  of  the  word  of  God  expressed  in  the 
119th  Psahn,  which,  as  with  a  hundred  echoes,  repeats 
the  vows  of  a  good  man's  attachment  to  the  Bible,  had 
become  a  characteristic  of  multitudes  in  Israel.  The 
phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  was  enwreathed  with 
their  common  conversation,  and  the  words  of  prophetic 
inspiration  hovered  on  their  lips.®  In  their  epistolary 
correspondence  the  biblical  element  largely  intermingled, 
both  in  imparting  a  tone  and  character  to  their  style 
of  writing,  and  in  furnishing  beautiful  and  appropriate 
tokens  of  friendship,  or  mementoes  of  duty.*  But  who 
does  not  see  that  these  habits  pre-suppose  a  wide  and 
femiliar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  language  itself? 
And  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  what  becomes  of  the 
notion  for  which  some  men  have  so  strenuously  con- 
tended, that  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  had  been  superseded  in 
Palestine  by  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin? 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  Aramaic,  the  entire  litera- 
ture of  Palestine  in  the  Soferite  age  was  Hebrew.  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  language  had 
already  undergone  serious  modifications,  and  was  yet 
midergoing  still  greater  ones.  New  words  supplanted 
old  ones,  and  old  words  were  retained  with  new  shades 
of  meaning.  Exotic  terms  were  being  introduced  from 
other  languages,  and  granmiatical  forms  and  combina- 
tions adopted  from  the  Aramaic.  But  these  changes  do 
not  prove  that  the  language  had  become  a  dead  one ; 
they  indicate  rather  that  it  stiU  Uved  a  life  that  put 
forth  its  vigour  in  developements  which  answered  to  the 
wants  of  the  times.  In  fact  a  new  state  of  the  lan- 
goage  had  been  inaugurated,  to  which  has  been  appro- 

•  teea,  2,  2;  Bava  Bathra,  73;  Avothy  4,  19.  Conf.  Fuest's 
Kultur-Geschichte,  seite  27. 

*  Gittm,  7,  40;  JWa^Am,  3;  MegiiUa,  4. 
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priately  applied  the  designation  of  the  New  Hebrew 
{Ivriyanith),  In  this  idiom  Joshua  ben  Sira  wrote  his 
Mashalim,  Josephus  his  ^'Antiquities/'  and  St.  Matthew 
his  Gospel ;  and  in  it,  at  length,  the  collectors  of  the 
Mishnaic  traditions  embodied  them  for  all  time. 

8.  The  Amoraim  of  the  Babylonian  Tahnudic  schools^ 
while  in  successive  generations  they  elaborated  the 
Gemara  of  the  oral  law,  effected  a  stiU  further  transition 
in  the  Hebrew  language :  or  rather,  they  confected  a 
sort  of  idiom  of  their  own,  the  lashon  Chakamim^  or 
"  dialect  of  the  sages  /'  the  language  pecuhar  to  the  Bab- 
binical  schools,  and  the  voluminous  writings  which  have 
issued  from  them,  or  have  been  expounded  by  their 
commentators.  It  is  to  this  dialect  alone  that  the 
term  "Eabbinical  Hebrew ''  can  with  accuracy  be 
applied.  An  immense  number  af  Jewish  writers  were 
not  Eabbins,  nor  did  they  write  upon  Eabbinical  sub- 
jects; and,  moreover,  the  language  they  employ  is 
another  style  of  Hebrew  than  that  of  the  schools, 
approximating  more  or  less  to  the  biblical  standard; 
and  hence  the  designation  "Eabbinical  Hebrew,''  as 
applied  generally  to  all  the  post-bibHcal  literature  of  the 
Jews,  is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  one  language  throughout^ 
but  taking,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  department 
in  which  a  given  class  of  authors  wrote,  a  cast  of 
expression  peculiar  to  that  department. 

This  Talmudical  idiom,  or  Eabbinical  Hebrew,  has  so 
many  peculiarities  as  to  require  a  separate  study.  The 
scholar  who  is  well  versed  in  the  pure  or  classic  Hebrew 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would  be  unable  to  read  the  first 
two  lines  in  the  Talmud,  without  an  especial  indoctrina- 
tion in  its  grammatical  forms. 

The  orthography,  too,  of  this  dialect  has,  to  the 
reader  of  pure  Hebrew,  often  an  uncouth,  and  at  first 
sight  an  unintelligible,  appearance.     This  is  caused  by 
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their  habit  of  inserting  the  letters,  a,  ti,  and  i,  instead 
of  using  the  corresponding  vowel-points;  by  dropping  a 
ndical  in  verbs, — sometimes  the  first,  sometimes  the 
second  or  third;  by  prolonging  parts  of  words,  as  by 
doubling  letters,  or  inserting  double  yod;  and  by  the 
use  of  nmnerons  abbreviations.  Thus  t'n'k',  for  torah 
nemrn  ietAuvim,  "law,  prophets,  hagiographa/'  Of 
these  abbreviations  extensive  lists  may  be  found  in 
Wolfs  BibUotAeca  Kehraa^  vols.  ii.  and  iv.;  and 
itt  Buxtorf  Be  Abbreviaturis  Hebr.  {Franeq.,  1696.) 
There  is  a  useful  list  of  them  in  a  manual  lately  pub- 
Kdied  by  Mr.  E.  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  "A  Eabbinical 
Vocabulary  and  Analysis  of  the  Grammar.^'  (12mo.) 

For  the  grammars  of  the  Eabbinical  dialect,  there  are 
flie  Latin  ones  of  Mai,  (Qiessen,  1712,)  Mercer,  (Paris, 
1560,)  Beland,  {AnaUcta  Rabbinica,  Vltraj.,  1723,) 
IfiDius,  {Catalecta  Rabbinica,  Ultraj,,Vl^%,)  with  those 
of  Alting,  Cellarius,  and  Genebrard ;  and  in  German, 
ewdlent  ones  by  Dukes,  Geigner,  Landau,  Luzzatto, 
and  others.  In  the  English  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Dr. 
Nolan,  there  is  a  short  compendium  of  the  Rabbinical 
dialect,  which  may  be  sufficient  for  beginners. 

Sabbinical  lexicons  and  word-booh. — In  this  depart- 
ment the  Thesaurus  is  the  great  work  of  Buxtorf;  [Lex- 
icon  CAaldaicum,  Talmudicum,  et  Rahlinicumy  Basil,, 
1640,  folio;)  which  may  frequently  be  purchased 
for  about  a  guinea.  The  same  author's  Lexicon  Breve 
BabbinicO'PAilosopMcnm  is  a  useful  little  thing.  The 
advanced  Hebraist  will  know  the  Aruch  of  Nathan  ben 
Jechid,  (Eome,  1515,)  and  the  Musaf  lia-Aruch  of 
Musaphia.  (Amst.,  1655.)  In  German  there  are  several 
good  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  among  wliich  we  may  ^i^- 
^  ih&  BabbiniscA'AramaiscA-Beutsc/ies  Worterbicch  von 
M.  T.  Landau;  (5  thL\  Prog.,  1849;)  and  the  Leschon 
Smbanan,  oder  gedrdngtes,  vollstdndiges  Aramaisch- 
B  5 
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Chaldaisch'Babbinisch'Deutsches  Wdrterhuch,  von  Dr. 
J.  H.  Dessauer.  (1  tkl.,  Erlangen,  1849.)  This  last 
book,  which  will  be  found  at  once  comprehensive  and 
portable,  contains  an  appendix  on  the  stracture  of  the 
Talmud,  and  a  large  collection  of  the  abbreviations. 

4.  In  the  Talmudic  idiom  the  Hebrew  language  is 
seen  in  its  lowest  and  most  corrupt  condition;  but  in 
the  period  which  followed  the  completion  of  the  Tal- 
mud, there  were  not  wanting  men  in  the  schools  of 
the  Geonim  who  already  began  to  endeavour  after  a 
better  style.  And  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  those 
schools  in  Babylonia,  Spain,  then  under  the  Moslem 
Chalifs,  became  the  new  home-land  for  a  multitude  of 
learned  Jews,  these  ameliorations  were  carried  to  a 
greater  extent.  Arabian  literature  was  then  in  its 
most  radiant  bloom;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Jews  cultivated  the  knowledge  and  use  of  that  lan- 
guage had  a  manifest  effect  on  their  own.  Some  of 
them  wrote  entirely  in  Arabic ;  and  others,  whether  as 
translators  from  the  Arabic,  or  as  original  authors  in 
Hebrew,  so  largely  blended  the  former  language  with 
the  latter,  as  to  form  a*  new  dialect,  Arabianized 
Hebrew  {Lis Aon  Maorev).  In  this  the  three  great 
elements  of  the  Shemitic,  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ara- 
mean,  combine  with  a  remarkable  flexibility  and  vigour. 

5.  Then,  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy^  France, 
and  Germany,  and  when,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Sefardim  Jews  from  Spain,  many  of  their  literati  found 
an  asylum  in  those  lands,  a  yet  more  beneficial  im- 
provement was  developed  in  their  language.  The  bib- 
lical Hebrew  now  became,  what  it  should  have  ever 
been,  the  classic  standard,  and  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  elevate  the  style  of  writing  to  this  ideal.  In 
carrying  this  wish  somewhat  to'  an  extreme,  a  style  of 


composition  was  adopted  in  which  the  material  lal^ely 


•eme,  a  style  ol 
mSterial  lal^elj 
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consisted  of  the  very  words  and  phraseology  of  the 

Scriptures  (the  ''Mosaic  or  Musive''  style);  and  in 

devotional,  religions,  or  moral  compositions,  there  was 

certainly  a  beautifol  concinnity  between  the  language 

and  the  theme ;  but,  in  some  of  the  works  in  which  this 

style  was  employed,  from  their  secular  and,  in  some 

cases,  frivolous  character,  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse, 

of  the  diction  of  the  inspired  writings  has  too  much  the 

air  of  profanation.     However  this  may  be,  the  language 

itself,  in  the  works  of  these  writers,  recovered  much  of 

its  ancient  tone ;  and  the  student,  as  he  comes  down  to 

the  Hebrew  authors  of  modem  times,  wiU  find  that  the 

language  sets  itself  free   more  and  more   from  the 

Aiamean  and  exotic  elements  by  which  it  had  been  so 

materially  alloyed,  and  shines  forth  with  a  purity  and 

resplendence  which  remind  us  of  the  ages  when  it  was 

diosen  as  the  medium  of  Divine  revelation. 

Thus,  the  post-biblical  literature  of  the  Jews  has 
been  composed : — 1,  In  the  New  Hebrew  of  the  So- 
ferite  and  Mishnaic  time;  2.  In  Aramaic;  3.  The 
Mixed  or  Talmudic  dialect;  4.  Arabic;  5.  Arabized 
Hebrew;  6.  The  purer  Hebrew  of  the  Renaissance; 
7.  To  these  we  are  to  add  not  a  few  works  written  in 
the  several  languages  of  Europe. 


I 

j  OBDEEI.    SOEERIM.^ 

I  Whoevee  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew Bible,  will  be  convinced  that  the  people  among 

I  whom  such  a  literature  unfolded  itself,  must  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  transcendent  mental  strength.  They 
held  rank  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  human  race. 

*  I  use  the  ^ord  "  Order "  in  these  divisions,  not  in  the  strictly 
eodnastical  sense,  bnt  merely  to  designate  a  particular  class  pf  men. 


1:2  lESiLi:^   -zr^^iT^E- 

rhi-ir  'in^u-.u  *icui:: :•.:!..  -.c;:  i  xniy  imi  aimd,  were 
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foesy,  ike  Hebrew  people  had  been  femiliar  with  the 
origines  of  all  history^  with  an  immutable  legislation^ 
the  purest  ethics^  the  loftiest  inspirations  of  the  poet^ 
ind  the  snblimest  truths  of  a  revealed  theology. 

Onr  present  inquiries^  however^  do  not  lie  within  the 
piOYince  of  inspiration^  but  relate  to  the  Jewish  national 
literature^  as  distinguished  from  the  canonical  docu- 
ments which  make  up  the  holy  volume  of  the  Old 
Testament^  that  book  in  which  the  Hebrew  language  is 
seen  in  its  true  grandeur  and  glory.     A  knowledge  of 
those  sacrosanct  writings  is  now  supposed  to  be  already 
possessed  by  the  student  of  the  Babbinical  learnings 
irtio^  in  proceeding  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter^ 
▼onld  otherwise  build  without  a  foundation.    And  in 
his  more  widely  spread  reading  in  the  uninspired  lite- 
tatore^  let  him  still  hold  daily  converse^  less  or  more^ 
irith  these  primordial  records  of  the  language,  cherish- 
ing a  serious  and  heartfelt  faith  in  their  Divine  origin, 
as  having  been  "given  by  inspiration   of  God,   and 
being  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,   throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works/'    "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''     An  apostle  has  declared 
that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  "  are  able  to  make 
a  man  wise  unto   salvation  through  faith   in  Christ 
Jesus;"  and  he  who  reads  them  with  the  devout  dis- 
positions which  our  real  circumstances   demand,  will 
know  this  for  himself.     When  we  dwell  upon  those 
pages,  with  sincere  desire  to  obey  the  Divine  will,  and 
with  thankfulness    for    the  mercy   displayed    in    the 
existence  of  such  a  revelation,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
are  on  holy  ground,  and  "know  the  doctrine,"  that  it 
is  from  the  Father  of  Lights^  the  living  and  eteinaY 
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jiith  the  £ite  of  the  Hebrew  people^  as  indispensable  to 
I  fle.  proper  understanding  of  their  writings.     In  this 
Edqurtment  we  need  not  mention  the  works  of  Josephus. 
llead  them  with  Prideaux's  "Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
[Nev  Testament^   in   the   History  of   the  Jews    and 
idghbooring  Nations  /'  Jahn's  "  Biblical  Archaeology/' 
[  oi  Oesenins's  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Heb,  8pr<iche 
%  Sdfi/i.  (Leipzig,  1815.)    For  the  subsequent  history^ 
Bunage^s  Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Juifa  depuis  Jesus- 
Ckmtjusqi^h present;  (15  Yoh.,  Haag,  1716;)  a  work 
vhich^  though  compiled  from  second-rate  sources^  and 
teeming  with  errors,  is  nevertheless  worth  having  at 
hiad.  A  much  better  book  is  Dean  Milman^s  "  History 
rf  the  Jews/'  in  three  volumes.     But  if  we  want  his- 
tories derived  immediately  from  the  original  sources,  and 
distmguished  for  accuracy  and  erudition,  we  must  go, 
as  the  last-mentioned  author  has  done,  to  the  Germans. 
I  may  mention  especially  the  works  of  Ewald  and  Jost, 
as  forming  in  themselves  a  library  of  authentic  history 
in  this  department. 

1.  Geschichte  des  Folkes  Israel,  bis  Christus.  (3 
Band.,  Gottingen.) 

2.  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  Mac- 
coider  bis  aufunsere  Tage.  (9  Theile.  Berlin,  1820- 
1828.)— Both  by  Dr.  Jost,  himself  a  Jew. 


The  period  at  which  our  survey  of  the  national 
Judaic  literature  commences,  we  may  denominate  the 
age  of  the  Soferim.  It  begins  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  extends  to  about  seventy  years  after  the  nativity  of 
Christ.  If,  however,  we  take  the  Tanaite  teachers 
nnder  the  head  of  Soferim,  we  may  make  their  period 
reach  as  low  down  as  the  reign  of  Adrian.  But  \Jafe 
more  correct  method  will  be  to  class  the  Tanam  sis  ^ 
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school  of  themselves ;  a  school^  the  action  of  which  did 
not  folly  begin  till  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Jost. 

Ez&A^  Kohen  and  Sofer?  in  the  great  work  as- 
signed him  by  Providence,  B.C.  458,  associated  with 
himself  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  as  an 
organized  synod  or  college,  commonly  called  the  Oreat 
Synagogue  {Keneseth  haggedola).  This  council  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  SanAedrin,  which  was  not 
incorporated  till  the  days  of  the  Hasmoneans,  and 
continued  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  state,  or  rather 
lingered  on,  with  a  kind  of  a  show  of  power,  a  long 
while  after  it:  whereas  the  Great  Synagogue,  com- 
prising such  men  as  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Zerubbabel, 
Bahana,  and  Nechonya  bar  Chalakya,  terminated  with 
the  life  of  Simon  the  Just,  its  last  surviving  member. 
The  entire  number  of  which  it  was  composed  is  said  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  a  succession 
stretching  through  a  period  of  about  as  many  years. 
By  the  zealous  efforts  of  these  enlightened  men,  the 
institutes  of  religion  were  happily  re-established,  and  an  * 
efficient  and  extensive  provision  made  for  the  spiritual 
and  moral  culture  of  the  people.  Under  their  influence 
there  arose  a  distinct  order  of  men,  whose  lives  were 
devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction.  Bearing  the 
name  of  Soferim,  (from  Safer,  "\jo  write''  and  ''to  re- 
count,'') they  became  the  teaching  clergy  of  the  Jews,  the 
authorized  expositors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  editors 
of  the  sacred  text.  (Matt,  xxiii.  2 ;  xvii.  10.) 

With  the  revival  of  Mosaism  under  Ezra,  a  new 

•  This  title  of  Sofer^  or  "  Scribe,"  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Ezra 
with  a  new  import.  It  had  been  used  in  former  times  to  denote  a 
secular  officer  who  acted  as  court  secretary,  sofer  hammelek,  the 
"kiug's  scribe."  (2  Kings  xii.  10.)  But  from  the  time  of  Ezra  it  bore 
chiefly  a  clerical  signification.  The  "  Scribes  "  mentioned  in  the  Grospels 
were  Soferim,  In  the  Greek  Testament  they  are  called  Tpofifufrui, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Sqferee. 


Ins  to  speculative  exercises  to  which  thej  had 
rto  been  comparatively  unused.  With  the  edu- 
part  of  them  who  returned,  as  well  as  with  many 
remained  in  Babylonia,  the  written  law  continued 
the  text  and  ground  upon  which  their  studies  were 
id  on ;  and  as  this  theocratic  code  had  a  twofold 
t^  the  one  religious,  the  other  political,  so  the 
ine  of  the  Soferim  regarded  the  theology  and 
ism  of  the  church,  and  the  jurisprudence  which 
the  civil  life  of  the  nation. 
)m  the  time  of  Nehemya,  the  presidency  of  the 
Synagogue  was  vested  successively  in  the  high 
s,  Joiada,  forty  years;  Jaddua,  twenty  years; 
Dnya,  (or,  as  in  Greek,  Onias,)  tweniy-one [years; 
imon,  nine  years. 

ion,  sumamed  Horzadiq,  or  the  Just,  died,  so  fjEir 
J  can  ascertain,"  about  320  years  before  Christ,. 
5  lived  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire, 
■as  revered  for  his  sanctity  and  true  patriotism, 
raditions  we  have  of  him  have  been  collected  by 
in  his  Histaria  Doetomm  MisAnicorum,  pp.  13-82. 
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would  have  created  a  well  educated  and  Tirtaoas  popu- 
lation. His  motto  was,  "The  (welfiffe  of  the)  wcrid 
hangs  upon  three  things, — ^the  observance  of  the  law, 
the  worship  of  God  in  His  temple,  and  services  d 
beneficence  to  mankind/^  The  honour  in  which  le 
was  held  finds  expression  in  the  magnificent  eulogy  of 
Ben  Sira,  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who,  ia 
recounting  the  services  which  Simon  had  rendered  to 
the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  proceeds  in  these 
admirable  words : — 

"  How  beauteous  was  he  when,  coming  forth  from  the  temple. 
He  appeared  from  within  the  veil ! 
He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  clouds, 
And  as  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Nisan : 
As  the  sun  shining  upon  a  palace. 
And  as  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud : 
As  the  waving  wheat  in  the  field. 
As  the  Persian  lily  by  a  fountain. 
And  as  the  trees  of  Lebanon  in  the  days  of  vintage : 
As  the  perfume  of  frankincense  upon  a  censer. 
As  a  collar  of  gold  of  variegated  beauty. 
And  adorned  with  precious  stones : 
As  a  fair  olive-tree  whose  boughs  are  perfect. 
And  as  the  tree  of  anointing  whose  branches  are  full." 

The  order  or  class  of  men  of  whom  Simon  is  accounted 
the  last,  the  Keneseth  haggedola,  had  rendered  most 
essential  help  to  the  nation, — and  shall  we  not  say,  to  the 
world  also  ? — in  collecting,  authenticating,  and  defining 
\  th(5  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  multi- 

plying copies  of  them  by  careful  transcription,  in 
exj)lainiug  them  to  the  people  themselves,  and  iu 
establisliing  an  agency  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
word  of  God  upon  the  people,  in  their  newly  adopted 
congregational  assemblies,  {moadey-ely  ^'synagogues,'') 
by  tlie  labours  of  the  meturgeman,  or  interpreter  of  the 
Hebrew  text  into  the  Aramaized  vernacular,  and  the 
practical  explications  of  the  authorized  preacher;  am 
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agency  which  continued,  in  various  degrees  of  activity,       I 
through  the  whole  duration  of  the  Soferite  age.  3 

But  though  all  Israel,  reformed  for  ever  from  the  old 
tendency  to  idolatry,  now  acknowledged  and  adored 
the  one  only  God,  there  existed,  nevertheless,  no  small 
diversity  of  opinion  and  principle  among  them  on  many 
important  details  of  religious  doctrine  and  practice. 
As  their  religious  life  now  began  to  unfold  itself  in 
tie  diversities  of  Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism,  and  Esse- 
wanism,  so  the  intellectual  and  studious  part  of  them, 
whether  teachers  or  disciples,  ranged  themselves  into 
the  three  following  schools. 

1.  The  Masoretic,*  whose  labours  were  restricted 
within  the  field  of   Scripture   and  Tradition.     Their 
studies  turned  upon  the  canonical   documents  them- 
selves, and  such — in  their  view — authentic  traditions  as 
contributed  to  fix  their  meaning,  and  to  ramify  their 
application  to  the  various  interests  of  life,   and  the 
I     solemnities  of  religion.     The  men  of  this  school  built 
i     entirely   on    authority.     They   believed  nothing,   and 
taught  nothing,  but  what  they  had  received.     Hence 
their  distinctive  title   of   Masorists,   from    Masar, — 
tfadere,  veluti  de  manu  in  manum. 

2.  The  Philosophic  school.  Allured  by  the  lights 
of  Grecian  science,  this  class  of  Jews  had  diverged  into 
paths  of  speculation  unknown  to  their  fathers.  The 
logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
Plato,  which  already  began  to  exert  a  powerful  sway 
over  the  intellect  of  the  Greeks,  had  found  a  mul- 
titude of  votaries  in  the  East,  and,  mainly  through 
their  relations  with  Egypt,  had  of  late  brought  many 
inquirers  after  truth  under  their  influence  in  Palestine 

*  Which  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  organization  of  the 
same  name ;  i.  e.y  the  Masoretic  school  of  Tiberias,  which  we  shall  have 
to  mention  in  its  proper  era. 
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itself.  While  some  of  them  were,  by  this  means, 
alienated  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  there  were 
others  who,  abiding  true  to  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
made  it  their  favourite  study  to  harmonize  with  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  or  those  of  the  Stagyrite,  or  of 
the  Academy.  We  see  some  of  the  fruitage  of  these 
endeavours  in  the  blended  traditional  and  philosophic 
teaching  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  Ben  Sira,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  Masorite  school  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  letter,  the  Philosophic  with  the 
spirit  or  genius,  of  the  law,  and  with  a  striving  after 
universal  truth,  of  which  they  believed  the  law  was 
the  index  or  exponent,  or  with  which  it  was  in  ever- 
lasting unison. 

8.  The  Ka^balisttc  school.  These  men  lived  in  a 
spiritual  region  of  their  own.  Their  eyes  could  see 
what  those  of  ordinary  mortals  were  blind  to.  The 
letter  of  the  law  was  only  a  veil  which  they  could  draw 
aside,  and  gaze  upon  a  universe  of  mysteries.  They 
saw  in  the  holy  books  not  merely  what  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  expressed  in  their  general  accep- 
tation ;  but  in  each  word,  and  sometimes  in  each  letter 
of  a  word,  they  detected  secret  truths  which  ordinary 
minds  were  unable  to  appreliend,  or  to  believe,  ac- 
cording to  them.  These  truths  are  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  or  what  a 
celestial  spirit  would  be  to  the  ethereal  vehicle,  in 
which,  as  in  human  form,  his  presence  wonld  become 
apparent  to  our  eyes.  But  as  the  spectator  would  be 
grossly  mistaken,  were  he  to  regard  such  an  apparition 
as  nothing  more  than  the  body  of  a  man,  so  are  we 
mistaken,  if  we  see  nothing  more  in  Scripture  than  the 
letter,  and  fail  to  ascend,  by  the  help  of  it,  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  could  be  only  embodied  in 
this  way  for  our  instruction.    TVieie  is,  m&fe^i,  \Mft 
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difficulty  in  believing  that  this  principle  is  applicable 
to  some  portions  of  the  holy  volume ;  but  in  applying  it 
to  the  entire  text  of  Scripture,  we  should  become  guilty 
of  a  grand  absurdity. 

When  the  Kabalists  became  a  distinctive  school, 
ihey  laid  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  invention.  Like 
the  Masorites,  and  in  this  respect  only  like  them,  they 
built  upon  authority,  and  adopted  a  name  analogous 
to  theirs.  As  Masar  signifies  to  "  deliver,^^  so  Kabal 
signifies  to  "  receive.^'  The  Masorite  believed  nothing 
but  what  had  been  delivered  to  him;  the  Kabalist 
nothing  but  what  he  had  received.  The  masters  of  the 
art  had  received  it,  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  prophets : 
these  had  heard  it  from  angels;  David,  for  instance, 
from  the  angel  Michael;  Moses  from  Metatron;  Isaac 
from  Baphael;  Shem  from  Yophiel:  and  the  angels 
themselves  had  heard  it  from  God. 

To  what  extent  the  Kabala  was  cultivated  in  the 
Soferite  age,  cannot  be  well  determined^  as  the  system 
did  not  take  a  written  form  tiU  late  in  the  days  of  the 
Tanaim.  It  then  became  gradually  a  prominent  ma- 
terial in  Jewish  literature,  and  as  such  will  claim  from 
us  a  more  particular  attention. 

The  times   of   the   Soferim  were   distinguished  by 
events  which  exercised   a  mighty  influence   over  the 
destinies  of  our  world.     The  Persian  empire  had  given 
way  to  the  Macedonian,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
founder  of  the  latter,  paid  homage  at  the  temple  of  the 
one  only  God  at  Jerusalem.*^    Then  came  the  Syrian 
domination,  and  the  victorious  struggles  of  the  Has- 
monean  hero-priests.     The  Roman  empire,  overshadow- 
ing all  others,  rises  to  its  culminating  grandeur,  and 
Palestine  becomes  a  province  of  its  universal  territory. 
''The  sceptre^'  now  departs  from  Judah,  and  Herod, 
*  Joseph.  Jntiq, 
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an  Edomite^  and  the  nominee  of  a  pagan  suzerain^ 

holds  rule  in  Jerusalem.     "The  lawgiver/^  too,  who^ 

since  the  days  of  Ezra,  had  exercised  his  authority  inm 

the  Great  Synagogue  and  the  Sanhedrin,  now  stripped 

of  every  real  prerogative,  dwindles  to  a  shadow ;  for  Ife 

was  about  to  come,  "unto  whom  the  gathering  of  th© 

people'^   should  be.*     The  angelic  weeks   of  Daniel 

are  completing  their  full  cycle/    The  fulness  of  the 

time  is  come.®    The  star  shines  over  Bethlehem,  and 

the  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  bom.     The  voice  of  the 

incarnate  Word  is  heard  within  the  walls  of  Zion ;  the 

blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  live,  the  lame  man 

leaps  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sings. 

Yet  is  He  who  works  these  wonders,  as  the  signs  of  His 

Messiahship,  despised  and  rejected  of  men.     He  cornea 

to  His  own,  and  His  own  receive  Him  not.     The  deed 

of  Calvary  transpires.    The  last  days  of  grace  run  out, 

and  thoiSe  of  retribution  succeed.     The  tempest  gathers 

at*  the  call  of  Heaven.      Borne  on  the  storm,  the 

Roman  eagles  urge  their  descending  flight,  and  Judea 

is  no  more. 

Upon  these  great  events  our  subject  will  not  require 
us  to  dilate.  Our  humbler  province  is  to  ascertain  the 
agencies  which,  undisturbed  by  the  march  of  armies 
or  the  fall  of  thrones,  were  all  this  while  at  work  in  the 
education  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  retrace  our  steps  a  few  stages,  and  form  some 
acquaintance  with  such  of  the  masters  of  Hebrew  sci- 
ence as  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mental 
developement  of  the  nation. 

«  Gen.  xlix.  10.  ^  Dan.  ix.  •  Gal.  It. 
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CLASS  I.    EARLIER  TANAIM. 

The  men  of  the  Masoretic  school  restricted  their 
labours,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  province  of  tradition ; 
and  their  studies  in  tliis  department  resulted  in  the 
fcnnation  of  a  system  which  was  destined  to  give  its 
peculiar  character  to  Judaism  through  a  long  train  of 
ages.  The  early  masters  of  this  science  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Tanaim,  from  taiuiy  to 
"teach  with  authority/^ 

The  rise  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  a  kind  of  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  liistory  of  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  the 
president  of  that  judicial  body  exercised  a  rectoral 
office  in-  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  land ;  and 
niany  of  its  leading  members  were  actively  engaged  in 
tie  work  of  instruction  itself. 

A  Sanhedrin  was  not  altogether  a  new  tiling  in 
Israel.  There  was  a  council  of  seventy-two  in  the  time 
of  Moses/  an  institution,  however,  which  disappears 
after  the  estabhshment  of  the  people  in  Canaan,  except 
on  one  occasion  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.^  Some 
think  that  it  was  re-organized  by  Ezra,  on  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  after  the  Captivity ;  but  the 
first  distinct  notice  of  its  existence  does  not  occur  till 
the  time  of  the  Maccabee  Hyrcanus  II.'  It  now 
became  the  seat  of  the  supreme  legislative  power,  with 
full  jurisdiction  in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  but 
was  subsequently  divested  of  its  prerogatives  by  the 


'  Num.  xi.  16.  ^2  Chron.  m.  8. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.y  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  9.     It  may,  howevei;  be  referred  to 
in  2  Mace.  i.  10  ;  iv.  44  ;  xi.  27 ;  and  2  Mace.  i.  8.    Compare  Joseph. 
Miq.^  lib.  xii.,  cap.  3,  3,  and  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  5-8. 
C 
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ixvcm  iftiiA  llr^T^  lit  <trQYifflH«ftiil  (^i  sev^ast^-ismt  nncBilia^ 
mavA  lw'«v  «atiKiuciift5fw  Twfmxy-i&iRJtt'  menoBaBts  AaiaKd  a 
'^ttoriiui.    M  wt  (^w&Doaij  mtssskoB  ^ffinfinma;  ipoc  ad- 

xoXmA  ^  S^t;»i<«c(«  T&ft  Smnjfiiffiriini  wise  sa^MariiateBdel 
hr  ^  V^xs^i^x^  ttsA^  the:  JS^aI,  qv  3Ti»^,  aoid  tt^ro  ^^gb- 

{iit/fJkiaJlk  luau^siiA,}  the  memhsr^  affnion^  im  ai  senidide 
<>tti  k^  oiis&MPflKiy  «if  h  ihdir  kmees  bent  afl&d  crossed  in 
thf:  fmtimsA  liasiikiQiy  and  the  Preajdooi  beibi^  in  the 
tn^uimf  iht  ah  Utk  dia  on  hb  ligfat  hand,  and  the 
iajhtrm  OH  ttMe*  Left.' 

WbaUy  under  the  Roman  dcnnination,  the  jmisdictiaB 
(A  tb^'  Sanbednn  in  ciiil  afiaiis  was  seziooidT  impaued, 
thti  chud  biu»na»  of  the  court  was  lesliicted  to  matten 
rebttiig  to  religion  and  education. 

Xow^  ffimultaneouslj  with  the  Sanhediin,  that  rab- 
bioiesvl  power  unfolded  itself  which  not  long  after 
acquired^  and  for  centuries  retained^  a  supreme  ascendf 
ancy  in  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  Jews.  The 
Ijevitical  priesthood^  though  recognised  as  the  Inti- 
mate fniiiisters  of  the  altar,  ceased,  so  fsir  back  as  the 
time  of  Simon  Hazadiq,  to  exercise  any  read  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  cause  of  this  was  thai 
public  instruction  had  fallen  into  other  hands.  Witl 
tluj  \H'A)\)Wfi  revived  and  growing  attachment  to  the  tAora 
or  ''  law/'  which  entered  into  all  the  details  of  life,  th 
uam  who  were  looked  up  to  as  its  expositors,  and  upoi 
whoHC  decisions  depended  the  shaping  of  their  conduct 
th(j  (|uiet  of  their  conscience,  and  the  welfare  of  thei 


•  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  i.,  6 ;   Selden,  Be  Synedris  vet.  Ebraoruw 
(Jx^nd.,  1650;)  Witsii  Miscel.  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  p.  416;  Reland,  Antu^ 
'a,  a.,  7. 
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ives,  and  who  were  regarded,  moreover,  not  only  as  the 
interpreters  of  the  written  law,  but  as  the  depositaries 
and  trustees  of  those  traditional  principles  which  were 
believed  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  co- 
ordinately  with  the  written  code,  were  honoured  with 
iheir  implicit  obedience  and  homage.  With  them,  '^  the 
voice  of  the  Eabbi''  became  "  the  voice  of  God." 

While  the  Sanhedrin  lasted,  this  rabbinical  power 
▼as  represented  by,  and  culminated  in,  it.  The  nasi,  or 
"prince,"  of  the  Sanhedrin,  therefore,  personated  also 
by  his  ah  beth  din,  or  his  Aakem,  would  be  considered 
as  the  supreme  arbiter  and  authority  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  morals  and  education. 

1.  Anttgonus,  of  Socho,  (a  town  of  Judea,)  is  recog- 
nised as  head  of  the  Sanhedrin  after  the  death  of  Simon 
the  Just.  He  had  been  the  scholar  of  Simon,  and,  like 
his  master,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  saintly 
hfe.  Unsatisfied  with  the  ordinary  motives  to  a  holy 
conduct,  he  laid  down  the  transcendental  principle,  that 
tme  virtue  must  be  an  emanation  of  disinterested  love. 
The  maxim  which  embodies  this  principle  is  the  only 
memorial  we  have  of  him : — ^^  Be  not  like  servants  who 
wait  upon  the  master  upon  the  calculation  of  receiving 
a  reward  ;^but  be  like  servants  who  wait  upon  the 
master  without  such  a  calculation;  and  let  the  reve- 
rence of  heaven  be  upon  you."^  In  tliis  maxim  is 
supposed  to  lie  the  germ  of  the  Sadducean  denial  of  a 
hfe  to  come ;  as  a  certain  Zadok,**  a  scholar  of  Antigo- 

*  Avoth,  1. 

'  Along  with  him  the  legend  associates  a  fellow-scholar  called 
Boothns,  or  Biothos.  Their  followers  are,  therefore,  in  the  Talmud 
interchangeahly  termed  Zadukim  and  Biothtmm.  But  the  tradition  is 
Qtremely  uhscore.  Asaria  di  Rossi  conjectures  that  the  name  Bioth-its 
^  a  contraction  of  Beth  aosi,  an  appellation  for  the  Essenes,  like  t\ve 
^^^m  Beth  Mi//^/,  or  jff^M  SAammaz,  when  taken  for  a  scholastic  sect. 

c  2 
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nus,  is  said  to  have  carried  out  the  false  consequeu 
that,  because  a  future  state  of  reward  was  not  to  be 
object  of  mercenary  calculation,  there  was  no  such  st 
as  an  object  of  belief  at  all.  The  origin,  however, 
the  Sadducees  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  Tl 
were  a  political  party,  as  well  as  a  philosophico-religi( 
sect,  and,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  the  antagoni 
of  Ihe  Pharisees.  Some,  as  Koster,*  consider  the  na 
Sadducees  to  be  an  alteration  of  that  of  Stoi 
but  with  little  probability.  If  the  name  be  not 
denominative  from  Zadok,  it  may  have  been 
sort  of  moral  manifesto:  Zaduhim,  "the  righte( 
ones;*'  like  Pharashim,  "the  separate ^^  or  "sel 
ones." ' 

Contemporary  with  Antigonus  was  Eliezer  i 
Charsum,  celebrated  for  his  opulence,  learning,  i 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  religious  knowledge. 

2.  The  succession  of  traditional  doctors  is  now  gi^ 
in  zugoth,  or  "  pairs,"  in  the  following  order ;  the  f 
man  of  each  pair  being  the  principal  of  the  cleri 
body,  and  the  other  his  colleague,  or  vice-principal ; 
JosE  BEN  JoEZER,  of  Zcrcda,  and  Joseph  ben  Jochan. 
of  Jerusalem.  The  motto  of  the  first  inculcates  a  I 
for  the  society  of  learned  men  :  "  Let  thy  house,  bi 
house  of  assembly  for  the  wise ;  and  dust  thyself  ^ 
the  dust  of  their  feet,  and  drink  their  words  with  thi 
iness ; "  and  that  of  the  second,  the  duty  of  hospitah 
"Let  thy  house  be  wide  open,  and  let  the  poor  be 
the  children  of  thy  house." 

3.  To  them  succeeded  Jehoshua  ben  Perachja  \ 
Simon  ben  Shetach.  The  Jewish  state,  after  the  ^ 
of  liberation,  by  the  valour  and  policy  of  the  Maccal 
had  been  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and,  under  J( 

•  Sttidien  «.  Kritik.     1837. 

'  Comp.  the  Mshna;  Yedaim,  4,  6,/,  y  ;  and  Ntdda,  4,  2. 
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Hyrcanus,  was  now  (b.c.  110)  a  quiet  monarchical 
commonwealth.  But,  while  the  secular  prerogative  was 
wielded  by  the  kingly  hand,  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
was  ruled  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Such  an  imperium  in 
imperio  soon  became  unpalatable  to  the  king ;  and  the 
offices  of  the  Sanhedrin  being  chiefly  in  the  tenure  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  influence  had  always  tended  to 
depreciate  the  royal  authority,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
dieck,  and  to  lower  their  ascendancy,  he  took  all  his 
patronage  from  them,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Sad- 
dncees.  These  measures,  however,  proving  insufficient 
to  obviate  the  mischief,  he  broke  up  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  put  the  leading  members  of  it  to  death.  From  this 
onslaught  the  nasi,  Jehoshua,  escaped,  by  taking 
refuge  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  was  subsequently  per- 
mitted to  return,  through  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Salome,  the  sister  of  his  favourite  scholar,  Simon  ben 
Shetach. 

4.  The  Sanhedrin  re-appears  under  Alexander  Jan- 
nai,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  brief 
and  guilty  reign  of  Aristobulus.  It  was  now  ruled 
by  Jehuda  ben  Tabbai,  (Tobya,)  and  Simon  ben 
Shetach.  But  which  of  the  two  was  the  7iasi,  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Ben  Shetach  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  inflexible  rigour,  both  in  judgment  and 
administration.  His  motto,  as  given  in  the  Avothy 
was:  "Be  extremely  careful  in  examining  witnesses, 
and  be  wary  in  thy  words,  lest  they  should  learn 
to  lie.'^  Ben  Tabbai,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
a  virtuous  and  well-meaning  man,  proved  himself 
to  be  incompetent  to  his  office,  and  was  induced  to 
resign  it. 

As  a  rabbinical  teacher,  Ben  Shetach  took  a  wider 
range  of  thought  and  speculation  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.     He  had  returned  from  a  residence  in 
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Alexandria, — whither  he  went  imder 
nearly  nmilar  to  those  whieh  had  made  his  pcedeeeaBor  i- 
refo^ee  in  Egypt, — with  a  mind  enriched  by  tlie  stodf 
6f  the  rireek  philosophy.  His  teaching  was  heacfihA 
characterized  by  a  certain  tinge  of  liatoiaan,  winek 
mitiater]  that  peculiar  style  of  interpretation  in  wlddi 
Fhilo  Jnthms  afterward  attained  such  pre-eminoioeL 
Hiji  rabbinical  colleagaes^  however^  woe  ill  pleased  wSk 
these  fnnf>vations.  They  conceiYed  that  the  intiodii^ 
tir>n  of  Hellenic  ideas  would  vitiate,  not  onlj  the  creed, 
bnt  the  practice,  of  the  people,  in  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  gave  snffiden^ 
^gnificant  expression  to  their  disapproval,  by  pio- 
noandng  their  curse  upon  the  Israelite  who  should  erea 
teach  his  son  the  langoage  of  the  Heathm.  Thb  opp(H 
sition  of  the  Pharisaic  party  was  strengthened  by  tb 
circnmstance  that  the  Saddncees  affected  a  liking  tat 
the  hochmath  Javanith,  the  "Grecian  science,'^  ob 
which  account  their  adversaries  gave  them  the  name 
of  Epicureans. 

6.  SffKMAJA  and  Abtalion.  With  the  vicissitudes 
of  those  troubled  times  the  Sanhedrin  was  subject  to 
alternate  changes ;  now  omnipotent,  and  now  depressed 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Involved  as  was  its  existence 
with  the  politics  of  the  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  course  of  events  which  form  the  histoij 
of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  Hyrcanus  had  left  five 
sons,  of  whom  John  Aristobulus  succeeded,  and 
was  sp(!edily  followed  by  Alexander  Jannai.  On  to 
(Icmth  his  queen,  Alexandrina,  was  declared  regent. 
Hiic  sidcjd  with  the  Pharisees,  who  thereupon  regained 
their  ascendancy.  The  late  king  had  left  two  sons, 
llyrcaiuis  and  Aristobulus.  The  former,  who  had  been 
named  by  his  father  as  his  successor,  was  now  made 
"  In  an  insurrection  ogaiuat  Alex.  Jawiai,  B\,\TieQL\ji^VsXSDL^'S\MifflR». 
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igh  priest.  The  succession,  however,  was  disputed  by 
^listobulus,  who  attained,  the  pontificate  and  the 
iirone.  Hyrcanus  making  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  recover 
his  rights,  Aristobulus  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Pompey,  then  concluding  those^victorious  eastern  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  had  finally  triumphed  over  the  brave 
Mithridates.  The  Eoman  general,  taking  advantage 
of  some  prevarications  in  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus, 
poured  his  legio^l  into  Judea,  antt,  by  the  capture  itf 
Jerusalem,  reduced  the  Jewish  ieriitory  to  a  Boman 
prorince.  The  king  made  a  fruitless  attempt^  eman- 
cipate the  nation  from  this  new  thraldom,  which 
resulted  in  a  yet  more  complete  subjugation  of  the 
prorince  by  Galbinus,  who,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priesthood,  and 
removed  the  civil  administration  from  the  Sanhedrin 
by  mvesting  it  in  five  local  courts,  in  as  many  districts 
into  which  he  divided  the  country. 

drciter  B.C.  42. — ^When  JuUus  Caesar  shortly  after 
obtained  the  ascendancy,  he  abolished  the  form  of 
govenmient  settled  by  Galbinus,  restored  the  Sanhedrin, 
confirmed  the  pontificate  in  the  family  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  appointed  Antipat^r  procurator  of  the  province. 

Antipater  had  two  sons:  Phanuel,  whom  he  made 
governor  of  Judea,  and  Herod,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Galilee. 

In  the  struggle  which  now  ensued,  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  purchased  aid  of  the 
Parthians,  made  a  stroke  for  the  crown,  and  succeeded 
for  a  while.  Phanuel  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  and 
Hyrcanus,  by  bodily  mutilation,  was  rendered  unfit  for 
the  high-priesthood ;  but  Herod  meanwhile  obtained  a 
decree  of  the  Eoman  senate,  appointing  him  king  of 
Judea. 

l>Sow,  In  the  lapse  of  these  distressful  years,  t\\e 
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Sanhedrin  had  been  gradually  losing  its  civil  prero- 
gatives^  but  a^jandizing  its  importance  as  the  seal 
of  the  Mosaic  and  traditional  authority.  Danger  and 
oalaiuity  only  render  the  law  more  endeared  to  the  Jew; 
and  fearful  as  the  times  often  were,  the  rabbinical 
schools  at  Jerusalem  were  still  peopled  by  increasing 
multitudes  of  students. 

Shemaja  and  Abtauon^  whose  names  appear  nexl 
in  the  catalogue  of  presidents,  are  probat)ly  the  same 
as  Sameas  and  Pollio,  mentioned  by  Josephus.*  Whether 
tlioy  held  their  office  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
legal  college  by  Pompey,  or  after  its  restitution  by 
Ctuaar,  is  not  clear;  but  the  probability  is  in  favour 
of  the  first.  Of  the  two  men,  Abtalion  has  the 
cliaracter  of  having  been  the  more  strict  traditionist: 
Shemaja  leaned  rather  to  the  written  word,  and  thta 
received  the  commendation  of  the  Karaites,  who  began 
about  this  time  to  raise  their  standard  for  the  sole 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  reUgion, 
though  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  they  took  a 
sectarian  form  and  denomination.  Both  these  men 
were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  good  in  Israel; 
and  though  neither  of  them  was  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  being  both  of  proselyted  fathers  by  Jewish 
mothers,  yet  ''their  works,''  it  was  said,  ''were  as  the 
works  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.'' ^ 

In  the  Talmud  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  the 
authority  in  traditional  matters  of  the  Beney  Bethird' 
These  sons  of  Bethira  were  two  brothers,  Jehuda  and 
Jehoslma,  students  in  the  school  of  Shemaja  and 
Abtalion;  and  yielded  to  none  in  the  amplitude  o 
their  knowledge,  except  to  Hillel  and  Shammai,  dis 

®  Joseph.  Antiq.    See  the  variation  of  names  acconnted  for  by  Josi 
Gesch.y  iii.,  abhang.  v.,  seite  1-19. 
'  JucAasin,  foL  17;  Wolp,  B,  JT.,  W.,  Sift. 
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r  ciples  of  the  same  masters^  and  their  successors  in  the 
scholastic  throne.  There  were  two  other  "sons  oi 
Bethira/'  about  a  hundred  years  later,  probably  descend- 
ants of  one  of  the  former  :  they  lived  at  Sychni 
and  Nisibis,  and  maintained  the  reputation  of  their 
name  for  depth  in  rabbinic  learning:  the  authors  of 
Zemack  David  and  Juchasin  absurdly  identify  the  latter 
with  the  former  pair,  thus  extending  their  lifetime  to 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

6.  HiLLBL  came  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem,   in 

the  time  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion.    Though  descended 

from  a  noble  family,*  he  was   at  that  time  extremely 

poor,  and  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  manual 

labour.    With  much  privation,  and  in  frequent  want  of 

food,  he  followed  out  the  course  of  studies  in  the  schools 

of  the  law,  and  took  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 

scholars  of  the  day.     At  the  time  when  the  presidential 

chair  became  vacant,  the  Passover  happened  to  faU  on 

the  Sabbath :  this  circumstance  had  not  occurred  within 

the  memory  of  any  one,  and  a  difficult  question  arose 

as  to  which  of  the  two  festivals  should  be  set  aside 

by  the  other.     In  this  embarrassment  the  wisdom  of 

even  the  sons  of  Bethira,  the  aspirants  to  the  vacant 

seats  of  honour,  could  supply  no  satisfactory  decision ; 

but,  in  an  assembly  met  to  discuss  the  matter,  reference 

was    made  to   Hillel,   the    friend,    and    formerly  the 

feivourite  scholar,  of  Abtalion.     He  was  called,   and, 

without  hesitation,  pronounced  that  the  Sabbath  must 

cede  to  the  Passover,  fortifying  the  reasons  he  assigned 

for  the  opinion  by  the  decisive  one,  that  he  had  received 

it  as  tradition  from  his  departed  masters.     This  incident 

led  to  his  election  to  the  presidential  tlirone,  as  the 

man  who  most  fitly  represented  the  Past.     He  is  said  to 

have  held  the  office  till  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred 

*  Kiddushin,  71,  a, 

c  b  ^ 
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and  twenty  years.     His  administration  in  the  sehoolsi, 
along  with   his   coadjutor   Shammai,   forms  an  era  in 
the  history  of  rabbinical  learning.     His   s<5Eolars  were   i 
numbered  by  thousands.     The  Talmud  commemorates   . 
eighty  of  them  by  name,  among  whom  are  the  cele- 
brated  E.  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,   and  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,  the  Chaldee  Targumist  on  the  prophets. 

The  influence  of  Hillel  exerted  itself  over  the  whole 
domain  of  Jewish  science :  he  raised  the  study  of  the 
unwritten  law  to  such  reputation,  as  to  be  considered  in 
some  sort  its  restorer, — a  second  Ezra.  "  When  Israel 
of  old,^^  says  the  Talmud,  "had  forgotten  the  law,  Ezra 
came  out  of  Babylon  as  its  restorer ;  and  when,  agaiui 
it  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  came  Hillel,  the  Babylonian, 
and  again  revived  the  study  of  it;  and  when,  finally, 
it  was  once  more  forgotten,  came  Chijja,  stiU  a  Baby- 
lonian, to  be  its  renovator.^'  *  These  times  of  renovation 
can  only  be  understood  comparatively,  as  the  study  of 
the  law  by  the  predecessors  of  Hillel  had  been  carried 
on  in  Jerusalem  with  much  spirit  and  zeal :  Hillel  gave 
a  greater  precision  to  the  study  than  it  had  heretofore 
attained.  Before  his  time  the  tradition  learning  had 
been  divided  into  six  hundred,  or,  according  to  others, 
seven  hundred,  sections.*  To  simplify  the  subject,  he 
arranged  the  whole  complicated  mass  under  a  few 
primary  capitulars,  reducing  what  had  been  a  chaos  into 
something  like  system,  by  classifying  its  material  under 
six  Sedarim  or  Orders, —  the  basis,  in  fact,  of  the  future 
Mishna  labours  of  Akiva,  Chijja,  and  Jehuda  Uakko-  . 
desh,  in  the  same  department.*  He,  too,  first  laid  down 
a  regular  system  of  hermeneutics  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  written  law.* 

'  Succak,  20,  a.  *  Chagigay  fol.  24 ;  Succah,  i)er.  1 1,  end. 

*  Seder-ha-dorothy  91,  c;  Juchctsin,  56,  a. 

*  FiJRST,  Kultur-Geschichte,  i.,  13. 
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To  the  school  of  Hillel,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sliammai,  is  attributed  the  Megillath  Beth  Hashmonaim, 
a  work  on   the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  no  longer 
extant;  and  also  \ht  Megillath  Taanith,  the  ^'EoU  of 
Jasts/^  a  collection  of  hagada  and  halaka  on  the  peni- 
tential times  and  solemnities  of  the  Hebrew  church, 
the  specific  authorship  of  which  is  referred  to  Chanania 
b.  Hiskia  b.  Qaron,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.     This 
work  must  be  distinguished  from  the  treatise  Taanith 
in  the  Talmvdy  and  the  Codex  Taanith  in  the  Mishna,  \ 
in  which  it  is  quoted  -^  and,  again,  from  the  Megillath 
Taanith,  now  in  existence  in  twelve  chapters.     (Edit. 
Amsterdam,  1711.)      This  latter  work,  which  is  not 
older  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  seems  to  be  a 
paraphrase  or  commentary  on  the  old  Aramaic  Megillath 
Taanith  of  the  Jerusalem  school.® 

We  have  observed  that  Hillel  reduced  the  traditions 
under  six  leading  articles :  he  is  said  to  have,  on  one 
occasion,  commenced  instructing  a  Gentile  candidate  for 
proselytism  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  by  reducing 
the  whole  of  it  to  a  single  axiom :  "  What  thou  wouldst 
not  like  to  be  done  to  thee  by  another,  that  unto 
another  never  do  thyself.^'  * 

In  the  book  Avoth  there  are  other  apophthegms  of 
Hillel  worthy  of  attention :  "  Separate  not  thyself  from 
the  congregation,  and  have  no  confidence  in  thyself  till 
the  day  of  thy  death.^'  "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour  till 
thou  art  in  his  situation.^^  "  Say  not,  ^  I  will  repent 
when  I  have  leisure,'  lest  that  leisure  should  never  be 
thine.''  ''The  passionate  man  will  never  be  a  teacher.'' 
"In  the  place  where  there  is  not  a  man,  be  thou  a 


'  Taanith,  2,  8. 

•  C5omp.  ZUNZ,  p.  127 ;  Wolp,  i.,  385 ;  ii.,  1326 ;  iii.,  1196. 

»  Skabbath,  foL  16. 
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A  poetical  impromptu  of  his^  on  seeing  a  sknil  floating 
on  tlie  water,  conveys  his  idea  of  retribution : — 

Al  deattephte^ 

Aitephuke. 
Vesaph  metiphaike 

Yetupkun, 

'*  IVyiauAe  thou  didst  cause  others  to  float,  ther  have 
floaU^d  thf« ;  and^  in  the  end,  they  who  caused  thee  to 
f|r;at,  shall  be  floated  themselves/' 

There  is  another,  which  takes  a  still  more  metiical 
form : — 

Marbeh  basar,  marheh  rimma, 
Marbeh  nekasimt  marbeh  deanak,  «.  y. 

*'  ITie  more  flesh,  the  more  worms ;  the  more  wealth,  the 
more  care;  the  more  women-servants,  the  more  vice; 
the  more  men-servants,  the  more  robbery :  but  the 
more  learning  in  the  law,  the  more  life;  the  more 
study,  the  more  knowledge ;  the  more  counsel,  the  more 
prudence ;  the  more  righteousness,  the  more  peace. 

''  Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and 
pursued  peace,  loving  mankind,  and  attracting  them 
to  the  law/'  "  Whoever  is  ambitious  of  aggrandizing 
his  name,  will  destroy  it/'  "  If  I  live  not  a  holy  life 
for  myself,  who  can  do  it  for  me  ?  And  when  I  folly 
consider  myself,  what  am  I?  And  if  not  now,  when 
shall  I?" 

In  his  time,  as  we  know,  the  social  and  political 
discomfort  of  the  Jews  gave  a  more  intense  strength 
to  their  wishes  for  the  appearance  of  that  mysterious 
king,  who,  according  to  their  idea,  was  to  set  theiD 
free  alike  from  Herod  and  from  Csesar,  and  establish 
in  the  land  of  Israel  a  throne  that  should  haV^ 
supremacy  over  all  others  on  the  earth.  Against  thes< 
opes,  which  found  daily  expression  on  the  lips  o 
people,  HiJJers  views  of  t\ie  ipio^'bftdfi^  ^^m  ^ 
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ive  made  it  his  duty  to  give  them  his  warning  caution. 
No  such  king/'  said  he,  "  will  ever  appear/'  ^ 
Hillel  was  elected  nasi  B.C.  82,  and  died  eight  years 
fter  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  three  years  after  the 
leath  of  Herod.*  He  was  the  founder  of  a  family  and 
race  of  hierarchs  in  the  wisdom  and  administration  of 
the  law,  who,  in  thirteen  generations,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recount,  held  the  dignity  of  nissim,  or 
"patriarchs,''  for  about  four  hundred  years. 

Of  Shammai,  the  colleague  of  Hillel,  we  know  but  com- 
paratively Uttle.  Though  one  of  his  favourite  maxims  was, 
"fieceive  every  one  {besabor  panaim  yaphoth)  with  the 
aspect  of  a  fair  countenance,"*  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  forbidding  and  uncompromising  tem- 
per, and  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  counterpart 
of  his  illustrious  companion;  of  whom,  both  in  their 
dispositions  and  decisions  on  a  multitude  of  rabbinical 
questions,  he  was,  as  we  may  say,  the  antithesis. 
Though  each  gave  often  a  decision  the  reverse  of  the 
other,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fiction  in  the  practice  of  the 
schools,  these  contrary  decisions  were  held  to  be  co- 
ordinate in  authority ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Talmud, 
were  confirmed,  as  of  like  authority,  by  a  Bath  Kol: 
or  at  least,  while  a  certain  conclusion  of  HiUel's  was 
affirmed,  it  was  revealed  that  the  opposite  one  of 
Shammai  was  not  to  be  denied  as  heretical.*  The  two 
Dtten  were  to  be  considered  as  rabbinically  one.  Their 
disciples,  however,  formed  two  irreconcilable  parties, 
whose  mutual  dissidence  manifested  itself,  not  in  the 
strife  of  words  only,  but  also  in  that  of  blows,  and,  in 
^me  cases,  of  bloodshed.* 
Among  the   students   of  the  schools  of  HiUel  and 

^  Sanhedrin.  '  Skabbath,  fol.  15. 

'  Avoth,  1,  ^  Eruvin,  fol.  13. 
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.^ommm:  mmmnnrf  in.  tie  TLiJiiiiid,  wi;^  iisw  niip  nme 
^^  J'VtuiiM  wm.  lv*XL  CotirI^  of  wfioiiL  wj*^  will  eto  m  bo^ 
!».  nhi^  rmstgritr  oa  tjut  Taergrimg;  isd.  ^sAxsmt  <af  Biuk 
!v^  foffifth^  flrtnw*:  '^^ft  WftTft  put  one  by  Hiawil.  what  he 
;3UiMwiitig^  ;£  fuunW  of  cEe  maeiacracHs  amfl  dkBZ|r  of 
JiwiMii^m/  Jl^ifi-iaa^sm.  nhi^  HoTonii;*^^  xaci  Hjaaip  bea 
OiMcjfiy  «^  «^^»^  Einsmi^  as  ocinilar  snadmBades  in 
iKttjtttw^f  £j«r ;  Xttfumja  heti  HTfffc.ina,  ''iifiie  Gffeeks  ay 
Oai£M  &>f  X<^f^t)}Syj  ft  iDsn.  of  h^bdmal  pixrer/  viio  in 
exlm$m  siff:  tf^nlA  ssr,  **  I  bare  nerer  rv^osned  a  imbe, 
HMd  ifwniioad:^  mdnl^ffxux,  nor  soa;^  to  pfomote  mj 
ffwn  ffipfiTMiftn  sua  th^  expose  of  thai  of  mj  neigfa- 
h^mr;^  ((amcka  b«i  Dom,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
if!t6fisifj  iA  \m  pnjen  for  the  sick ; — in  a  i&otice  <rf  him 
m  K^fj^h^dh  (5)  it  is  sud  that  when  he  prayed  for  the 
mk^  he  writtld  iaj,  '^ This  one  will  lire/'  or,  "Sact  an 
owe  will  die/'  ''  They  said  to  him, '  By  what  dost  thou 
knr/w  it  ? '  He  said  to  them, '  If  my  prayer  is  flnent  in 
my  mouth,  I  know  that  he  is  accepted ;  bat  if  not^  I 
know  that  he  is  lost  / '' — and  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  who 
is  said  to  have  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
f(f;rty  years  before  the  event,®  and  the  advent  of  Titus  to 
the  imperial  throne,* 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  Hillel  that  the  event  trans- 
\m*A  which  forms  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
tlm  human  race.    The  Bedeemer  came. 

11i(?  Mccjptre  had  departed  from  Judah;  for  Herod, 
thcj  Hori  of  the  Edomite  Antipater,  had  wielded  for. 
thiriy-uight  years  that  iron  rod,  which  was  shattering 
all  that  wa8  distinctive  in  Jewish  society.  Herod  was 
a  man  of  uruiuestionable  talent ;  but  his  laurels  were 
dropping,  not  only  with  the  blood  of  the  last  Hasmo- 
noanM,  but  with  that  of  his  own  wife  and  her  children,  and 

•  jH(*h(UMn.  ^  Berachothf  4.  ®  Joma,  {Hieroi.)  43. 

»  OMiH,  (Had.,)  56. 
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\iis  rule  had  grown  insupportably  hateful  to  the  people, 
who  nevertheless  trembled  at  his  name.     "The  law- 
giver "  too,  as  represented  by  the  Sanhedrin,  had  been 
long  deprived  of  all  the  essentials  of  civil  power,  and,  of 
late,  of  even  its  shadow  in  externals.     The  chronologic 
prophecy  of  Daniel  (chap.  Ik.)  was  also  complete,  point- 
ing us  by  a  sure  index  to  the  fulness  of  the  time ;  and, 
instructed  by  these  omens  that  the  Great  DeUverer 
might  be  daily  looked  for,  all  they  who  waited  for  "  the 
consolation   of  Israel''   were    intently  expecting  His 
advent.    It  was  even  then  that  He  came ;  and, 

"  To  heal  all  the  wounds  of  the  world. 
The  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  bom." 

AJ;  the  opening  of  this  new  dispensation  of  grace  and 
tmth,  the  old  economy  of  Mosaism  was  lapsing  fast 
into  final  decay.     Its  religions  vigour  was  no  longer 
pervasive  of  the  national  mind,  but  Hngered  only  in  the 
bosoms  of  a  few.     The  spirit  of  holiness  rested  no  more 
on  the  leaders  of  the  state,  and  the  people's  ideas  had 
become  more  and  more  worldly.     The  words  of  true 
and  unquestionable  prophecy  had  not  been  heard  for 
generations.     No  man  spake  to  them  in  the  name  of 
God.    The  old  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  every  other 
real  oracle,  had  departed  from  among  them ;  and  petty 
superstitions  took  their  place.     A  sound  repeated   by 
natural  echo  with  an  imaginary  resemblance  to  articu- 
late speech,  the  Bath  Kol,  or  "  Daughter  of  the  Yoice," 
or  the  first  words  which  one  heard  on  entering  the 
medrash  or  synagogue, — ^these  and  such-like  methods  of 
coming  at  conclusions  about  present  conduct  or  future 
contingencies,  were  the  resources  of  a  people  to  whom 
once  the  word  of  God  had  come  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
revelation.     Meantime  selfishness  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple which  moved  heart,  hand,  and  tongue.     The  high 
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priest,  perhaps  the  most  worldly-minded  man  in  the 
land,  was  decked  in  mitre  and  breast-plate  by  the  hands 
of  a  Gentile  soldier.  The  house  of  God  had  become  a 
den  of  thieves.  The  Pharisee,  intent  only  on  an  arti- 
ficial externalism,  knew  nothing  of  the  vital  genius  of 
reHgion ;  the  Sadducee  wore  talith  and  phylactery  over 
the  heart  of  an  infidel ;  while  the  Essene  removed  him- 
self  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  human  activity,  and 
concealed  what  little  of  the  better  wisdom  he  possessed 
in  moody  and  ascetical  seclusion.  Still  here  and  there 
was  one  who  Hved  for  better  things ;  and  in  such  hearts 
all  true  Israelitish  hopes  had  found  their  last  sanctuary. 
Lest  I  should  be  thought  to  give  an  overcharged  repre- 
sentation,  let  us  hear  the  words  of  a  Jew.  A  few  of 
the  powerful  sentences  of  Dr.  Jost  will  unfold  a  better 
view  of  the  state  of  things,  at  that  epoch,  than  as  many 
pages  of  mine. 

"  Herod  the  Great  tore  in  pieces  all  the  framework 
of  society,  and  gave  it  a  new  construction.  Under 
him  the  people  so  visibly  lost  their  national  pecu- 
liarities, that  they  seemed  ready  to  become  extinct. 
Although  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacrifices  continued, 
yet  every  one  could  see  that  a  high-priesthood  which 
the  king  conferred  on  whom  he  pleased,  and  of 
whose  incumbents  he  had  deposed  four  and  murdered 
two;  and  a  temple  which  the  king  beautified  merely 
as  a  piece  of  arcliitecture,  and  the  sanctity  of  which 
he  was  in  no  way  concerned  to  maintain, — could  by  no 
means  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  God's  government,  and 
of  the  Judaism  resulting  from  it.  Besides,  the  national 
tribunals  were  disregarded,  and  the  king  alone  enacted 
laws  and  appointed  tribunals  on  every  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  The  people  had  no  protector,  and 
were  harassed  with  acts  of  individual  violence.  Some 
were  earned  away  by  ambition,  ottiet'^  'Vi'j  ^^-\xs^\^^\,-, 
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some  acted  £rom  compulsion^  others  from  bigotry  and 
bjpocrisy.     What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs^  was  a  question  which  interested  every 
Mend  of  the  public  weal ;  and  it  was  answered  vari- 
ously.   One  party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism^ 
\  uA  looked  for  deliverance  from  a  regent  of  the  house 
of  David;   another  party  were  for  waging  war  with 
e?ery  thing  of  a  foreign  character ;  and  a  third  party 
:  declared  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  at  hand  in  the  way 
of  a  general  repentance  and  reformation/'   (''  General 
Histoiy  of  the  Israelites/'  book  viii.,  chap.  6.) 

Though  they  were  mistaken  in  many  respects,  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  we  may  nevertheless  believe  that 
fte  great  rabbinical  leaders  were  actuated  at  this  period 
by  the  good  motive  of  reclaiming  the  people  to  religion 
and  morality,  and  preparing  them  by  habits  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  for  the  approaching  revelation 
of  His  Messiah.  To  this  great  event  the  hopes  of  the 
good  were  more  than  ever  directed.  If  there  was  one 
idea  which  had  the  force  of  a  unitive  law  in  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  then  disrupted  state  of  society,  it 
Was  the  cherished  thought  of  their  predestined  glory 
in  the  manifestation  of  His  reign,  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  had  written  such  wonders. 
And  throughout  the  land  there  grew  stronger  from  year 
to  year  the  presentiment,  that  the  promises  of  God 
to  their  fathers  were  now  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 

No  sooner,  then,  was  the  voice  heard  in  the  wilder- 
ness, '*  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,''  than  the 
whole  nation  was  astir.  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 
and  all  the  cities  round  about  the  Jordan,  poured  forth 
their  population  to  listen  to  the  prophet  of  the  desert ; 
and,  with  a  devout  welcome  to  the  tidings  he  proclaimeA^ 
and  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  appropriate  symbolism 
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of  their  entrance  on  the  new  dispensation,  were  bap- 
tized of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

Nor  were  they  under  any  delusion  in  expecting  the 
long  hoped-for  fiedeemer.  The  time  was  folfiUed.  Ho 
appeared  among  them ;  and  they  cracified  Him. 

This  fatal  deflection,  at  the  very  goal  of  their  natioiuJ. 
felicity,  was  caused  mainly  by  their  misconception  of 
the  Messiah^s  character  and  kingdom.  In  the  pro- 
phetic revelations  concerning  Him,  they  saw  only  % 
national  prince,  whose  kingdom  was  of  this  world,  anl 
were  blind  to  the  great  redemptive  work  which  He  waa 
to  accomplish  for  all  the  children  of  the  earth,  anl 
to  the  heavenly  nature  of  His  reign.  When,  therefore 
instead  of  this  glorious  monarch,  there  stood  forward 
only  a  humble  individual  from  a  low  rank  of  society, 
with  a  retinue  of  simple  rustics,  and  one  who,  instead 
of  announcing  some  great  project  for  their  emancipatioa 
from  the  power  of  Bome,  and  their  attainment  of  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  which  would  have  arrayed  the 
unsheathed  swords  of  the  nation  under  his  banner^  was 
content  to  move  among  the  people  as  a  teacher  of  doc- 
trines too  refined  for  their  gross  faculties  to  apprehend, 
and  too  unworldly  for  their  carnal  tastes  to  relish,  they 
found  themselves  the  victims  of  a  great  disappointment; 
and,  as  one  of  themselves  expresses  it,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  either  altering  their  ideas  of  the  Messiah 
Himself,  or  of  transferring  their  hopes  elsewhere.^ 

But  had  the  masses  of  the  people  been  disposed  to 
embrace  the  truth  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  their 
rulers  would  have  remained  tnie  to  their  purpose  of 

*  Jls  aber  statt  eines  glorreichen  KonigSy  nur  ein  schlichter  Ma^ 
auftrat  mit  geringen  Gefolge,  still  und  gerauschlos ;  und  amtot^ 
Eroberungen  zu  machefij  das  Land  bereistey  und  lehrte ;  da  sahen  sick 
die  Messias  J  linger  getduschty  und  entweder  genothigt  ihren  Sinn  Uber 
das  Wesen  eines  Messias  zu  anderuy  oder  ihre  Hoffnung  andenoeii^ 
zu  dauen, — JosT,  nq\,  iii.,  p.  160. 
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■  destroying  Him.  The  principles  of  His  teaching  were  in 
direct  antagonism  with  their  own.  Both  systems  could 
Dot  co-exist.  Either  He  or  they  must  go  down.  His 
ascendancy  would  be  tJieir  undoing. 

We  only  glance  at  this  awful  subject  here,  as  it  dis- 
covers its  presence  at  the  hour  in  the  Jewish  history  to 
which  our  rapid  survey  has  conducted  us.  With  the 
question  of  the  long-sustained  unbelief  of  the  Hebrew 
people  we  have  no  intention  at  present  to  meddle, 
"Even  to  this  day  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart :  never- 
theless, when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be 
taken  away.''  Nor  are  we  without  strong  reasons  to 
hope  that  such  a  consummation  is  not  far  distant.  The 
decline  of  the  Talmudic  authority  among  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  nation;  the  spirit  of  reformation 
which  seeks  to  assimilate  their  synagogal  practice,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  the  practice  of  worship  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue,  and  to  the  preaching  institute  of  their 
Christian  neighbours ;  the  increasing  study  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  willingness,  nay,  desire, 
of  many  Jewish  families  to  possess  and  peruse  the  New 
Testament  itself;  all  betoken  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
and  the  preparation  for  a  more  blessed  era  in  their 
history.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  consideration  of  the 
candid  expressions  in  which  some  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  our  time  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  Messiah 
of  the  Christians.  Who  can  read  without  admira- 
tion the  statements  of  the  erudite  Jewish  historian 
already  quoted,  on  this,  to  him,  most  critical  and 
dehcate  topic  ?  He  recounts,  as  historically  true,  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  He  asserts  the 
CfNocENCY  of  Jesus,  and  the  flagrant  injustice  displayed 
^  the  conduct  of  His  murderers.*    These  statements 

'  See  Jost's  "  General  History  of  the  Israelites,"  book  viii.,  chaip.  ^  •, 
iodlus-aif^cAurA/^  der  Is.  sett  der  Zeit  der  Maccabaer,  vol.  i.,  ^.  ^^%. 
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have  been  endorsed  by  the  approval,  or  conceded  by  the 
silence,  of  the  most  learned  of  his  co-religionists.  Yet 
are  they  premises  fraught  with  conclusions  utterly 
incompatible  with  unbelief,  and  which,  in  due  time,  will 
not  fail  to  reveal  their  power  in  the  soul.  Can  we  err 
in  conceiving  that  in  all  these  developements  maybe 
seen  the  preparatory  moral  process  for  a  result  which 
the  inspired  predictions  affirm  to  be  impending  in  the 
near  future, — when,  restored  (though  yet  believers  only 
in  Mosaism)  to  their  ancestral  land,  the  IsraeUtish 
people  will  be  brought  into  circumstances  distinctly 
described  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  Zechariahj^  and 
Joel,  which  will  render  their  conversion  a  sudden  and 
supernatural  event, — and  when,  in  the  crisis  of  their 
distress,  the  long-rejected  Saviour  wiU  appear  in  power 
and  glory  for  their  deHverance,  and  the  repentant  nation 
be  regenerated  in  a  day  ?  * 


Hillel  was  followed,  in  the  office  of  nasi,  by  his  son 
Shemun,  or  Simeon,  probably  in  a.d.  8;  others  say, 
A.D.  13.  It  has  been  asserted,*  upon  the  authority  of 
Athanasius  and  Epiphanius,  that  this  was  the  Simeon 
who  is  described  by  St.  Luke  as  embracing^  the  infant 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.*  The  sUence  of  St.  Luke  with 
regard  to  his  public  character  seems  to  discountenance 
this  opinion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  nothing 
that  will  positively  disprove  it.  But  were  it  a  fact,  it 
must  have  occurred  before  his  advancement  to  the 
patriarchate.  Simeon  was  the  first  who  received  the 
title  of  Rahhan,  '^  our  Master ; "  a  distinction  given  to 

'  Hosea  iii.  4,  5;  Isai.  xi.  11,  12;  Jcr.  xxxii.  37;  Zech.  liv.  1-4; 
jii.  9,  10;  Dan.  xii.  1. 
*  Babonius,  A.C.  1,  n.  40.  ^  LuALei. 
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eight  of  the  most  eminent  Tanaite  teachers,  of  whom 
fieven  weie  of  the  family  of  HiUel. 

His  successor,  Gamaliel  Hazzaken,  is   deservedly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  their  princely  teachers.     He  is  held  to  have  been 
the  ihirty-fiffch  receiver  of  the  traditions  from  Mount 
Sinai;  and  he  added  to  all  the  amplitude  of  Hebrew 
lore  a  large  acquaintance  with  Gentile  literature;  the 
study  of  Greek  being  connived  at,  in  his  case,  by  his 
rabbinical  brethren,  on  the  plea  of  his  having  need 
of  that  language  in  diplomatic  transactions  with  the 
secular  government.     A  master  also  in  the  astronomy 
of  that  day,  he  could  test,  it  is  said,  the  witnesses 
for  the  new  moon  by  a  chart  of  the  lunar  motions  he 
had  constructed  for  the  purpose.*    His  astronomic  skill 
was  employed  also  in  the  rectification  of  the  Jewish 
calendar.     It  is  recorded  that  he  dehghted  much  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  beautiful  in  all  its 
manifestations.      In  short,  Gamaliel  appears   to   have 
been  a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  refined  mind,  and  no 
very  stringent  Pharisee,   though   connected  with   the 
sect.    Casual  notices  of  him  in  the  Talmud  make  this 
evident.     Thus,  he   had   a  figure  engraved  upon  his 
seal,'  a  thing  of  which  no  strict  Pharisee  could  approve. 
Nor  could  such  an  one  have  permitted  himself  to  enter 
a  public  bath  in  which  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite.     But 
this  Gamaliel  is  reported  to  have  done  at  Ptolemais; 
justifying  himseK  by  the  argument  that  the  bath  had 
been  built  before  the  statue  was  there ;  that  the  build- 
ing had  been  erected  not  as  a  temple,  but  as  a  bath, 
and  as  such  he  used  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  it  were 
not  lawful  for  him  to  be  except  where  idolatry  had  not 
held  its  rites,  he  should  not  be  able  to  find  a  place  to 
remain  in  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  .^ 

•  Juchasin.  ^  Jvoda  Sara  {Hieros.),  ®  Ibid. 
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There  are  two  marks  of  honour  given  to  Gamaliel  in 
the  New  Testament  itself:  one,  that,  in  a  crisis  of 
great  peril  to  the  infant  church,  he  subdued  by  his 
reasoning  the  inclination  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  attack 
it  with  the  strong  arm  of  persecution:  (Acts  v.  84:) 
the  other,  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul,  who— 
as  Saul,  the  young  student  from  Tarsus — sat  with 
Onkelos,  and  probably  Stephen  the  protomartyr,  before 
the  chair  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  oral  law,  fraught 
with  the  traditions  of  fourteen  centuries.  Some  rab- 
binical scholars®  have  thought  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  is 
identical  with  the  Shamuel  Hakaton,  who  makes  a 
figure  among  the  disciples  of  Gamaliel  in  the  Tahnud, 
as  the  author  of  an  execratory  prayer  in  the  Tefila} 
They  hold  that  the  name  Shaul  is  only  an  abridgment 
of  Shamuel;  and  that  Pauhts,  which  signifies  "the 
Less,^^  is  only  a  Gentile  exponent  of  the  Hebrew 
Ila-katon,  his  cognomen,  and  a  word  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, used  to  distinguish  him  from  Samuel  the  Prophet 
All  this,  however,  is  mere  fancy,  as  the  Shamuel  Haka- 
ton mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is  there  described  as 
dying  (before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  a  zealous 
Pharisee. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Gamaliel  toward  the  Chris- 
tians, has  iaduced  others  to  surmise  that  this  distin- 
guished Kabbin  was  at  heart  a  believer  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus.  That  he  was  a  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  man  than  his  colleagues,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt;  but  the  degree  in  which  he  approached  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  have  no  sufficient  data  to 
ascertain.  Neander  has  observed,  that  "the  great 
respect  in  wliich  Gamaliel  has  been  held  by  the  Jews, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted  the  sound- 

*  As  AvTWQ,  Schilo,  vol.  iv.,  p.  28. 
'  The  twelfth  in  the  Skemone  Eire, 
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iiess  of  his  creeds  or  thought  that  he  could  be  accused 
rf  any  suspicious  connexion  with  the  Nazarenes/'  ■ 

Indeed,   the    two   systems   of  Judaism   and  Chris- 
I  tianity  had   now  become   so   strongly   defined,  as  to 
lender  neutrality,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  publicly 
bown,  impossible.   Jews  and  Christians,  as  such,  could 
no  longer  coalesce.     One  cause  was  the  antagonism  of 
Christianity  to  the  corruptions  with  which  Eabbinism 
had  damaged  the  Jewish  system.     For  while  the  new 
communion  had  accepted  all  the  truths,  and  retained 
all  the  permanent  realities,  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, it  speedily,  and  in  the  spirit  inculcated  by 
the  teachings  of  its  Divine  Founder,  disengaged  itself 
from  the  human  and  oppressive  additions  of  the  Soferim. 
But  as  these  mischievous  corruptions  had  become  the 
religion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  an  efifective  apparatus  of  government  in  the  practice 
of  their  spiritual  rulers,  the  propagators  of  the  new 
faith  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  nation  at  large.      Then,  the  catho- 
Kcity  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  was   opposed  to 
the  favourite   ideas   of  the   Jewish  mind.     The  elect 
p^ple  identified  with  the  reign  of  the  expected  Deh- 
verer  their  own  ascendancy  over  a  vassal  world;   but 
the  Gospel  proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  of  all 
nations,  whose  sceptre  was  to  shed  equal  blessings  on 
aD  the  tribes  of  the  earth.     The  Saviour  of  our  race 
had  been  manifested,  not  to  aggrandize  a  sect,  but  to 
redeem  a  world;  to  be  a  light  to  illumine  the  Gentiles, 
M  well  as  to  be  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel. 

Some  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidency, 
GamaKel,  pressed  by  the  distresses  of  the  times,  trans- 
ferred the  locality  of  the  synhedrial  schools  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jamnia,  or  Japhna,  a  town  on  the  coast, 

'  "First Planting,"  &c,,  yoI,  i.,  p.  47. 
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not  far  from  Joppa,  He  there  completed  the  labouii 
of  his  life,  and  died  some  fifteen  years  before  the  final 
ruin  of  his  country.  At  his  decease  men  said  that 
the  hahod  hattorahy  "the  glory  of  the  law/'  Iiad 
departed;  and  on  the  solemnization  of  his  foneial 
obsequies,  his  favourite  disciple,  Onkelos,  expended 
eighty  talents  of  money  in  perfumes. 

Simon  bar  Gamaliel  succeeded  his  father.  The 
authentic  notices  we  have  of  him  are  very  few.  We 
get  a  glimpse  or  two  of  him  in  the  storm  which  was 
then  so  fiercely  raging  in  Jerusalem.  As  the  resolute 
opi)onent  of  the  Zelots,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
poUtical  struggles  whose  convulsions  hastened  the  ruin 
of  the  state.  The  friend  of  the  people,  he  perished  in 
his  efforts  to  save  them  from  the  vortex  of  destruction, 
and  his  memory  is  sanctified  with  the  honours  of  mar- 
tyrdom.' The  book  Avoth  preserves  one  sentence  of 
his,  to  the  effect  that  "three  persons  who  have  eatoi 
at  the  same  table,  without  discoursing  upon  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  are  to  be  considered  as  if  they  had  eateai 
of  the  sacrifices  of  idols ;  while  three  who  have  eaten  at 
the  same  table,  and  have  communed  with  each  othtf 
on  the  law,  are  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  had  eaten  of 
the  table  of  the  Lord.'' 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Gamaliel,  was  the 
Jochanan  ben  Zachai  already  mentioned,  who  now 
took  his  place  as  the  Abba  of  the  Saiihedrin,  at  an  age 
verging  on  a  century.  His  life  had  been  most  actively 
spent,  at  first  in  commerce,  but  afterward  in  unre- 
mitting study  and  instruction.  In  the  hyjterbolical 
eulogy  of  him  in  BeresJdth  Balbay  it  is  said,  that  ''if 
the  heavens  were   a  scroll,  and  every  son  of  man  a 

'  Simon  was  one  of  ten  eminent  teachers,  who,  in  the  conflict  with 
the'Romaii power,  are  considered  by  the  Jews  to  have  attained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.     Their  names  are  given  in  Zemack  Da'oid,-^.'i^. 
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cibe,  and  all  the  trees  were  reeds  to  write  ^ith,  they 

miA  not  record  the  multitude  of  his  precepts/'     In 

lava  Batkra  we  have  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  his  attain- 

aents,   in    Scripture    and  Mishna,    Aalaia,  tradition, 

sntical  analysis  of  the  law  and  of  language,  dialectics, 

astronomy,    demonology,   or   the  method   of  adjuring 

spirits,  instruction  by  the  various  kinds  of  mashalim 

^  or  "parables,'^  &c.     The  place  where  he  taught  became 

t'tnother  Sinai,  resplendent  with  flame.     He  predicted 

[  flie  destruction   of  Jerusalem  forty  years  before  the 

went;  (an  easy  task,  as  it- had  been  done  by  a  greater 

iftan  he,  in  words  that  prolonged  their  knell  like  echoes 

through  all  that  generation ;)  and  when,  among  other 

omens  towards  "the  time  of  the  end,''  the  gate  of  the 

e,  shut  and  barred  at  evening,  was  found  in  the 

,  morning  open  without  hands,  he  interpreted  the  sign, 

by  quoting  the  prophetic  words  of  Zechariah :  "  Open 

thy  gates,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy 

cedars/'*    During  the  siege,  Jochanan  left  Jerusalem, 

and  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp.     When  introduced 

to  Vespasian,  then  only  a  general,  he  saluted  him  as 

Wng.    Vespasian  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  the  title 

he  had  given  him,  as  he  was  not  a  monarch.     "  True," 

said  the  aged  man,  "  but  a  monarch  you  will  be ;  for  the 

e  of  Jerusalem  cai;i  only  perish  by  the  hand  of  a 


In  Avoth  we  have  his  sententious  judgment  on  his 
five  most  eminent  disciples  :  "  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkauos  is 
like  a  well  plastered  pit,  which  loseth  not  a  drop. 
Jehoshua  ben  Hananja,  happy  are  they  who  begat  him. 
^ose,  the  priest,   is   a  saint.     Simon  ben  Nathaniel 

*  Jma,  {Hieros.y)  fol.  48. 

'  Gittin^  fol.  56 ;  Echa  Bahba^  fol.  64.     If  this  anecdote  has  axvy 
foimdarton  in  truth,  it  mast  be  referred,  not  to  Vespasian,  but  to  Tilua, 
»7U  wJhm  Jochaam  is  elsewhere  said  to  hare  found  favour. 
D 
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feareth  sin.  Eliezer  ben  Arak  is  a  redundant  fountain/ 
His  dying  words  show  what  St.  Paul  (Bom.  viii.  15^ 
calls  "the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear/'  under  whicl 
even  virtuous  men  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  hved 
and  died:  '^I  am  now  about  to  appear  before  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  King  of  kings;  before  the  Holy 
and  Blessed  One  who  is,  and  who  liveth  for  ever,  whose 
just  anger  may  be  eternal,  who  may  doom  me  to  ever- 
lasting punishment.  Should  He  condemn  me,  it  will  be 
to  death  without  further  hope.  Nor  can  I  pacify  Him 
with  words,  nor  bribe  Him  with  money.  There  are 
two  roads  before  me,  one  leading  to  Paradise,  the  other 
to  hell,  and  I  know  not  by  which  of  these  I  go.'^* 


CLASS  II.    LATTER  TANAIM. 

I.  The  temple  was  now  in  ashes,  and  Jerusaleio 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  days  of  retribution  had  come,  and 
civil  war,  with  its  deadly  strife,  the  delirious  agonies  of 
famine,  the  shattering  catapults  and  slaughtering  swords 
of  the  Eoman  legions,  had  done  their  work ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  them  who  had 
imprecated  the  blood  of  the '  Just  One  upon  them, 
had  perished  in  despair.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
wasting  desolations,  we  find  the  indestructible  vitality 
of  Judaism  re-asserting  itself  at  once.  The  lowest  step 
of  their  poHtical  ruin  had,  indeed,  been  passed.  The 
Levitical  institutions  had  sunk  in  the  flames  of  the 
temple ;  and,  disfranchised  from  the  registry  of  nationSj 
oppressed,  despised,  and  hated  of  all  men,  the  residue 
of  this  doom-struck  people  took  with  them,  in  their  long 
and  Cain-like .  wanderings  through  the  whole  breadtl 
of  the  earth,  a  generic  character  which  was  literallj 

•  Berakoth, 
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indelible^  and  an  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
fcthers  which  no  vicissitudes  could  destroy. 

Not  a  small  number  lingered  on  the  ancestral  soil. 
Though  the   cities  were  wasted,  and  the  land  made 
desolate,  a  remnant  remained,  like  the  seed  of  a  future 
fkrvest,'  and  the  pledge   and  attestation   of  IsraeFs 
I  eternal  hold  of  the  inheritance  given  by  the  Unchange- 
;■  able  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for  ever.     They  were 
\  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.     Kre  and  sword,  the 
[  pangs  of  want,  and  the  wastes  of  incessant  conflict, 
\  wholesale  massacres,  or  daily  martyrdoms  by  the  gibbet, 
the  cross,  the  rack,  or  the  flaming  pile,  the  hungry 
teeth  of  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatres,  or  the  man- 
traffic  of  the  slave-market,  all  failed  to  undo  them. 
Rvhs  ardebat,  et  non  consumebatur.     Within  a  few 
years,  the  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world 
were  re-organized,  and  unfolding  in  every  country  of 
their  exile  a  uniform  religious  life. 

What  was  it  that  could  make  this  outcast,  but  un- 
broken, race  indomitable  and  immutable  amid  all  the 
^cissitudes  of  time?     It  was   their   unswerving  love 
Mid  allegiance  to   a  law  which  they  believed  to  be 
Divine.*    "  We  live,^^  wrote  Josephus,  "  we  live  under 
■  our  laws,   as    under  the   care   of    a    father.^'     And 
i  Wnerable  as  had  been  the  law  in  their  eyes  in  the 
past,  it  had  never  been  so  endeared  to  them  as  now, 
when  the  study  of  it  became  the  rallying-ground  where 
their  dissipated  strength  was  re-combined,  and  a  new 
;  era  of  national  life  inaugurated.® 
'     In  this  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  subjects  imme- 
;  &tely  relating  to  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God,  and 
'     ^  Isai.  vi.  11-13. 

*  '*  Judaism  found  its  last  asylum  in  its  academies.  A  conquered 
tttbn  changed  their  military  leaders  into  rabbins,  and  their  hosts  into 
ttmies  of  paie-cheeked  students,  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  schools." 
^jy^EAEu,  Seit, 
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in  which  was  found  the  secret  principle  that  kept  the 
from  dissolution,  we  behold  an  exemplification  of  tl 
ascendant  power  of  man's  spiritual  nature  over  aU  thi 
may  give  way  before  the  decays  of  time ;  the  supremac 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal  over  forces  which  are  mere! 
material  and  transient. 

II.  The  vigour  of  this  intellectual  life  of  Judaism  show 
itself  in  the  fact,  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Gamatje: 
II.,  of  Japhne,  the  next  incumbent  of  the  patriarchate 
the  scholastic  institutions  in  the  midst  of  so  many  diffi 
culties  attained  a  strength  and  effectiveness  such  as  ha( 
never  been  surpassed  in  Palestine.  It  is  true  we  kno\ 
but  comparatively  Httle  of  the  methods  of  educatioi 
which  had  obtained  among  the  Israelitish  people  ii 
previous  ages.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Judge 
we  read  of  a  heriath  sefer,  "the  city  of  books,''  i 
name  which  seems  to  indicate  the  seat  of  some  scholasti 
establishment  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Canaan 
ites.^  But  to  what  extent  the  people  availed  themselve 
of  such  helps,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance.  In  the  day 
of  Samuel,  again,  and  down  through  the  prophetica 
age,  there  are  indications  of  collegiate  settlements  i 
several  parts  of  the  country,  as  Bethel,  Jericho,*Gilgal 
Eama,  and  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  students,  unde 
the  name  of  beney  kanneviim,  "  sons  of  the  prophets, 
lived  a  kind  of  monastic,  or  rather  Pythagorean,  life^  i 
great  numbers,  (2  Kings  ii.  16,)  and  at  common  cost 
(2  Kings  iv.  38,  39 ;)  and  where  the  severer  study  of  th 
theocratic  laws  and  institutions  was  accompanied  wit 
that  of  poetry  and  music.  (1  Sam.  x.  5.)  But  thei 
schools  of  the  prophets  fell  into  decay  a  long  time  befo: 
the  Captivity.     Meanwhile  the  Levites  in  their  citie 

'  It  might,  however,  have  been  a  depository  of  national  archives,  th 
betokening  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing  before  the  time  of  Mose 
^  Though  not  bound  to  celibacy.    Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  1. 
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ad  fathers  of  families  at  home,  were  required  to  exer- 
ise  the  office  of  instructors  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  life.  (Deut.  vi.  1,  20,  &c.;  Prov.  vi.  20.)     And  these 
gdod  practices  greatly  revived  after  the  exile,  by  the 
MpTilse  given  to  them  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
synagogue.     Diligent  domestic  instruction,  not  only  by 
flie  father,  but  by  the  mother  of  a  family,  (Susanna  3; 
\  2  Tim,  i.  5 ;  iii.  15,)  appears  to  have  been  now  a  charac- 
;  teristic  of  Hebrew  Ufe ;   and,  in  addition  to  the  great 
ICdrash  schools  which  rose  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Soferite 
Bge,  the  founding  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in 
the  country  at  large,  was,  some  time  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  state,  promoted  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
Jesua  bar  Gramla.      Still  greater  completeness  was  now 
given  to  the  apparatus  of  public  instruction  by  the 
establishment,  at  different  times,  of  rabbinical  chairs  at 
Japhne  or  Jabneh,  Lydda,  Bethira,  Chammatha,  Cesarea, 
Magdala,  Sephoris  (Zaphat),  and  Tabaria  or  Tiberias,  the 
last  of  which  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  all  lands,  and 
for  all  time,  as  the  laboratory  of  the  Mishna  and  Masora. 
These  foundations  were  called  indiscriminately  by 
various  names  in  common.     The  school  was  termed 
leth  midrqsAj  "the  house   of  exposition/'  beth  rah- 
hnan,  "the  house  of  our  masters/'  bet  A  ulfcma,  "the 
house  of  doctrine/'  betk  sidra,  "the  house  of  order/' 
feshibak,  (Chald.,  metkibatAa,)  "the  seat  of  learning." 
Of  the  professors,  the  baali  yeshibahy  the  senior,  was 
lector  or  principal   of  the   school,   rosh  yeshibak,  or 
^ihta.      His  colleagues,  or  the  graduates  who  were 
eligible  to  that  dignity,  had  the  title  of  chaberim,  or 
"companions," — as  we  now  say,  "  fellows." 
The  curriculum  of  study  included  hermeneutics,  or 

'  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  21 ;  Alting.  Opp.y  torn.  v. ;  G.  Ursini  Antiquit. 
Bebr.  ScholasL;  {Hafn.,  1702;)  Beer,  Skizze  einer  Geschich.  der 
^rsi^Auff^if,  def  IZn^erriffA^s  6ei  den,  Israeliten,  {FraOy  1832.) 
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the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Aalaka,  or 
the  constitutions  of  the  traditional  law ;  popular  ethics^ 
in  the  form  of  gnbmonology  and  fable;  hagada,  w 
legendary  history,  sacred  poetry,  and  the  science  of  the 
calendar.  In  the  schools  of  Babylon  attention  was 
given  also  to  astronomy  and  medicine. 

In  the  hours  of  instruction  t^le  rosh  yeshibah  was 
enthroned  on  an  elevated  chair,  around  which  were 
placed  the  seats  of  the  chaberim,  and  the  body  of  Hw 
students  [talmudhn,  ketanim)  occupied  the  floor  on 
low  mats,  thus  "  sitting  at  the  feet "  of  their  masters.* 
The  principal  read  the  text  or  thema,  and  gave  his  expo- 
sition, which  was  followed  up  by  comments  from  the 
cAaberim,  and  by  questions  from  the  talmvdim,  or 
"learners.^'  Thus  the  subject  was  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and  a  recognition  or  memorandum  made  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived. 

The  academical  degree  of  chaber  was  conferred  by 
the  rosh  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate, 
with  the  words,  "  Be  thou  chaber '^  He  was  now  pro-  j 
moted  to  a  seat  in  the  schools,  and  empowered  to  give 
his  sentence  or  judgment  on  a  matter  in  debate,  his 
opinion  possessing  now  a  certain  value  or  authority.  He 
now  also  dropped  his  simple  personal  name,  and  took 
the  more  brief,  but  more  honourable,  designation  of  "the 
son  of '^  such  an  one.  Por  instance,  Joshua  the  son  of 
Bethira  would  now  be  called  Ben  Bethira ;  or  Simon  the 
son  of  Zoma,  simply  Ben  Zoma."*  The  higher  degree 
was  that  of  rav  or  rabbi;  in  Babylon,  mar.  It  was 
given  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  chaber,  with  the 
bestowment  of  a  key,  to  denote  that  there  was  conveyed 
to  him  a  power  of  opening  the  law  by  authoritative 
exposition,  and  of  locking  up  or  releasing  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

*  Acts  xxii.  3.  *  Comjaifc  Avotli,  ^,\»^« 
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The  schools  had  two  sessions  in  the  year :  the  Burn- 
er semestre  beginning  with  niaan,  (new  moon  of 
.pril,)  and  ending  with  elul,  (new  moon  of  Septem- 
ler.)  The  winter  semestre  began  with  tishri,  (new 
noon  of  October,)  and  ended  with  adar,  (new  moon 
of  March.)  In  the  concluding  month  of  each  half- 
jrear,  the  studies  of  the  session  were  revised.  On  these 
occasions  there  were  academic  disputations,  which 
created  extensive  interest,  and  were  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  hearers.'  These  recitations  ushered  in  the  feasts 
of  Pesach  and  Sttccoth,  (Passover  and  Tabernacles,)  and 
the  Sabbath  before  each  had  the  special  name  of  Sab- 
hath  Kalla^  The  hearers  were  called  heni  kalla.  The 
day  was  also  termed  Shabatha  de  rigla,  "ihd  Sabbath 
of  exercises/'  and  those  who  took  part  in  them  beni 
deriffla. 

f  Jamnia,'  a  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  between 
?tolemais  and  Cesarea,  not  far  from  Mount  Carmel, 
was  the  first  rendezvous  of  the  rabbins  escaped  from 
the  common  ruin.  True  to  their  hereditary  instinct, 
their  first  care  was  the  conservation  of  their  theocratic 
law.  The  temple,  the  once  visible  symbol  of  the 
Mosaic  cultus,  had  indeed  passed  away;  but  it  was 
their  vocation  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  edifice,  which  should  abide  through 
all  time.  Eabbinism  was  now  to  be  what  Mosaism 
lad  once  been, — ^the  religion  of  the  people.  The  syn- 
hedrial  court  was  to  be  succeeded  by  ^*  the  house  of 
judgment ;''  the  pontiff  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Hillel ;  and  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, with  their  material  and  mechanical  sacrifices,  by 
the  hierophants  of  Tradition  and  Kabala. 

*  Agra  dekallah  duchaqa. — Jomat  20,  5. 

*  Kalla,  q.  d.,  **  fimshin^  time." 

'  CtUed  ran'onsJjr,  JamnJa,  Jabneb,  Japbia,  Japhne. 
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"  Tlie  yoke  of  the  Romans  was  exchanged  for  tint 
of  the  rabbins/'  We  may  add  that,  strong  as  tbfi 
Eoman  sway  had  been,  the  new  dominion  attamed  I 
potency  infinitely  greater.  In  the  first  place,  its  autho- 
rity was  recognised,  and  implicitly  deferred  to,  as  Divinei 
The  new  clerical  corporation  were  the  representatives 
of  Moses.  The  seffiika,  or  act  of  ordination,  coDf 
nected  the  rabbi  with  a  direct  succession  of  men  whu, 
as  sanhedrins,  synagogues,  prophetic  colleger,  priest^ 
and  pontififs,  back  to  the  days  of  the  Theophany  on 
Mount  Sinai,  had  received  and  conveyed  the  spokea 
word  of  Gk)d,  and  had  been  His  own  appointed  oradtt 
to  the  people.  He,  then,  who  heard  these  interpreters 
of  the  Divine  mind,  heard  in  efifect  the  Divinity  Himselt 
\Jipon  their  lips  hung  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  He 
who  explained  the  law  in  any  other  sense  than  theiis^ 
hjid  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come.  The  reverence 
due  to  the  rabbi  was  like  that  which  is  due  to  Heaven.' 
The  words  of  the  rabbi  were  no  other  than  the  words 
of  the  Most  High/  and  he  who  said  that  which  he 
had  not  heard  from  liis  rabbi,  caused  the  Shekina  to 
depart  from  Israel.^  And  in  the  second  place,  while 
the  requirements  of  these  men  took  the  character  and 
gravity  of  law  in  its  Divinest  form,  they  encircled  and 
insphered  the  entire  interests  of  life.  The  solemnities 
of  religion  must  be  understood  after  their  idea,  and  per- 
formed according  to  their  prescriptions.  New  appoint- 
ments were  superadded  to  the  institutions  of  the  written 
law,  and  new  meanings  given  to  the  ancient  ordinances 
of  Sabbath,  Passover,  new-moontide,  festival,  or  fast- 
day.  The  times,  terms,  manner,  and  words  in  which 
the  congregation,  the  family,  or  the  individual  should 
approach  the  throne  of  God  in  prayer,  were  all  sub- 

®  Yehe  more  rahhan  kemore  shamayim, — Avoth,  3,  8.         '  73.,  4,  13. 
^  Bera/^oth,  fol,  27,  2,  a :  comp.  JSntinn,  2.1-,  aad.  SanRcrfrin,  110. 
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cted  to  rabbinic  regulation.     The  habits  of  domestic 
ad  personal  life,  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  employ- 
lents  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  the  hand; 
ood,  meal-times,  dress, — ^were  all  stamped,  so  to  speak, 
rith  xabbinism^s   official   seal.      Meantime  liberty  of 
hought  was   abrogated.     The  mind  was   shut  up  to 
rabbinical   ideas.      All  Gentile   learning  was   placed 
onder  ban;  no  communion  with  human  intellect  out- 
ride of  this  pale  could  be  allowed.     The  whole  range 
of  action  permitted  to  the  Jewish  mind  was  included 
in  the  mazes  of  a  vaulted  labyrinth,  from  whence  there 
was  no  outlet  but  through  the  terrible  gate  of  excom- 
mmiication.   For  the  strength  of  these  coercions  became 
yet  more  potent  by  their  maledictory  sanctions.      A 
fearfal  curse  came  upon  the  opposer.     In  the  mildest 
form  of  penalty  his  reputation  was  blasted  by  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nesyoha,  or  the  nidui ;  iand  by  the  more 
complete  punishment  of  contumacy  his  temporal  inter- 
ests were  ruined,  and  his  everlasting  welfare  undone, 
by  the  tremendous   doom   of    the  skametka,   or  the 
cherem.     He  who  was  struck  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
these  anathemas,  died  to  all  privileges,  civil  and  reli- 
gious.   He  became  an  alien  to  his  kinsman,  his  wife, 
or  his  child.     His  place  was  no  longer  found  in  the 
house  of  prayer.     AU  men  shunned  him.     He  lived 
accursed;  and  when  he  died,  no  religious   solemnity 
hallowed  his  funeral,  and  no  stone  marked  his  grave. 
Thus  it  became  true  almost  to  the    letter,   that  he 
who  transgressed  the  word  of  the  Soferim  threw  away 
kislife.* 

m.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  this  stupendous  ethical  system 
was  administered  under  a  succession  of  presidents ;  in 
flonia  by  the  resA  haggola,   or  glutha^  (^^  prince 

^  Ihemn,  foL  21, 
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of  the  exile/')  and  in  Palestine  by  the  nasi  or  patriaidi 
of  the  West.     Basnage  is  certainly  in  error  where*  lift 
argues    that  the   dignity  of  patriarch  was  unknovi 
among  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Adrian.     The  oflk^ 
indeed^  did  not  assume  its  full  grandeur  till  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  that  the  hoi 
of  the  sanhedrin  and  rabbinical  schools  had  a  recog- 
nised pre-eminency  in  the  nation,  is  a  fact  that  camiol 
be  denied;  and  that  this  pre-eminency  gave  him  Ita 
slattis  of  a  prince  or  nasi  of  the  people,  is  equal^ 
incontrovertible.     In  the  Tahnud  there  is  an  account 
of  an  aged  man,  Ishmael  ben  Jose,  who   lived  nofc 
more   than  sixty  years   after  the   destruction  of  fl»  ; 
temple,  and  who,  in  delivering  upon  his   death-brf 
some  traditions   he    had    received    from   his   fatbeiSy  i 
describes  them  as  having  been  hearers  of  Hillel  and 
Gamaliel,  whom  he  calls  their  nusiimy  or  "princes,'' 
in  a  way  which  intimates  that  such  was  their  ordinaiy 
title.*    But  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  some- '" 
thing  like  order,  after  the  chaos  of  confusion  into  which 
their  great  calamity  had  thrown  them,  that  the  patri- 
archate received  its  full  developement.      The  incuin* 
bent  of  the  office  then  had  the  titles  of  rosh  abotlh 
" patriarch,^'  nasi,  "prince,^'  and  ab  /molam,  "universal 
father.'^     While  the  Babylonian  Jews  had  their  own 
resA  gluthay  the  Palestinian  patriarch  was  recognised  by 
the  IsraeUtes  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  all  th^ 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean.     His  pontifical  throu^ 
was  fixed  after  a  while  at  Tiberias,  and  from  this  sea^ 
of  power  he  sent  his  absolute  mandates  and  decision^ 
to   all  the   schools   and   synagogues   of    his   spiritua 
dominions.     His  revenue  was  supplied  by  a  commol 
tribute,  after  the  manner  of  the  didrachm  payment  t^ 
the  temple;  and  his  communication  with  the  varioa: 
^  Uistoire  des  Juifs,  liv.  iii.,  cTiap.  1.  *■  S]ittlbatli,lQ\.  \^,  2. 
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\)TaiLches  of  his  immense  diocese  was  maintained  not 

only  by  the  transmission  of  documentary  missives,  but 

by  the  personal  agency  of  constituted  ofiBcers,  called 

dudechiriy  or  "  apostles/'  and  that  of  subordinate  patri- 

arclis,  located  in  some  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Jewish 

.'   population.      His  stattts  as  patriarch  was  recognised 

I   by  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  him  in  imperial 

rescripts  the  title  of  illustris  and  clarissimus.      The 

Patriarch  Gamaliel  received  from  the  Emperor  Theo- 

dosiiis  a  patent,  defining  the  limits  of  his  authority, 

and  investing  him  with  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a 

prefect.     This  patent,  however,  was  subsequently  taken 

away.      The   dignity  itself,  having  lasted  350  years, 

through  thirteen  generations  of  the  race  of  Hillel,  was 

abolished  in  the  year  415. 

rV.  It  was  at  Jamnia,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
rabbinical  college  took  up  their  first  position  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.     The  presidency  fell  by  every 
right  to  GamaHel  II.,  the  son  of  Simon.     He  had  been 
carefully  educated  by  his  father  in  all  the   erudition 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  his  life  was  spared  by  Titus 
through  the  intercession  of  Jochanan  ben  Zachai.     One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  re-constitute   the  sanhedrin,'' 
a  body  which,  though  now  divested  of  all  the  insignia 
of  secular  authority,  soon  unfolded  a  moral  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Jewish  life,  as  great,  or  greater,  rather, 
than  it  had  ever  wielded  in  the  days  of  its  highest 
majesty  in  the  Holy  City.     As  the  head  of  the  schools, 
Gamaliel  exercised  a  severe  discrimination  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students.     They  were  to  consist  of  the  elite 
of  the  nation  for  intelligence  and  character.      The 
utmost  order  was  observed  in  the  studies  and  routine 
of  the  school,  which  obtained  the  cognomen  of  "  the 
Vine-garden,^^  from  the  precision  with  which  the  youths 

^  Jadaim, 
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were  arranged  in  regular  lines.     No  one  but  a  proper 

matriculated  man  was  admitted  to  the  lectures.'    It  w; 

distinguislied  as  a  good  law-school;  the  studies  cob 

prehending  the  law  of  nature^  Scripture,  and  traditioi 

with  practical  references  and  comparative  illustratioi 

from  the  Eoman  code.     Gramaliel's  great  influence  an 

authority  ate  manifest  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  hi 

in  the  Mishna.      Some    amusing   specimens  of   tl 

scholastic  controversies  of  the  day  are  given  in  tb 

work  and  in  the  Talmud ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  date 

mination  of  the  time  of  the  new  moon;'^  and  on  tl 

questions,  whether  a  male  child  bom  with  a  hare-1 

could  be  considered  legally  unblemished,®  and  wheth 

the  recital  of  evening  prayers  by  individual  Israelii 

was  obligatory  or  optional;*  points  upon  which  tl 

nasi  came  into  collision  with  some  of  the  chief  m^ 

of    his   synagogue.      Distinguished  by  an    emineni 

autocratic  temper,  Gamaliel  provoked  their  oppositic 

and  led  some  of  them,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  formati' 

of  rival  schools  of  their  own.     His  overbearing  mann 

especially  on  one  occasion,  when  he  treated  the  popu 

Rabbi  Joshua  with  unmerited  and  relentless  contume 

so  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  people,  as  to  lead 

his  temporary  deposition.    He  was,  however,  afterward 

through  the  good  offices  of  the  same  Joshua,  support 

by  Akiva — ^restored  to  his  throne,  though  with  a  mi 

defined  and  restricted  power. 

V.  The  Mishna  and  Talmud  contain  frequent  rei 
ences  t  several  men  who  were  the  fellow-labourers 
Gamalie  Of  the  principal  of  these  it  will  be  pro 
to  set  down  a  few  brief  notices. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  Eliezbr  ben  Asaeja,  of 
opulent  and  noble  family,  who  traced  their  descent  ft 

•  Berakotk.  ^  Both  Eashana,  cap.  2. 

»  Talm,  Berakoth.  »  Ibid. 
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Ezra.  Eliezer  was  the  tenth  in  saccession  from  that 
prophet.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  law,  and, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  deemed  eligible, 
on  the  deposition  of  Gamaliel,  to  be  elected  as  his 
successor.  He  had  a  majority  of  votes  over  Akiva,  and 
filled  the  office  till  the  restoration  of  the  preceding 
patriarch. 

2.  EuEZBR  BEN  Hybxanos,  sumamed  afterwards  Hag- 
gedola  the  Great,  a  man  also  of  good  family,  but  of 
neglected  education  in  early  life;  a  defect  which  he 
assidnously  repaired,  when,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
urged  by  an  awakened  impulse  after  knowledge,  he  left 
Iris  father's  house  and  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  of  whose  school  he  became  a 
distingiiished  ornament.  The  esteem  of  the  disciple  for 
the  master  is  discernible  in  the  saying  imputed  to 
Eliezer,  that  **  a  man  could  draw  no  more  water  from  a 
cistern  than  what  had  been  first  poured  into  it;  but 
that  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  access  to  a  fountain 
whose  supplies  were  inexhaustible/*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  admiration  with  which  Ben  Zachai  regarded 
his  favourite  scholar  may  be  gathered  from  the  eulogy, 
that  "even  Abraham,  Isaak,  and  Jacob,  were  blessed 
in  having  such  a  descendant  as  Eliezer.**  Of  him, 
too,  the  author  of  Zachuth  affirms,  with  true  oriental 
hyberbole,  that  "if  the  outspread  heavens  were  parch- 
ment, the  trees  of  Lebanon  writing  reeds,  and  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  transmuted  into  ink,  all  would  be 
insufficient  to  pourtray  his  wisdom/*  Eliener,  pro- 
found in  the  Kabala,  made  many  practical  a.quisitions 
JQ  magical  science,  and  became  the  thaumaturgist  of 
the  schools. 

While  the  controversies  between  Gramaliel  and  the 
rival  doctors  of  Jamnia  were  running  so  high,  Eliefz.et 
nndfirfaat  the  formation  of  a,  school  of  his   OYna.  »t 
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Lydda^  where  his  teachiog  appears  to  have  assumed  aa 
almost  entirely  mystical  or  kabalistic  character.  In 
Jamnia  his  principles  were  not  held  in  much  respect; 
and  on  his  occasional  visits  and  disputations  there^  he 
would  seek  to  confirm  a  doctrine  demurred  to  by  his 
hearers  with  the  sanction  of  miracles.  ''The  river  ran 
backward,  and  the  walls  of  the  college,  leaned,  at  hs 
word/'  But  these  prodigies  seem  to  have  made  httle 
impression  on  his  incredulous  antagonists.  On  one 
occasion  the  Bath  Kol  confirmed  his  sentence  on  the 
spot ;  but  Rabbi  Joshua  exclaimed,  "  Such  wonders  are 
no  credentials  of  trath.  We  trouble  not  ourselves  here 
with  miracles,  or  with  the  Bath  Kol,  but  try  to  arrive 
at  just  conclusions  by  the  Ught  of  intelligence.'^  In 
fact,  his  mysticisms  and  thaumaturgics  so  comproinised 
him  with  the  rabbinical  authorities,  that  he  fell  under 
the  ban  of  shamatha,  from  which  he  was  only  set  free 
when  in  the  article  of  death.  On  account  of  this 
circumstance,  he  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  Eliezer 
Hashamathi.^ 

8.  There  was  another  Eliezer,  the  son  op  Aeak, 
who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  preceding.  The 
principal  notices  of  him  are  comprised  in  the  book 
Avoth.  He,  too,  was  a  scholar  of  Ben  Zachai,  who  is 
said  to  have  affirmed,  that  "if  all  the  wise  men  of 
Israel  were  in  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  even  Eliezer 
ben  Hyrkanos  with  them,  Eliezer  ben  Arak  would 
outweigh  them  all.^^  Once,  when  with  his  disciples^ 
"Ben  Zachai  said  to  them,  'Go  forth,  and  consider 
which  is  the  good  path  that  a  man  should  persevere 
in.'  E.  Eliezer  answered,  'A  good  eye.'  E.  Joshua 
said,  'A  good  companion.''  E.  Jose  said,  'A  good 
neighbour.'  E.  Eliezer  ben  Arak  said,  '  A  good  heart.' 
He  said  to  them,  'I  prefer  the  words  of  Ben  Arak, 

'  Of  the  work  Pirkey  da-Eliezer,  aUnbuted.  to  "tom,  ^^  ira^'ct  ^ti. 
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liecause  his  words  include  yours/     He  said  to  them, 

*  Go  forth,  and  consider  which  is  the  evil  thing  that  a 

man  ought  to  shun/     E.  Eliezer  answered,  'An,  evil 

eye/    R.  Joshua,  'An  evil  companioD/     R.  Jose,  *  An 

evil  neighbour/     R.  Simon  said,  '  He  who  borroweth, 

and  payeth  not ;  for  he  who  borroweth  from  man  is  as 

lie  who  borroweth  from  God/     R.  EHezer  ben  Arak 

said,  'An  evil  heart/     He  said  to  them,  'I  prefer  the 

words  of  Ben  Arak,  because  his  words  include  yours/'' 

Ben  Arak's  favourite  maxim  was,  "  Be  quick  to  study 

the  law,   and    know  what   thou   shouldst  return  in 

answer  to  the  Epicurean.     And  remember  before  whom 

thou  labourest ;  for  the  Master  who  employed  thee  is 

faithful,  and  will  recompense  thee  the  reward  of  thy 

toil/'.' 

4.  JosHTJA  BEN  Hananja.  This  truly  respectable 
nian  was  probably  the  most  able  of  all  the  rabbins  of  that 
period.  It  is  said  that,  before  his  birth,  his  mother 
invoked  the  intercessions  of  the  synagogue,  that  her 
child  might  be  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  righte- 
ousness. 

He,  too,  studied  at  Jerusalem  under  Ben  Zachai,  from 
whom  he  received  the  ordination  of  rabbi.  Becoming 
one  of  the  chaberim  of  Gamaliel  at  Jabneh,  he  held 
there  for  some  time  the  high  office  of  ah  heth  din. 
Yet,  though  universally  honoured  as  a  master  in  Israel, 
he  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  working  at  the  trades  of  a  wheel- 
maker  and  blacksmith.*  Subsequently  a  provision  was 
made  for  him  by  tithes,  paid  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  His  controversies  with  Gamaliel  and 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos  are  celebrated  in  the  Mishna  and 
Talmud.  The  uneasy  state  of  things  at  Jabneh  induced 
him  to  found  a  school  for  himself  at  Pekjin.     His 

'  :B%rkey  Avoth,  cap.  2.  »  Berakoth,  fol.  28. 
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authority  as  arbitrator  in  rabbinical  disputations  hadf 
great  weight  both  with  clergy  and  laity;  and  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  powers  and  the  pungency  of  his  wit 
rendered  him  a  formidable  antagonist.     At  a  later 
period  of  his  life  Joshua  went  to  Eome  with  GramaHel 
and  Akiva,  to  negotiate  with  the  imperial  court  (m 
some  matters  relating  to  the  oppressed  state  of  tk 
Jews ;  when,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of  hii 
countrymen,  he  received  something  like  kindness  firam 
the  Emperor  Trajan.*     It  is  to   this  time  that  the 
traditionary  anecdote,  however  questionable,  undouW- 
edly  refers, — that  Imra,  the  daughter  of  Trajan,  formed 
a  personal  acquaintance  wfth  the  despised  Jew,  and 
honoured  him  with  her  friendship.     The  anecdote  to 
which  I  more  especially  allude,  is  to  the  effect,  that  ^ 
the  princess,  who  regarded  his  intellectual  and  moral   ] 
excellence  as  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  home-    1 
liness  of  his  outward  appearance,  said,  on  one  occasion, 
"Thou  art  the  Beauty  of  Wisdom  in  an  abject  dress:" 
to  which  the  rabbi  replied,  "  Good  wine  is  not  kept  in 
gold  or  silver  vases,  but  in  vessels  of  earthenware.'^* 

On  one  occasion  the  emperor  himself  said  to  him, 
"You  teach  that  your  God  is  everywhere,  and  boast 
that  He  resides  especially  among  you.  I  should  like  to 
see  Him."  "The  presence  of  God  is  indeed  every- 
where,'' answered  Joshua;  but  He  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
can  mortal  eyes  behold  His  glory."  Trajan,  however, 
maintained  his  proposal.  "Well,"  said  the  rabbi, 
"let  us  first  look  at  one  of  His  ambassadors."  Upon 
this  he  took  the  emperor  into  the  open  air,  and  told 
him  to  gaze  at  the  sun,  then  shining  iq  his  noon-day 
strength.     "I  cannot,"  said  Trajan;  "the  light  dazzle 

*  JosT,  iii.,  205. 

'  Bereskith  Rabba,  sec.  65.    Many  patrician  ladies  in  Rome  were 
proselytes  to  Judaism. 
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me/^  "Canst  thou,  then/^  said  Joshua,  "who  art 
unable  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  His  creatures, 
expect  to^behold  the  glory  of  the  Creator  ?"^ 

5.  Tarphon  (Teraphon,  or  Tryphon)  was  a  Jew 
of  sacerdotal  family  and  opulent  circumstances,  and 
sometime  rector  of  the  school  at  Lydda.  Lightfoot, 
Carpzov,  and  others,  maintain  that  he  is  the  same 
Trypho  who  is  the  interlocutor  in  Justin  Martyr's 
Dialogue, — an  opinion  to  which  there  is  but  little  to 
object/    His  motto  was  a  very  solemn  one :   "  The 

:  «layis  short;  the  labour  vast;  but  the  labourers  are 
;  dothfol,  though  the  reward  is  great,  and  the  Master 
f    presseth  for  dispatch/^ 

6.  Another  man  of  the  time  was  Nechunja  ben 
Hakanah,  celebrated  for  his  kabalistic  learning.     He 

;  seems  (to  credit  tradition)  to  have  been  bom  a  kaba- 
Jfe;  for,  even  when  a  child,  his  conversation  was  about 
tie  mysteries  of  the  Divine  name,  and  the  precious 
verities  of  Kabala  fell  from  his  lips  like  pearls.  The 
two  earliest  kabalistic  books,  Bahir  and  Peliah,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

7.  IsHMAEL  BEN  Elisha  Hakohen,  a  scholar  of 
Joshua  ben  Hananja  and  Nechunja,  became  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  of  his  day.  He  was  especially  cele- 
brated as  a  theosophist,  and  died,  a.d.  121,  a  political 
martyr.  The  works  assigned  to  him  are  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  the  critics.  No  one  believes  that 
those  which  are  now  extant  under  his  name  were  written 
by  him  as  we  now  have  them,  though  the  groundwork 
of  them  may  be  authentic.  We  have  given  notices  of 
them  under  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  A 
mpre  indubitable  work  of  Ishmael  is  the  little  herme- 

•  TaJm.  Cholin. 

'Compare  the  expression  in  the  Dialogue,  'Ev  t^J   vvv  ycvofiey^ 
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neatical  code  of  rcles  for  the  mterpietation  of  the  lai^ 
thirteen  in  number,  S^^f^'^A  e^rek  midnrofh  huttorakl 
TheT  have  bttn  often  orizited,  and  mav  be  found  in  thfli 
Tolume  of  daily  ommon  prayer. 

S.  Aktta   BEX  Joseph.     The   old  Jewish  wrifceB- 
have  embellished  their  biographies  with  such  a  varieij 
of  fables,  as  to  make  it  di£cnlt  to  give  a  substantially 
true  account  of  the  persons  who  were  the  subjects  d 
them.     The  facts,  however,  of  Akiva's  history  appear  to 
be  these.     He  was  not  of  purely  Jewish  blood,  hn 
family  having  descended  from  Sisera,  the  Gentile  war* 
rior,  by  an  Israelitish  mother.     Akiva  was  at  first  a 
shepherd  youth  without  education,  and,  as  he  would 
afterwards  confess,  entertaining  a  strong  aversion  to  tho 
rabbinical  teachers  of  the  people.     At  this  time  he  kept 
the  flocks  of  Kalva  Shebna,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Judea. 
The  daughter  of  Kalva  was  induced  to  become  Akiva's 
wife  by  a  secret  marriage,  and  was  in  consequence  dis- 
inherited by  her  enraged  father.     To  vindicate  himsdf 
as  worthy  of  the  alliance,  Akiva,  at  the  instance  of  to 
wife,  resolved  to  win  a  name  in  Israel,  as  a  master  in  \ 
the  science  of  the  law.     He  studied  for  several  years  ' 
under  Eliezer  and  Joshua,  took  rank  as  chaber  and  tM  j 
at  Jabneh,  and  founded  a  college  of  his  own  at  Bani 
Brak.     His  father-in-law,  now  as  proud  of  his  son  ai  ■ 
he  had  been  at  first  ashamed  of  him,  revoked  his  fini  3 
decision,  and  Akiva,  at  no  late  period,  became  one  d  ^ 
the  most  wealthy  Jews  of  the  day ;  the  fortune  of  Ml  : 
first   wife   having  been   augmented    by   an    extensive 
be(iuest  from  a  certain  Ketia  ben  Shallum,  and  by  » 
second  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  Eoman  general 
Akiva  was  now  in  great  glory,  and  the  most  popute 
t(;aclier  of  the  schools,  his  disciples  being  numbered  by 
thousands.      One  of  his   favourite   sayings  was,  that 
'^wliatever  is   ordained  by  Heaven  is  for  our  goocL" 
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He  had  a  strong  confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of 

aU  the  prophetic  Scriptures;  and  once  comforted  a 

friend,  when  walking  together  among  the  ruins  of  the 

Holy  City,  by  reminding  him  that  the  promises  relating 

to  Jerusalem's  future  were   as   divinely  true   as  the 

threatenings  which  had  been  fulfilled  in  her  desolation. 

When  Eliezer  was  placed  under  ban,  Akiva  took  his 
office  at  Lydda.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  held  in 
great  repute  for  his  attainments.  "  His  intellect,**  in 
the  usual  highly  wrought  style  of  expression,  "  was  able 
to  comprehend  all  mysteries,  and  his  eye  saw  every  pre- 
cious thing.*'  As  a  teacher  of  the  law,  he  pursued  the 
same  analytical  method  which  had  been  first  struck  out 
by  Hillel;  and  several  works  in  this  department  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  upon  dubious  and  disputed 
authority : — a  mi&rash,  a  meJciltha,  not  extant,  the  book 
Sifray  and  the  theosophical  work  Jetsira,  of  which  we 
sliall  have  to  treat  hereafter,  together  with  a  body  of 
Hebrew  jurisprudence,  similar  in  outline  to  that  which 
las  come  down  to  us  from  Jehuda  Hakkodesh. 

The  iron  hand  of  the  conqueror  had  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  Jews  ever  since  their  subversion  as  a  political 
power.  In  the  article  of  taxation,  along  with  the  old 
land  subsidy  and  the  capitation  tax,  laid  equally  upon 
rich  and  poor,  Titus  ^  and  Domitian  had  insisted  on  the 
fidrachm,  which  had  been  paid  formerly  to  the  temple. 
These  exactions  were  rendered  the  more  hateful  from 
the  facts  of  their  being  paid  to  a  heathen  ruler,  and  that 
the  temple  tribute,  once  an  offering  to  the  true  God, 
Was  now  demanded  under  the  character  of  an  oblation 
to  Jupiter  Capitohnus.  It  was  levied,  moreover,  with 
the  utmost  severity,  often  accompanied  witli  personal 
insult  and  ill  treatment.  Under  Nerva  these  hardships 
were  somewhat  abated ;  but  Trajan  had  renewed  them, 
®  XiPHiLlN.  ex  Dio.  in  Vespas.,  217. 
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and  with  manifestations  of  unqualified  dislike.  TJj 
growing  impatience  of  the  Jews  under  a  heatlMl 
government  was  again  revealing  itself  in  Palestine 
the  provinces/  and  the  natural  hostility  of  the  empeRHl 
disposition  towards  them  was  roused  to  acts  of  qpd 
oppression.  Their  synagogues  and  schools  were  vio- 
lated, an  edict  was  put  forth  prohibiting  the  rite  rf 
circumcision,  while  every  encouragement  was  given  ill 
Gentile  colonists  to  settle  themselves  at  Jerusalem.  Al 
these  insults  were  now  moving  the  common  soul  of  tb 
people,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  terrible  convnL 
sions  which  formed  the  next  disastrous  chapter  in  thA 
ill-fated  history. 

It  is  not  in  our  province  to  detail  at  large  the  horro» 
of  the  tragedy  which  now  unfolded  its  successive 
of  murd^,'  in  the  insurrection  in  Cyrenaica,  in  tta 
detestable  excesses  of  wliich  the  infuriated  Jews  are  said 
to  have  massacred  220,000  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  tto 
spread  of  this  deadly  fanaticism  into  Egypt,  where  » 
multitude  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  became  its  victims;  ia 
the  simultaneous  movements  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  in 
the  crowning  guilt  of  those  tremendous  days  whea 
240,000  of  the  islanders  of  Cyprus  fell  beneath  the 
knives  and  daggers  of  their  IsraeUtish  assailants.  These 
felonious  butcheries  have  left  stains  of  blood  upon  the 
page  of  Jewish  history  wliich  can  never  be  effaced. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  among  the  descendants  of  that 
people,  in  the  present  day,  who  would  not  be  wiUing  to 
give  their  full-toned  "  Amen ''  to  the  universal  verdi(* 

^  As  in  attempts  to  repair  various  ruined  military  fortifications,  aai 
to  construct,  or  clear  out,  subterranean  passages  at  Jerusalem,  and  ii 
the  practice  of  supplying  the  Roman  soldiers  with  worthless  am* 
when  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them. 

2  See  Basnage,  liv.  vi.,  chap.  8,  9  ;  Jost,  th.  iii.,  c.  8  ;  Dio  CASSitJS, 
Ixviii.,  32 ;  et  Ixix.,  12-14;  and  especially  Ber  Jud.  Krieg  unter  de* 
Kaisern  Trajan  u.  Hadrian^  von  F.  Munter,  th.  iii. 
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f  reprobation  which  those  acts  have  called  forth  from 
he  civilized  world.  Here,  too,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
iffering  a  passing  act  of  homage  to  the  triumphant 
meekness  and  long-suffering  of  the  persecuted  Christian 
church,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  impatience 
and  savage  revengefulness  displayed  by  the  rabbinical 
Bjrnagogue.  The  Christians, — deny  it  who  can, — for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  had  to  suffer,  from  the 
tyrannical  sword  of  Eome,  those  unceasing  persecu- 
tions, in  which  not  only  were  involved  oppressions 
greater  than  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  the  victims  of, 
but  myriads  of  them  were  martyred  in  every  form  of 
cruelty:  yet  they  suffered,  in  life  and  death,  with  no 
attempt  at  resistance  or  reprisal,  returning  only  benefits 
for  injuries,  and  spending  their  dying  breath  in  inter- 
cessions for  their  destroyers ! 

The  Emperor  Trajan  did  not  succeed  in  quelling 
these  fierce  outbreaks  without  still  greater  sacrifice  of 
life.  The  energetic  efforts  of  his  generals,  Martins 
Turbo  in  Cyrenaica,  Hadrian  in  Cyprus,  and  Lucius 
Quietus  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  were,  however, 
followed,  after  a  time,  by  the  restoration  of  order. 

But  the  calm  was  only  temporary.     The  hatred  of 
the  Jews  to  their  conquerors  was  literally  indomitable. 
The  pohtical  sky  grew  dark  again  with  clouds  portent- 
ous of  yet  heavier  tempests.     Trajan  was  succeeded,  in 
117,  by  Hadrian.     Lucius  Quietus  had  been  displaced 
by  the  new  emperor,  who  re-delegated  to  T.  Annius 
Rufus  the  government  of  Judea.     It  was  this  general 
vho  had  caused  the  plough  to  be  driven  over  the  area 
of  the  ruined  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  an  insulting  token 
to  the  Israehtes  of  the  detennination  of  their  Latin 
Kilers  that  its  desolation  should  be  final.     The  whole 
poUcy  of  Rufus  was  such  as  to  exasperate  into  renewed 
fenzy  the  ill-subdued  fever  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  to 
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goad  the  people  to  a  fresh  outbreak.  The  near  pfr 
sence  of  the  emperor,  who  came  at  that  time  into  tti 
East,  did  not  hinder  the  most  active  preparations  at 
their  part  for  a  new  enterprise  for  freedom;  and  vA 
sooner  had  he  retired,  than  the  insurrection  broke  ( 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  strength  of  the  Jeinf 
amounting  numerically  to  more  than  200,000  do^ 
perate  men,  had  now  become  the  more  formidable  Iff; 
a  military  organization  under  a  leader  of  talent  an^' 
bravery,  who,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  jesa, 
baffled  the  utmost  efiForts  of  the  Eoman  legions.  Of 
the  antecedent  history  of  this  man  scarcely  anything 
is  certainly  known.  His  true  name  was  Simon.  A 
robber  chieftain,"  with  large  and  ambitious  views,  he  sa# 
in  the  character  of  the  times  the  season  of  opporfcunitj 
for  an  undertaking  wliich,  if  successful,  would  seat  him 
on  a  throne.  He  announced  himself  as  that  long- 
expected  deliverer  who  in  Judea^s  darkest  hour  was  \o 
arise  for  her  redemption.  The  present  temper  of  the 
people,  and  their  ancient  and  confirmed  hope  of  such  ft 
providential  interposition,  won  for  him  their  entire 
acquiescence.  Their  very  miseries  were,  with  them,  not 
only  a  political  motive  for  a  last  effort,  but  a  religion* 
prognostic  of  success.  The  prophets  had  foretold,  and  \ 
their  fathers  had  taught  them  to  believe  it,  that  the  ^ 
Messiah  would  appear  in  the  highest  crisis  of  their 
need.  Nor  was  this  persuasion  confined  to  the  bosoms  of 
the  multitude  only ;  for  it  acted  with  the  loftiest  sway  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  rabbins; 
and  Akiva  became  a  new  EKas,  who,  like  the  Baptist  in 
the  desert,  was  to  prepare,  by  his  preaching,  the  way 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Simon,  therefore,  was  inaugu- 
rated as  their  Messianic  king,  with  the  name  of  Bof 
"the  Son  of  the  Star:'' — ^rather,  let  us  say, 
8  EusEB.  Eist  Eccles.,  iv.,  6. 
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I  meteor  whose  ominous  light  served  only  to  allure 
nyriads  of  benighted  men  to  the  abyss  of  destruction. 
Bar  Kokeba's  measures  were  planned  and  accomplished 
with  consummate  energy.  The  swords  of  the  nation 
Uazed  around  his  standard.  He  would  brook  no  neu- 
indity.  The  Gentile  inhabitants  were  pressed  into  his 
eervice,  or  their  loyalty  to  Eome  was  visited  with  a  sum- 
mary doom.  His  demands,  repelled  by  the  Christians 
frf  Palestine,  brought  upon  them  his  severest  vengeance ; 
and  JuDAH,  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  succession  of  the 
Irishops  of  Jerusalem,  perished,  with  a  multitude  of  his 
dmrch,  under  the  swords  of  the  Jews. 

Rufus,  on  the  other  hand,  with  footsteps  of  blood, 
laid  waste  the  country,  sparing  neither  young  nor  old 
irho  fell  into  his  hands.  But  again  and  again,  in  actual 
conflict,  his  legions  gave  way  before  the  towering  hero- 
ism of  the  Hebrews.  It  soon  became  evident  at  Rome 
that  he  was  unequal  to  the  strife,  and  a  general  of  more 
adequate  talent  was  found  in  Julius  Severus,  recalled 
for  this  employment  from  his  command  in  Britain. 
Arrived  in  Syria,  he  adopted  a  course  of  strategy  which, 
though  trying  to  the  patience  of  his  soldiers,  led  to  an 
effectual  and  decisive  result.  Bar  Kokeba  was  driven  to 
centralize  his  forces  in  the  fortified  town  of  Betliar. 
There  Severus  brought  the  campaign  to  the  crisis  which 
he  had  projected.  The  place  was  stormed,*  and  the  entire 
population  either  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  or  sent  to  the 
dave-markets.  The  mock  Messiah  himself,  no  longer 
to  be  named  among  the  people  as  Bar  Kokeha,  "the 
Son  of  a  Star,'^  but  as  Bar  Kosiba,  "  the  Son  of  a  Lie,'' 
fell  in  the  same  day  with  the  thousands  of  his  followers. 

*  On  the  fktal  9ih  of  Ab,  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  temple 
iad  each  time  been  destroyed. — Taanithy  cap.  4.  About  the  year  there  is 
i  difference  among  chronologers ;  some  say,  a.d.  122;  others,  135.  See 
the  point  argued  in  Krrro's  "  Theological  Quarterly  Journal"  for  1851. 
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Among  those  who  perished  was  the  now  aged 
'  who  expiated  the  folly  of  his  political  fanaticism  by 
death  of  astounding  cruelty.' 

Never  perhaps  had  the  blasts  of  war  rendered  i 
countn-  more  desolate  than  Judea  now  became.  Wi 
read  of  tifty  fortified  places,  and  hundreds  of  villagei 
utterly  hiid  waste.  The  numbers  of  persons  wl 
perished  by  sword,  flame,  and  hunger,  have  been  state! 
as  high  as  700,000 ;  by  others,  580,000.  As  to  Jd» 
ism  and  the  Jewish  people,  the  land  might  be  said  tci 
some  time  to  be  a  solitude.  The  native  inhabitant 
who  had  escaped  the  butchery  of  the.war  were  expa- 
triated either  by  banishment  or  flight,  or  sold  into 
boiulage.  Xo  Jew  was  now  permitted  to  come  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  Gentile  colonists  were  sent  to 
take  [)ossossii5n  of  the  soil.  Jerusalem  in  fact  became  a 
Gentile  city.  Rebuilt  upon  a  new  model,  its  very  ate 
was,  in  some  respects,  no  longer  the  same,  as  the  whot 
of  ifouut  Siou  was  left  out  of  the  boundary,  the  net < 
town  stretching  further  to  the  north  and  east.  Mount 
!Moriah  was  planted  with  trees,  and  desecrated  by 
stntuos  of  the  emperor;  while  the  gate  of  the  waD 
towartls  Bethlehem  was  surmounted  by  the  image  of  A 
hog.  These  expedients  may  have  been  adopted,  not  aa 
nuich  in  the  way  of  insult  to  the  religion  of  tirt 
Hebrews,  jis  to  render  the  spot  itself  abhorrent  to  thdr 
feelings,  and  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  moral  im- 
possibility of  the  restoration  of  their  former  state.  To 
do  away  with  every  vestige  of  what  the  city  had  been, 
its  very  name  was  obliterated,  and  the  new  metropolia 
of  the  Roman  Palestine  became  lilia  CapHoUna. 

YI.  The  land  of  Israel,  once  a  smiling  garden,  waa 

*  Ilis  skill  and  flesh  were  torn  from  his  bones  by  an  iron  comb.— 
J//jf////ir,  Tr.  SooTA.  AY  ell  might  the  historian  Dion,  in  his  accoontoC 
this  war,  represent  it  as  marked  by  unparalleled  atrocities. 
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LOW  a  frightful  desert ;  and  the  people  who  had  once 
claimed  it  as  their  heritage  from  God,  were  exiles 
throughout  the  earth ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  fEuoatical  excesses  of  the  last  twenty  years,  they  had 
become  an  opprobrium  to  the  civilized  world.  Where 
not  hated,  they  were  at  least  despised.  With  talent 
and  si^acity,  which  rendered  them  the  intellectual 
superiors  of  their  Gentile  opponents,  they  were  obliged, 
nevertheless,  to  bow  down  before  them,  and  to  mutter 
in  the  dust.  The  lot  of  the  Jew  was  poverty  and 
8com. 

-Cophino  fanoqtie  relicto, 


Arcanam  Judcea  trement  mendicat  in  aurem, 
Interprea  legum  Solymarum,  et  magna  aacerdos 
ArboriSy  ac  summi  fida  intemunda  cceli ; 
Implet  et  ilia  manunt,  aedparciua  are  minuto, 
Qualiaeumque  voles  Judai  somnia  vendunt.^ 

And  yet,  even  now,  their  religious  life  asserted,  as  it 
las  ever  done,  its  superiority  over  all  the  disasters  of 
time.  No  sooner  had  the  war  terminated,  than,  as  if 
rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  the  Sanhedrin  and 
the  synagogue  re-appeared.  Out  of  Palestine,  innu- 
merable congregations  of  various  sizes  had  long  been 
established ;  but  the  late  events  in  Egypt,  Cyrenaica, 
Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Palestine,  would 
have  insured  their  annihilation,  but  for  the  religious 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  people.  If  but  three  persons  were 
left  in  a  neighbourhood,  they  would  rally  at  the  trysting- 
place  of  the  law.  Nor  would  the  imperial  govern- 
ment offer  any  serious  opposition  to  these  re-organi- 
zations. It  was  not  the  general  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  make  war  with  the  gods  of  other  nations ;  and  so 
long  as  a  conquered  people  lived  in  quiet  vassalage, 
tiiey  would  afford  them  help,  rather  than  hinder  them, 

•  ZvYENAL,  Sa^.  vi.    He  lived  in  Hadrian's  reign. 
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in  the  discharge  of  their  daties  to  those  tutdaiypowei^l 
of  whose  good  will  they  were  themselves  desirous, 
case  was  different  with  the  Christians,  most  of  wb 
being  the  bom  subjects  of  the  emperor,  in  abandomq 
the  religion  of  the  state^  exposed  themselves  to 
persecution.     But  to  all  other  races,  brought  under  1 
sway  of  the  imperial  sceptre,  a  certain  toleration 
always  granted.      It  is  true  tliat  enactments 
at   this  very  time  against  the  scholastic  and  Sabh 
gatherings  of  the  Jews,  and  against  the  practice  of  ( 
cision ;  but  the  former  had  been  prohibited  as  beisgl 
means  of  promoting  political  sedition,  and  the  latter  fii 
the  purpose  of  checking  any  tendencies  to  prosdy 
Now,    however,    the   government,   having    suffido 
crushed  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  them,  was 
to  connive  at  the  obser\-ance  of  their  sacred  lites,  i 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  paid  for  that  purpose,  1 
permit  the  open  celebration  of  them.     The  enmity  ( 
the  government  towards  the  Cliristian  church 
also,  have  had  an  influence  in  favour  of  the  Heh 
synagogue,  as  its  avowed  antagonist. 

As  to  themselves,  the  sense  of  their  common  dangen^J 
miseries,  and  wants,  bound  the  Jewish  people  to 
another,  and  made  them  true  to  what  they  believell 
to  be  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  God,  their  on^l 
strength  and  refuge.  This,  to  the  real  Israelite,  wii| 
the  recognised  vocation  of  his  people, — to  outlive  the  I 
proof-time  of  adversity  by  abiding  faithful  to  their  ever-f 
lasting  King;  to  His  truth,  as  propounded  in  their j 
doctrines ;  and  His  service,  as  embodied  in  their  rdi-l 
gious  usages.  Upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  taskttoj 
Jew  was  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  his  life.  A] 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  having  no  country  he  conUl 
call  his  own,  he,  nevertheless,  lived  within  certain  wdll 
dclined  limits,  beyond  wlaida.,  to  ^mxi,  ^et^  ^^  ij^i  liodiLl 
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Thus,  though  scattered  abroad;  the  Israehtes  had  not 
BB&ed  to  be  a  nation;  nor  did  any  nation  feel  its 
peness  and  integrity  so  truly  as  they.  Jerusalem, 
lideed,  had  vanished  from  their  eyes,  as  the  central 
jhrioe  to  which,  in  all  his  wanderings,  the  Jew  could 
|pok  as  the  rallying-point  of  Hebrew  unity;  but  the 
^Dne  between  the  war  under  Titus  and  that  just  con- 
fided against  Hadrian,  had  sufficed  to  demonstrate 
|hat  the  existence  of  Judaism  did  not  depend  on  that 
■C  a  Levitic  hierarchy.  The  school  and  the  synagogue^ 
nnder  the  shadow  of  the  patriarchal  throne,  were  now 
lo  be  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  the  law  their  palla- 
dimn.  Accordingly,  even  now  the  universal  mind  of 
Israel,  uprising  from  the  chaos  of  adversities  with  which 
it  had  been  overwhelmed,  was  yearning  with  desire 
fi»  the  restoration  of  religious  disciphne.  The  re- 
cstablishment  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  by  human  efforts 
lad  ceased  to  be  expected.  That  dream  had  passed 
away ;  and  the  only  hope  of  such  a  monarchy  which 
remained,  was  that  created  in  their  hearts  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that,  at  a  coming  day,  when 
they  should  have  attained  a  moral  fitness  for  such  a 
consummation.  Omnipotence  itself  would  bring  it  about 
by  its  own  resources.  It  remained,  then,  for  them 
to  attempt  the  realization  of  such  a  time  and  condi- 
tion, by  earnest  endeavours  to  return  to  the  Lord  their 

God,  and  to  walk  in  the  ways  He  had  set  before 
them. 

In  Palestine  itself,  notwithstanding  the  wide  wasting 
ruin  with  which  the  war  had  ended,  there  were  not 
wanting  men  with  every  qualification  to  re-brganize  the 
rabbinical  system.  Several  rabbins  had  escaped  the 
sword,  and  now  bent  their  steps  to  a  common  meeting- 
place.  In  addition  to  these,  new  men  had  been 
ordained  bjr  some  of  the  elder  masters  almost  immedia\d^ 
s  2 
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before  their  death.  Thus  Jehuda  ben  Bava^  in  the 
last  extremity^  had  conferred  the  se^aika  on  Jehuda^ 
lllai,  Simon  ben  Yochai,  Jose,  Eliezer,  and  Neho. 
who  all  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  while  tl 
master  within  a  few  hours  fell  under  the  lances  of  / 
Eomans.  In  like  manner  Akiva  gave  ordination  to  li 
favourite  scholar  Meir,  who  became  so  eminent  in  aft 
days  as  a  teacher  in  Israel.  All  these  men  met, 
believe,  at  Ussa,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
patriarch,  the  choice  falling,  in  virtue  of  heredita 
right,  on  Simon,  the  son  of  the  late  patriarch.  Grama) 
II.  Their  next  measure  appears  to  have  been  1 
re-construction  of  the  synagogue  and  school  at  Jamr 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  now  offei 
its  well  tried  advantages  for  the  new  developement 
their  religious  system.  The  rabbinical  apparatus  \ 
here  carried  out  with  fresh  efficiency,  till,  some  ti 
after,  it  was  transferred  to  Tiberias. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Simon  ben  Gamahel 
the  circumstance,  mentioned  by  himself,'  of  his  hav 
been  the  only  schoolboy  who  escaped  from  the  slauj 
ter  at  Bethira.  His  election  to  the  presidency  m 
have,  therefore,  taken  place  while  he  was  yet  a  youl 
It  was  for  some  time  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  ft 
fear  of  the  Eoman  authorities.  Simon  was  mi 
regarded  by  the  people,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
illustrious  forefathers,  but  on  account  of  his  own  unfc 
ing  qualifications  for  the  office  with  which  he  had  b 
invested.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  inherited 
father's  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  and  honours  of 
position,  and  that  striving  for  autocratic  power,  whi 
as  in  Gamaliels  case,  so  now,  met  with  eflfectual  che 
from  an  opposition  party  in  the  council,  who  ac 
under  the  influence  of  E.  Meir,  the  hacherti  of  the  pa 
^  Taanith  (Sieros.),  *  Cir.  JlJ^.W^. 
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Prom    such    of  the   decisions   of  Simon    as 
i  come  down  to  us/  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only 
with  a  passable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law,  but, 
a  Jew  at  that  time,  an  extraordinary  proficient  in 
le   literature.      He   cultivated  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  gave  his  countenance  to  the  read- 
;  of  the  Sepjuagint.     [It  appears  that  he  considered 
I  Greek  version  of  Aquila  as  not  of  any  great  worth ; 
.  his  opinion,  it  was  made  from  a  Chaldee  Targum, 
.  itself  had  not  been  done  from  the  original  He- 
ir, but  was  the  work  of  an  unknown  layman,  who, 
it  of  the  Hebrew,  had  translated  the  Septuagint 
^  Chaldee.*] 

b  Among  the  college  of  rabbins  over  which  Simon 
lldd  the  presidency,  we  ought  to  mention, — 
Z'  1.  Nathan,  a  native  of  Mischan,  in  Babylonia,  whose 
H^er  held  the  rank  of  exarch.  Nathan  became  ab 
^M  din,  or  vicar  of  the  patriarch.  His  labours 
bd  a  great  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
jmtten  Mishna,  he  having  compiled  for  the  use  of  his 
■fadents  an  outline  of  a  Corpus  Juris,  which  is  referred 
Ad  as  Mishnath  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  and  which  Jehuda 
IHide  use  of  in  his  more  extensive  undertaking.  Nathan 
^note  also  the  Nine-and-Forty  Middoth,  {Abarim  we 
4eAa  Middoth,)  a  mathematical  work,  of  which  frag- 
^Knts  are  yet  extant;  and  Masseketh  Avoth,  an  haga- 
digtic  production,  from  which  the  pi:esent  tract  Avoth 
«ems  to  have  been  in  great  part  compiled. 

2.  Jose  ben  Halefta,  who  was  bom  at  Sepphoris 
«bout  A.D.  80.  Involved  in  the  pohtical  schemes  of 
JUdva,  he  was  obliged,  in  124,  to  save  himself  from 
the  Boman  sword,  by  taking  refuge  somewhere  in  Asia 

•  Moed  Katon,  {Eieros,,)  fol.  81. 

*  Giitin,  75;  Bapa  JTama,  69;  JSava  Metsia,  30. 
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Minor,  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  Hadrian  in 
he  returned  to  Sepphoris,  and  died  at  the  head  of 
school  in  that  place  in  150.  Por  some  time  he  ea: 
his  subsistence  by  working  at  the  trade  of  a  cm 
but  continued  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  k 
ledge,  carrying  his  studies  into  the  domains  of  na 
science  and  universal  history,  in  which  latter  de 
ment  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Seder  Olam  R 
described  further  on.  The  reputation  in  which  hi 
held  in  the  schools  appears  in  the  title  given  hi 
"The  deep  Thinker .''  The  tendency  of  his  teac 
as  a  rabbin,  was  to  make  th^  observance  of  the : 
fold  duties  of  the  law  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  was 
sistent  with  faithful  obedience.  In  the  Talmud 
are  more  than  three  hundred  sentences  of  his,  ma 
which  are  distinguished  by  clear  and  composed  i 
tion,  and  a  resolute  attachment  to  virtue.  Hi 
is  said  to  have  been  an  edifying  example  of 
conduct,  diligence  in  acquiring  and  communi( 
knowledge,  and  an  amiable  modesty  and  hun 
/  "I  would  rather/'  said  he,  "be  a  learner  in  a  & 
\  than  be  the  founder  of  the  school.  I  would  r 
in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty,  die  a  bitter  death, 
be  infamous  in  the  too  well  beaten  way.  I .  '- 
rather  overdo  my  duty,  than  fail  in  it.  I  would  j 
;  collect  for  the  poor,  than,  by  distributing  among 
:  gain  consideration  for  myself.  I  would  ratb 
unjustly  blamed,  than  really  do  what  is  wrong." 

3,  Jehuda  ben  Illai  had  been  a  hearer  o 
great  rabbins  who  perished  in  the  late  wars, 
resembled  Hillel  in  his  struggles  with  poverty  i 
early  life.  His  days  were  spent  at  that  time  in  m 
labour,  and  his  nights  in  persevering  study. 
attaining  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he  still  laboured  i 
trade  of  a  cooper.     So  far  irom  \>em^  as\\am&^  ^^ 
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ihe  gloried  in  his  trade,  and  used  sometimes  to  have 
K«  tub  or  hogshead  of  his  own  workmanship  brought 
I  into  the  lecture-room,  which  he  would  use  for  a  pulpit. 
^Bis  honest  integrity  procured  him  the  title  of  Jlu 
r  CSiesed,  or  "The  Just/'     In  the  department  of  Scrip- 
i|:tiiie  exposition  he  paid  particular   attention    to   the 
['  third  book  of  Moses;   and  it  is  considered  that  the  / 
;    book  Si/ra,  mentioned  further  on,  was  first  composed  [ 
fc    by  him,  though  more  fully  elaborated  afterwards.     To  I 
Jehuda  ben  Dlai  belongs  also  the  glory  of  having  been 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  Jehuda  the  Saint,  the  future 
compiler  of  the  Mishna.' 

4.  Babbi  Meir  was  not  of  pure  Hebrew  descent; 
and  tradition  has  fabulously  given  him  a  relationship  to 
the  femily  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Akiva,  but  received  ordination  from  Jehuda  ben  Bava, 
under  the  circumstances  already  stated.  As  a  teacher, 
he  was  remarkable  for  a  thorough  and  effective  investi- 
gation of  his  subject.  The  rabbins  used  to  say,  in  their 
oriental  manner,  that  he  dealt  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  law  as  a  giant  would  uproot  the  mountains,  and 
shatter  them  against  each  other.  So  replete  was  he 
with  knowledge,  and  so  successful  in  the  communi- 
cation of  it,  that  "  were  a  man  even  to  touch  the  stafl* 
of  Babbi  Meir,  he  would  become  wise.''  Meir  was  fond 
of  illustrating'  his  doctrine  by  apologue  and  parable, 
and  is  reported  to  have  invented  no  less  than  three 
hundred  fables  about  foxes.*  His  wife,  Beruria,  is 
also  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  acumen,  of  which 
there  are  several  well-known  anecdotes.  She  unfor- 
tunately compromised  her  character,  and  came  to  an 
unhappy  end.     Her  death  appears  to  have   unsettled 

'  ScEHfAKZAUEE's  LebenssUzze  der  Jehuda  b.  Illai;  and  FiJRST's 
Der  Orient,  1843. 
*  jSm4^afh/g,  38, 
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Heir's  tranquillity.  He  left  Palestine,  and  resided 
time  in  Babylonia.  On  the  restitution  of  the  Suh 
hedrin  under  Simon,  he  returned  to  the  Holy  Lax4 
and  was  elected  vicar  of  the  rabbinical  see.  Bat 
between  himself  and  the  patriarch  there  seems  to  hm 
been  but  little  love ;  Meir  having  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  nasi,  with  the  ambitious  desire  of  attaininf 
the  patriarchate.  This  was  remembered  in  the  HiDd> 
family  after  his  death;  and  Jehuda  Hakkodesh,  whei^ 
compiling  the  Mishna,  he  had  occasion  to  quote  tim 
f  _  /decisions  of  Meir,  always  did  it  anonymously,  from  • 
'feeling  of  dislike  to  the  adversary  of  his  father.  Wa 
should  add,  that  Meir  was  not  only  an  able  expositor 
of  the  traditional  law,  but  at  one  period  of  his  life  a 
diligent  transcriber  of  biblical  manuscripts,  and  one  cl  -^ 
the  first  who  made  an  essay  towards  establishing  t 
system  of  Masoretic  punctuation. 

5.  The  biographical  notices  of  Simon  ben  Tochai 
are  so  enveloped  in  mytliical  extravagancies  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  give  a  true  statement  of  his  history.  His  " 
whole  life  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  Kal/ala,  in 
which  science  he  has  been  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  masters.  He  existed  in  a  world  of  hi 
own ;  a  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  nature, 
and  peopled  by  the  genii  of  his  own  imagination.  His 
occasional  intercourse  with  his  co-religionists  did  not 
propitiate  their  good  affections ;  being  disliked  by  some 
for  the  moroseness  of  his  disposition,  and  feared  by 
others  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the  spirits 
of  the  other  world."  He  had  the  character  of  being  an 
unpleasant  companion,  and  a  bitter  opponent;  more- 
over, he  merited  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen  by 
causing  the  overthrow  of  the  school  at  Jamnia.  At  a 
time  when  their  Gentile  rulers  were  grudging  the  Jews 
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fte  partial  relaxatdoii  they  had  lately  enjoyed  from  the 
iKvere  discipline  of  Hadrian,  and  when  the  jealousy  and 
Ipspicion  entertained  against  them  were  so  great  as  that 
ISie  patriarch,  who  dared  not  use  the  title  of  nod,  nor 
tenme  any  outward  mark  of  authority,  was  constrained 
^  screen  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools  as  much  as 
Bossible  from  observation,  and  not  only  to  prohibit  the 
c^bUcation  oi  books,  but  also  to  forbid  the  students  to 
ttte  written  notes  of  the  lectures,  Simon  ben  Yochai 
las  rash  enough  to  inveigh  against  their  oppressors  in  a 
jubUc  discourse.    It  happened  that  himself,  Jehuda  ben 
ii  IDai,  and  Jose  ben  Halefta,  were  holding  a  rabbinical 
«ercise  in  the  congregation.     The  turn  of  the  discus- 
■  son  led  them  to  the  comparative  characteristics  of  the 
Jews  and  Eomans ;  a  topic  to  men  in  their  situation 
rf  sufficient   delicacy.     Aware  of  this,  Jehuda  com- 
menced his  discourse  with  an  eloquent  eulogium*  on 
the  Eomans,  as  the  great  promoters  of  the  material  con- 
fidence and  civilization  of  the  people  they  governed ; 
instancing  their  pubhc  works  in  architecture,  and  the 
patronage  they  gave  to  the  usefd  arts.     When   E. 
Jose's  turn  to  speak  came  on,  he  exhibited  the  cau- 
twnsness  which  had  given  him  the  surname  of  "the 
.  Prudent,^'  by  observing  an  expressive  silence.     Tlie  dis- 
cretion of  his  colleagues  was,  however,  lost  upon  Simon, 
whose  animosity  to  the  Eomans  was   exasperated   by 
what  he  deemed  the  sycophancy  of  Jehuda,  and  vented 
itself  in  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the  oppressors  of 
his  people.     The  affair,  becoming  the  topic  of  public 
conversation,  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities.    A  process  of  law  was  instituted   against  the 
rabbins.     The  silence  of  Jose  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
ground  for  banishment  to  Sepphoris,  where,  neverthe- 
less, he  was  sxihseqnently  permitted   to  commen^c^  a 

'  SAaddatA,  fol.  38. 
E   5 
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school.  The  school  of  Jamnia  was  put  under  interdict; 
licence  being  granted  to  Jehuda,  as  a  mark  of  approvil 
of  the  part  he  had  takeu^  to  continue  to  exercise  tfaft 
office  of  a  preacher  in  the  synagogue.  As  for  Simao, 
he  was  doomed  to  die ;  a  sentence  which  he  evaded  hf 
flight.  Accompanied  by  his  son  Eliezer^  he  retired  tO; 
some  remote  seclusion,  where,  for  several  years 
tenant  of  a  cavern,  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  engaged  in  \ 
developement  of  the  science  of  Kabala,  as  embodied  id 
the  book  Zohar,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  author! 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  he  left  Ins 
concealment,  and  re-appears  as  the  founder  of  a  school 
at  TekoaJ  About  three  hundred  magisterial  senteneef 
of  his  are  recorded  in  the  Talmud. 

In  the  Lira  Zota,  one  of  the  appendices  to  the  Zohstf 
there  is  an  account  of  the  death  of  Simon  ben  Yodifl^ 
by  a  scholar  of  his,  named  Aba,  which  is  worthy  of 
abridgement.  "On  the  day  of  his  decease,  a  pretar- 
natural  fire  surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  holding 
his  last  discourse  with  Aba  and  Eliezer.  He  expiwl 
in  dictating  one  of  his  oracles.  At  that  moment,  shud- 
dering with  awe,  I  heard  a  voice,  which  said, '  Befoio 
thee  are  countless  days  of  blessedness;'  and  then 
another,  saying,  '  He  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou  gave* 
liim  the  years  of  eternity.'  Throughout  the  day  ite 
flame  had  continued  around  the  house,  and  no  man 
entered,  or  went  forth.  I  lay  sighing  on  the  ground. 
At  length  the  fire  departed ;  and  I  perceived  that  the 
soul  of  him  who  was  the  light  of  Israel  had  departed 
also.  His  corpse  reclined  on  the  right  side,  with  a 
smile  on  the  face.  Eliezer  took  his  hands  and  kissed 
them.  I  could  have  eaten  the  dust  which  had  beet 
under  his  feet.  We  could  find  no  utterance  for  on 
grief^  till  the  tears  began  to  flow.     His  son  fell  dowi 
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fhrice  in  speecUeas  sorrow;   at  length  he  found  the 

power  of  utterance,  and  cried,  'Father!     Father!'^' 

The  account  proceeds  to  state  that,  as  the  fungal  pro- 

eession  moved  towards  the  grave,  h  light  revealed  itself 

in  the  air,  and  a  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming,  "  Come, 

gather   yourselves  together  to  the  marriage- feast  of 

!  Kmon/^     Some  of  us  m&y  find  a  difficulty  in  helieying 

f  these  statements  in  their  literal  form ;  they,  neverthe- 

^less,  serve  to  show  the  affection  and  reverence  with 

■  which  the  sage  was  regarded  by  his  disciples. 

VIL  When  the  disturbance  which  terminated  the 
tthool  at  Jamnia  had  subsided,  Simon  ben  Gamaliel 
was  successful  in  founding  a  new  rabbinical  establish- 
ment at  TiBEBiAS.*    This  pleasant  town,  on  the  border 
of  the  Yam  Kinoreth,  the  inland  Sea,   or  Lake,  of 
Geneaareth,  is  called  in  the  rabbinical  writings  Tabaria, 
a  perversion  of  the  name  given  to  it  by  Herod  Antipas 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    The  remains  of  a 
large  cemetery  on  the  spot  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
fonner  town,  the  ancient  Kinereth.     Here,  in  the  new 
dty,  the  kings  of  Colnagene,  Emessa,  Armenia,  Pontus, 
and  Chalcis,  met  Herod  Agrippa  at  a  series  of  royal 
entertainments.    By  Nero  it  was  endowed  with  distin- 
■    guished  privileges,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  escaped, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  ruin  which  fell  so  extensively  on 
the  other  cities  of  the  land.     It  became  a  favourite 
resort,  not  only  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation,  but 
from  the  celebrity  of  its  medicinal  springs.     The  school 
^now  founded  there  by  Simon  continued  as  low  down  as 
.the  eleventh  century.     Indeed,  there  has  always  been 
some  scholastic  activity  among  the  Jewish  residents  at 
Tiberias.    Dr.  Bichardson,  when  there  some  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  found  six  rabbins  studying  Hebrew 
folios.     Tbef  occupied  two  large  rooms^  suiiown^L^iV 

^  About  A.D.  160. 
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\ritli  books^  and  informed  Tn'm  that  they  spent  their 
whole  time  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  reading 
works  that  could  explain  them. 

At  Tiberias,  then,  under  Simon,  not  ouly  was  the 
school  re-oi^nized,  but  a  new  Sanhedrin  was  formed,  and- 
Judaism  began  to  stind  out  in  bolder  relief  than  it  had 
dared  to  do  since  the  calamities  under  Hadrian.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  Antonine  emperors,  which  extended 
over  nine-tenths  of  a  century,  the  Jews  were  not  ground 
down  bv  any  new  enactments,  nor  by  the  rigorous 
execution  of  such  as  were  still  in  force.  But,  though 
always  willing  to  give  the  Eomans  additional  proofc 
of  their  inextinguishable  hatred  to  their  mastery,— as 
when,  in  Marcus  Aurelius's  time,  they  sided  with  the 
Parthians,  and  lent  their  aid  to  Avidius  Cassius,  the 
governor  of  Jndea,  in  his  attempt  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne, — \Qt  a  certain  magnanimous  clemency  rendered 
the  eniix'rors  unwilling  to  augment  the  ndseries  of  the 
humiliated  Israelites,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
protwt  the  integrity  of  the  state.  So,  while  M.  Aurdius, 
in  his  eastern  progress,  declared  his  belief  that  the  Jews 
were  a  people  as  base  as  the  Marcomanni  and  Sarmatse, 
who  had  given  him  so  much  trouble  in  the  west,  he  still 
declined  putting  the  Hadrianic  laws  into  renewed  opera- 
tion against  them,  and  added  their  case  to  those  of  his 
other  enemies  whom  he  had  so  nobly  forgiven. 

Thus  unobstructed  by  state  opposition,  the  rabbins 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  re-e^ying  their  peculiar 
institutions.  Tiberias  shortly  rose  to  be  the  new 
metropolis  of  Judaism.  Tlie  town  itself,  and  the  beau- 
tiful region  which  surrounded  it,  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  Jewish  families,  and  rapidly  increased  in  popu- 
lation. The  schools  received  the  hallowed  name  of 
Zion,  and  Tiberias  was  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  people 
tbrougbout  the  world  as  aivottiCT  ^^xxj^siXeffiL. '  ^xsas^ 
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low  openly  assumed  the  title  of  nasi,  with  E.  Nathan 
fts  his  ab  heth  din,  and  Meir,  who  had  returned  to 
Palestine,  as  the  hachem  of  the  Sanhedrin.     The  autho- 
rity of  this  body  was  recognised,  not  only  by  the 
Palestinian  families,  but  by  the  various  synagogues  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  West;  and  even 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  located  in  the  Parthian  dominions, 
were  brought,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  to  confess 
the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Hillel. 

But  though  thus  firmly  possessed  of  the  patriarchal 
tiione,  Simon  was  not  long  in  finding  that  it  was  no 
seat  of  repose.  The  tranquillity  accorded  to  them  by 
their  secular  rulers  was  interrupted,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  rabbinical  communion,  by  the  controversies  of 
contending  parties,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Simon,  who  carried  within 
him  the  lofty  spirit  of  an  hereditary  ruler,  made 
demands  on  the  homage  of  his  subordinates,  which  they 
were  not  disposed  to  gratify;  and  it  seems  to  have 
required  at  times  all  his  talent  and  address  to  counter- 
act the  intrigues  of  Meir,  who  was  accused  of  aspiring 
himself  to  the  pontifical  chair.*  In  the  schools  and 
synagogues,  too,  the  old  distinctions  of  Pharisee  and 
If  Sadducee  re-appeared,  to  the  no  small  prejudice  of  Jew- 
ish unity.  Against  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
sects  the  leading  rabbins  now  set  their  faces.  Phari- 
saism, indeed,  so  far  as  it  tended  to  uphold  their  own 
authority,  was  the  least  opposed  of  the  two.  Yet  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  a  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy.  A  real  Pharisee,  they  said,  was  one  who 
wished  to  play  the  part  of  Cozbi,  and  to  claim  the 
reward  of  Phinehas.^     But  to  Sadduceeism  there  was 

yUe  the  scenes  described  in  the  tract  Horaioth. 
i      ^  Alludii?^  to  Numbers  ur.     This  severe  witticism  is  attnbuteSi 
ot^gmUy^  to  King  Alexander  Jaunai. 
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shown  no  mercy.  The  adherents  of  that  party  were,  i; 
fact,  the  dissenters  from  Babbinism  of  that  day,  and  th 
forerunners  of  the  modem  Karaism,  though  only  oi 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  authority  of  traditiona 
law.  The  polemical  spirit  of  the  rabbins  was  ak 
roused  into  great  activity  at  this  time  against  iheii 
Christian  neighbours,  and  their  old  and  hated  rivals, 
the  Cuthim,  or  Samaritans. 

After  all,  the  repose  now  enjoyed  from  the  tenon 
of  persecution  had  permitted  the  synagogue  to  consoK- 
date  its  scattered  powers ;  and  the  Patriarch  Simon  died 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  neither  hved  nor 
laboured  in  vain,  in  promoting  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  cause  and  service  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  men, 
too,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  toils,  and 
sometimes  the  disturbers  of  his  peace,  Simon  bea 
Yochai,  Jose,  and  Meir,  followed  him  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  their  great  account.  Meir  left  no  son ;  but  hia 
name  and  renown  were  perpetuated  by  his  disciples; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  Scriptuie 
translator,  Symmachus,  once  a  Samaritan,  then  aa 
Ebionite,  and  finally  a  Jew ;  and  another,  of  transcend- 
ent eminence  in  rabbinic  learning,  Jehuda,  the  compiler 
of  the  Mishna.  Likewise  the  son  of  Jose,  Ishmael  by 
name,  sustained  his  father's  reputation,  as  did  EKezer, 
the  son  of  Simon  ben  Yochai.  Both  these  last  hdJ 
ofBces  of  trust  under  the  Eoman  government. 

VIII.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  was  succeeded  in  the  patri- 
archate by  his  son  Jehuda,  a  man  whose  sanctity  of 
character,  immense  erudition,  and  practical  wisdom  in 
administering  the  discipline  and  rule  of  Judaism  ovtf 
its  entire  domain,  have  won  for  him  the  praise  of  hia 
people  in  all  their  generations.  Thus  Maimonidea 
describes  him  as  a  man  so  noU^  ^\ffc^d  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  choicest  endowmenVs,  ^s  \.o  V^^^VRsa."^ 
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phoenix  and   ornament  of  his  age.     And,  nearer  to 
his  own  time,  we  find  Eav,  the  Babylonian,  expressing 
his  idea  of  him  in  the  eulogy,  that,  "  if  the  Messiah  was 
on  earth,  he  wonld  be  like  Jehuda;  and  if  the  latter 
w«e  to  be  compared  with  the  saints  departed,  he  would 
lesemble  Daniel  the  Beloved/'     According  to  some 
accounts  Jehuda  was  bom  at  Tiberias,  in  the  year  135, 
at  the  time  of  Ativans  death;  *'one  sun,''  as  the  rabbins 
ixpress  it,  '^  going  down  as  the  other  arose."     But  this 
date  will  never  agree  with  the  fact,  that  his  father  was 
himself  but  a  mere  youth  at  that  time;  a  schoolboy 
saved  from  the  massacre  of  Bethira.     I  may  remark 
.  here,  that  the  later  Jewish  historians  appear  to  have 
been  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  chronological  calculation. 
They  seem  to  think  nothing  of  making  a  child  to  be  as 
old  as  his  father,  or  even  to  have  been  bom  before  him. 
Undoubtedly  the  trae  period  of  Jehuda's  birth  must  be 
placed  several  years  later.     His  education  at  Tiberias 
was  superintended  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  day ; 
;    and  with  what  efficiency,  the  magnificent  structure  of 
^    the  Mishna  is  a  perennial  monument.    The  Jews  dis- 
tinguish him  by  several  favourite   epithets.     As  the 
^    successor  of  his  father  in  the  patriarchal  throne,  he 
i'   takes  the  princely  title  of  Hannasi  ;  on  account  of  his 
great  moral  excellence,  he  is  styled  Hakkodesh,  or  "  the  ' 
Holy;"  and  from  his  scholastic  labours  and  relations, 
SdbenM,  "  our  Master,"  or,  emphatically,  Eabbi,  with- 
out his  personal  name.*    But  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  his  private  life,  as  the  notices  of  him  are 
evidently  distorted.     He  is  said  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  friendly  intimacy  with   the  Emperor  Antoninus; 
but  of  the  eight  emperors  of  that  name,  the  only  one 
of  whom  such  a   statement   can  be  made  with  any 

^  ^metimes  ^33i.Sa33a,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  latei  Jekoida 
ofOeHmd&may,  who  is  eaUed  Mabbi  Zeura,  or  "  the  Leas." 
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approach  to  probability  is  Caracalla.  (See  this  question 
investigated  by  Jost,  Oeschichte  der  Isr.,  buch  xuL,  \ 
c.  9 ;  and  by  E.  Sal.  Kapoport,  in  his  Miktab  al  zenum 
Rabbenu  Hakkodesh  n-mi  hu  Antoninoa  yedido,  -Prague^ 
1889 ;  and,  on  the  general  life  of  Jehuda,  the  ToledoA' 
Rabhenu  Hakkodesh,  by  Moses  Konitz,  Vienna,  1805.) 
This  circumstance  has  been  always  regarded  with  great 
complacence  by  the  Jews;  though  the  best  informed 
of  them  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in 
which  it  is  involved.  In  his  bodily  health  Jehuda  was 
often  a  sufferer  from  severe  pain,  and  especially  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  towards  the  close 
of  which  he  removed  his  residence  from  Tabaria  to 
Sepphoris,  for  the  advantage  of  the  bracing  air  of  that 
locality.     He  died  in  December,  a.d.  190. 

The  veneration  in  which  Eabbi  was  held  for  his  wis- 
dom and  integrity  contributed  to  the  establishment  d 
liis  power  over  the  Hebrew  nation  to  a  wider  extent 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  member  of  his  honse 
since  Hillel.  While,  too,  he  knew  how  tomainr 
tain  his  personal  and  official  dignity,  the  blandneas  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  munificent  aid  he  gave  to  tiio 
distressed,  and  especially  to  students  who  were  strag- 
gling with  poverty,  combined  the  people's  reverence 
with  gratitude  and  affection. 

But  it  was  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Mishna  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  claim  to  renown.  In  attempting 
this  Herculean  task  he  may  have  been  moved  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewish  community.  They 
were  a  scattered  people,  liable  at  any  hour  to  the 
renewal  of  a  wasting  persecution,  and  maintaining  their 
religious  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  ever  advancing 
Christianity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  a  wjorid 
which,  always  viewed  them  mtlv  hatred.  Their  schools, 
tolerated  to-day,  might  to-mono^  \i^  \flAax  ^Jcl^Vbs^rss^  1 
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interdict,  and  the  lips  of  the  rabbins,  which  now  kept 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  become  dumb  by  the  terror 
of  the  oppressor.     These  circumstances  possessed  him 
irith  the  apprehension  that  the  traditional   learning 
received    from  their    fathers   would,   without  a  fixed 
memorial,  at  no  distant  time  be  either  greatly  cor- 
rupted, or  altogether  perish  from  among  them.     It  was 
lis  wish  also  to  furnish  the  Hebrew  people  with  such 
a  documentary  code  as  would  be  a  sufficient  guide  for 
them,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  but  also  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another  in  civil  life,  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  suits 
of  law  at  the  heathen  tribunab.    And,  in  addition  to 
these  motives,  he  was  probably  actuated  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  for  codification,  which  was   one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  age.     Legal  science  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  great  law  schools  of  Some,  Berytus, 
and  Alexandria  were  in  their  meridian ;  and  Jehuda,  who 
loved  his  law  better  than  they  could  theirs,  wished  to 
give  it  the  same  advantages  of  simplification,  system, 
and  inunutability,  which  such  jurists  as  Salvius  Julianus 
had  accomplished  for  the  Eoman  laws  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  Ulpian  was  labouring  at  in  his  own  day. 

The  rabbins  of  the  time  of  Jehuda  who  witnessed  the 
completion  of  the  Mishna,  terminated  the  succession  of 
teachers  known  by  the  name  of  Tanaim.  Next  to 
Jehuda  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  Chaia,  or  Chijja, 
BAR  Abba.  Descended  from  a  noble  Babylonian  family, 
he  settled  in  Palestine,  to  co-operate  with  Eabbi  in  his 
great  work  at  Tiberias.  The  nasi  held  him  in  the 
highest  estimation,  speaking  of  him  as  "the  man  of  his 
counsel.'' '  Of  Chaia  it  was  said  that,  "  if  the  law  had 
been  lost,  he  would  be  able  to  restore  it  from  memory.'' 
He  was  a  biblical,  as  well  as  a  traditional,  teacher,  and 

'  Bava  Metsza,  5,  a. 
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laboured^  not  only  to  indoctrinate  his  students  with  1 
dogmas  of  the  oral  law,  but  to  lead  them  to  the  i 
tains  of  pure  inspiration.     His  indefatigable  and 
embracing  activity  was  such  as  to  give  occasion  to  t 
hyperbolical  saying  that  "Chaia,  with  his  own 
took  the  deer  in  the  chase,  and  skinned  them  for  panh 
ments,  which  he  would  inscribe  with  the  records  of  tfc 
law,  and  distribute,  without  money  or  price,  for  tk  - 
instruction  of  the  young."*    He  promoted  schodao  ^ 
nuitual  instruction,  as  a  more  effectual  means  for  A 
improvement  of  the  students.     To  him   belongs  fl 
honour  of  being  ranked,  in  the  recollections  of  k 
l^ople,  with  Ezra  and  Hillel.     Of  his  works  we  li 
give  a  notice  presently.    "With  CJhaia  lived  and  labonM 
HosirAFA  BEN  CiiANiNA,  whosc  works  shall  be  enm* 
rated  also ;  Bar  Kapara,  renowned  for  the  pungetf 
of  his  wit,  and  his  aptitude  in  illustrating  moral  lessoi 
by  the  machinery  of  fable ;  and  Abba  Arika,  who  li    : 
come  fnmi  beyond  the  Euplirates  to  acquire  at  Tiben 
tliose  stores  of  erudition  which  made  him,  in  after  dsf   j 
so  great  a  master  among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia. 

The  sujierstnicture  of  the  traditional  law  which  h 
occupied  the  lives  of  these  successive  Tanaim  for  i 
than  thrive  hundred  years,  amid   dangers, 
aiul  death,  had  been  now  permitted  to  take  its  oomp 
form,  at  a  period  when  its  promoters  found  themsdvi 
free  from  all  violent  or  persecuting  interference  with  t 
hereditary  and   chosen  purpose.      The  times,  ind 
were  far  from  tranquil ;  but  the  men  of  Tiberias ' 
unmolested ;  the  masters  of  the  world  being  too  mn 
absorbed  in  the  great  poHtical  changes  then  transpi] 
in  the  E;ist  to  meddle  with  a  people  whose  habits ' 
becoming  more  and  more  settled  and  recluse. 
ilie  time  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  the  oriental 

*  Jlegilla  (.Hieros.V 
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een  the  theatre  of  wars  between  the  Parthians 
lomans:   the  latter  had  carried  their  triumphant 
i   farther  and  farther  into  Asia,  so  long  as  the 
jvernment  of  the  Geesars  had  not  paralysed  their 
5th ;   and  even  under  them  many  vigorous  efforts 
put  forth  to  preserve  their  eastern  acquisitions; 
5  the  frequent  advantages  which  they  obtained  over 
'arthians^  had  shown  that  people  that  the  expectation 
3eing  themselves  entirely  from  the  vexatious  inter- 
ce  of  the  Western  emperors  was  not  likely  to  be 
met.     But  events  were  now  taking  place  within 
own  territories,  which  entirely  changed  the  rela- 
of  the  East.     The  Persian  adventurer,  Ardshir, 
biiaxerxes,   had  begun  that   career   of  enterprise 
li  overthrew  the  old  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Seleu- 
,  and  won  for  himself  and  his  Sassanide  descend- 
the  throne  of  a  n^w  empire.    Under  the  energetic 
sition  of  this  man,  the  Eomans,  'notwithstanding 
)artial  successes  of  Alexander  Severus,  beheld  their 
ir  in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  crumbling  into 
arable  decay.     But  in.  these  agitations  the  Jews, 
people,  took  no  part.     They  watched,  indeed,  the 
ress  of  events  with  an  eye  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
^s  of  Providence  respecting  themselves ;  but  they 
no   action,  apparently  content  to  "let  the  pot- 
Is  of  the  earth  strive  with  one  anotlier  "  to  their 
lal   destruction,   while  they  would   profit   by  the 
rtunity  of  strengthening  their  own  peculiar  inter- 
and   of    gratifying    those    congenial   inclinations 
wliich  their  oppressors  had,  in  their  leisure,  so 
ously  interfered. 

IX.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TANAIM. 

B   have  hut  tew  written  results   of  the  \a\iavvi^ 
e  earlier  Tanalm.     ''  Scribes  ''  a^  they  were  csBlgQl, 
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the  Hebrew  doctors  of  those  days  either  wrote  but  little 
of  their  own,  or  much  of  the  fruitage  of  their  studies 
has  irretrievably  perished.  The  wasting  vicissitudes  of 
the  times  were  unfriendly  to  the  creation  of  an  exten- 
sive literature ;  and  of  that  which  was  produced,  too 
many  a  leaf  was  driven  away  by  the  successive  hurri- 
canes of  war  which  overswept  the  land,  and  laid,  at 
length,  the  nation  itself  in  a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  it 
has  never  yet  arisen.  Tlie  few  portions  of  the  unin- 
spired bookwork  of  the  Soferite  age  now  extant,  may 
be  classified  as  Liturgical,  Hermeneutical,  Ethical,  His- 
torical, and  Legendary  or  Hagadic. 

I.   LITURGICAL. 

The  Hebrew  communion  has  been  for  centuries  rich 
in  liturgical  literature;  but  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  traceable  to  the  Soferite  period  consist  only  of  scanty 
fragments.  We  may  range  them  under  the  distinct  heads 
of  Tefila,  Berakuy  and  Shify  the  "Prayer,''  the  "  Bene- 
diction,'' and  the  "  Song,"  or  poetic  chant  of  praise. 

I.  Tefila,  "Prayer."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  liturgical  form  of  worship  was  observed  in  the 
temple  from  the  beginning.  The  solemn  shrine  on 
Mount  Moriah  was  not  only  the  place  of  sacrifice,  but 
"the  house  of  prayer."  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  Moses  ordained  any  complete  ritual  of  this  branch 
of  devotion;  yet,  so  far  back  as  the  Pentateuch,  we 
may  trace  the  existence  of  specific  forms  of  confession. 
Such  is  the  viduiy  or  confession  of  the  high  priest, 
(Lev.  xvi.  21,)  and  the  formula  prescribed  at  the  obla- 
tion of  bechorothy  or  "first-fruits."  (Deut.  xxvi.)  From 
David's  time  downwards,  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture 
furnished  various  forms  of  prayer  and  praise.  (See 
examples  in  1  Kings  viii.  47 ;  Psalm  cvi.  6 ;  Dan.  ix. 
4;  Nehem.  ix.  5,  38.) 
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The  AvoDA,  or  Divine  Service  of  the  second  temple 
under  Ezra  and  his  successors,  was  mainly  a  restoration, 
rather  than  a  new  institute ;  but  the  inspired  material 
for  liturgy  was  now  more  copious.     The  Psalms,  several 
of  which,  like  the  melodious  swan- song  of  a  departing 
inspiration,  were  written  in  the  Ezra-Nehemiah  time, 
formed  of  themselves  a  primary  element.     So,  at  the 
Eeast  of  Tabernacles,  they  chanted  the  Co7ifiteor  of  the 
hundred-and-eighteenth  Psalm.  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11;  com- 
pare Nehem.  xii.  24.)    The  titles  given  to  the  Psalms  by 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  indicate  a  stated  use  of 
them  at  certain  periods  of  week-day  and  Sabbath  wor- 
ship.    Compare  the  Mishna,  Tamid,  adjinem  ;  Soferirriy 
sec.  18;    and  the  inscriptions  for  the  Psalms  in  the 
Septuagint,  evidently  rendered  from  Hebrew  ones.     For 
example,  that  to  Psahn  xxiii.,  "  For  the  first  Sabbath;" 
to  Psahn  xlvii.,  "  For  the  second  Sabbath ;"  to  Psalm 
xciii.,  "For  the  fourth  Sabbath.''     The  "fifteen  Songs 
of  Degrees ''  (Hebrew,  shirey  haymnadloth  ;  or,  as  the 
Targum  renders  that  title,  shira  de-ithamar  al  massukin 
de-teJioma,  "the  hymn  which  was  said  upon  the  ^eps 
of  the  abyss '')  were  evidently  liturgical,  and  probably 
derive  their  name  from  the  fifteen  semicircular  steps  at 
the  Nicanor  gate  of  the  great  court  of  the  temple,  on 
which  the  Levites  stood  while  singing  them.     So  the 
Mishna,  (tr.  Succah,  5,  4,)  "  On  the  fifteen  steps  which 
led  into  the  women's   court,   corresponding  A\dth  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees,  stood  the  Levites  with  their 
instruments  of  music,  and  sang." 

In  the  daily  prayers  {seder  ha-avoda)  now  in  common 
use  in  the  synagogue,  there  are  some  forms  as  old  as 
the  Soferite  period.  The  most  ancient  portions  of  the 
Jewish  hturgy  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads. 
They  are  found  in,  1.  The  Shecharith,  or  "morning 
prayers  -"  the  portions  which  accompany  the  confession  of 
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the  Divine  Unity,  technically  called  the  Shema,  froB 
the  initial  words  Sliema  Israel^  "Hear,  O  Israel!' 
The  SJiema  itself  consists  of  three  paragraphs  froir 
the  Pentateuch:  (1.)  Shema  Israel ;  (Deut.  vi.  4-9;) 
(2.)  Yehayah  im  s/iamova;  (Deut.  xi.  13-21;)  and 
(3.)  Yayomer  Yehovah  el  Mosheh.  (Num.  xv,  37-41.] 
The  devotional  parts  connected  with  the  reading  o 
these  paragraphs  are  three:  (1.)  The  Yotser,  cele 
brating  the  worship  of  God  as  Yotser y  or  " Creator;' 
(2.)  The  Ahaba,  setting  forth  the  love  and  compassioi 
of  God  for  Israel ;  and,  (3.)  The  Geula,  or  the  adora 
tion  of  God  as  Israel's  Goely  or  "  Eedeemer.^' 

[These  three  portions  are  larger  now  than  they  wer 
at  the  formation  of  the  service.  (1.)  The  Yotser  wa 
originally  comprised  in  forty-five  words:  betwee 
BartLch  aftah  and  Maaseh  hereshith  =  twenty-seve 
words;  and  between  tithbarak  and  selah  =  thirtee 
words. 

(2.)  The  Ahaba  contained  only  sixty-three  word} 
from  Ahaba  rabbah  to  utelamedenu  =  twenty-tv 
words ;  from  vejached  to  va-ed  =  fifteen  words ;  ai 
the  conclusion  from  ki  elpoel. 

(3.)  Tlie  Geula,  from  emet/i  shadttaJi  to  zulathel 
from  Shirah  chadasha  to  va-ed,  and  the  conclusi< 
Baruch  attah,  &c.,  comprehended  forty-five  words.  1 
the  rest  is  of  somewhat  later  date.  The  scholars  < 
the  great  founders  of  the  liturgy  amplified  the  Mor 
of  their  masters.] 

2.  The  other  part  of  that  which  we  may  term  t 
"  nucleus  liturgy,^'  bears  the  usual  name  of  the  Tefu 
It  consists  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  Shemon] 
Esreh,  "the  m^/deenVoiis;"  though,  strictly  speakir 
there  are  nineteen.  As  a  beginner  in  these  studi 
would  not  be  able  to  find  them  easily  in  the  pray( 
book,  from  their  not  being  numerically  distinguishc 
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Tsed  among  other  matter,  wc  will  give  ihv- 

1  or  words  of  each. 

jdiction,  Maf/an  Abraha.hiy  "Tlie  shield  of 

(2.)  Atlali  (j'Mar,  "  Thou  art  mighty/'  (3.) 
hy  "Thou  art  holy/'  (4.)  Atiah  clw,inl "  Thou 

(5.)  llasJtibe/iHy  "Cause  us  to  return."  (0.) 
,  "Porgive  us.''  (7.)  Bc^4,  "0  look."  (S.) 
^Heal  us."  (9.)  Barek  aleuH,  "  Bless  for  us." 
,  "O  sound  the  great  trumpet."    (11.)  IFa- 

restore."     (12.)  VelamuleHjuium,  "Let  the 

(13.)  AUiazaddikimy  "Upon  the  rigliteons." 
tshalaimy  "To  Jerusalem  return."  (15.)  Elk 
:idy  "The  offspring  of  David."  (10.)  Shema 
ear  our  voice."  [11,)  JUMi,  "Graciously." 
;;/,  "We  acknowledge."     (J 9.)  Sun  ahalouiy 


these  nineteen  parts,  the  first  and  last  three 
red  to  be  the  most  ancient.  Tliey  are  un- 
)f  the  Sofcrite  age,  and  probably  belong  to 
I  Simon  the  Just.     The  otluTs  belong  to 

epochs,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
ears.  Tlie  entire  Avoda,  or  {Tefila  mikol 
"  Service  for  the  whole  Year/'  is  a  work  of 
L  authorship,  iuehKliiig  that  of  the  men  of 
hpiiagogue,  the  Mishnaist  Jehutla  Ilaktod^^i 
nian  Doctors  Rav  and  Samuel^  and  geiir 
gnt  teacher^j  as  low  down  as  the  Qf 
b  eeotury.     He  who  wishes  to  make 

iftiianclies  into  tJLT^  siilopct 

EritU:a3  w(t^     -'   l^ 

mpter  I 
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Among  the  prayer  fragments  of  the  Soferite  tim^ 
we  must  also  mention  the  ejaculations  on  the  days 
of  fasting,  as  given  in  the  Talmud  tract  Taanith: 
"  May  He  who  answered  our  fathers  at  the  Eed  Sea, 
answer  you,  and  listen  graciously  this  day  to  your 
cry.  May  He  who  answered  Joshua  at  Gilgal  answer 
you/'  fec.'^ 

Also  the  four  collects  offered  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  as  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara,  and  the  Midrash  Jelamdenu.  Not  being 
found  in  the  common  prayer-book,  we  will  give  them, 
here.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  great  simplicity, 
a  desirable  quality  in  all  public  prayer : — 

(1.)  collect:  for  himself  and  his  family. 

"Lord,  I  have  done  wrong;  I  have  transgressed,  I 
have  sinned  before  Thee,  I  and  my  house.  Pardon  ' 
now,  O  Lord,  the  iniquities  and  transgressions  and  sins 
which  I  have  unrighteously  committed,  and  in  which  I 
and  my  house  have  sinned  against  Thee ;  even  as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses  Thy  servant,  that  in  this 
day  he  will  make  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you 
from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  be 
clean.'' — Joma,  iii.,  sec.  7. 

(2.)    FOR   himself   and   THE   PRIESTHOOD. 

"  Lord  !  I  have  done  perversely,  I  have  transgressed, 
I  and  my  house,  and  the  sons  of  Aharon,  thy  conse- 
crated people.  I  beseech  the  Lord  to  pardon  the 
iniquities,  transgressions,  and  sins,  which  I,  and  my 
house,  and  the  sons  of  Aharon,  Thy  consecrated  people, 
have  perversely  committed ;  according  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses  Thy  servant,  saying,  '  On  this  day  he 
will  make  atonement  ror  you,  to  cleanse  you  from  all 
•  Taanith,  per.  ii.,  sec.  iv.,  fol.  15, 2. 
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your  sins  before  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  be  clean/ '' 
Joma,  iv.,  2. 

(3.)  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE. 

'*  Lord,  Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  done 
perversely;  they  have  transgressed,  they  have  sinned 
before  Thee.  I  beseech  of  the  Lord  to  pardon  the 
iniquities,  transgressions,  and  sins,  which  Thy  people, 
the  house  of  Israel,  have  perversely  committed,  and  by 
which  they  have  sinned  and  transgressed ;  according  as 
i    it  is  written  in  the  law,^^  &c. 

(4.)  WHEN  HE  CAME  OUT  FROM  THE  HOLY  OF  HOLIES.* 

"Let  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of 

our  fathers,  that  we  may  not  this  day  or  this  year  be 

led  into  captivity.     But  if  captivity  befall  us  from  Thee, 

let  it  be  captivity  in  a  place  for  the  law  "  {i.  e.,  a  place 

where  the  law  might  be  freely  kept).     "Let  it  please 

Thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that 

this  day  and  this   year  we  may  not  be  afflicted  witli 

want.     But  if  this   day  or   this  year  we  be  afflicted 

with  want,  let   our  want   be  want   according  to   the 

precepts^     Let  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  the 

God  of  our  fathers,  that  this  year  may  be  a  year  of 

cheapness,  a  year  of  accepting  and  of  giving,  a  year 

of  rain  and  of  sun  warmth  and  of  dew ;  and  let  not  Thy 

people  Israel  be  oppressed  by  any  overbearing  power. 

Let  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our 

fathers,  that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Sharon  be  not 

made  their  graves.'^  * 

•  This  appears  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  a  comprehensive  intercession : 
Wh  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting. 

'  Want  occasioned  by  zealous  beneficence. 

'  Alluding  to  a  calamity  which  had  formerly  overtaken  them  by  an 
inundation. — Sola,  {Hieros.,)  8,  3.     Others  say,  by  a  band  of  robbers. 
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There  is  another  fgrm  of  this  prayer  in  the  Jehfji' 
(Jenu  of  Tanchuma.'  The  Hebrew  text  of  these  inter- 
cessions may  also  be  found  in  Delitzsch^s  GesckicMe  der 
Jud.  Poesie,  5,  186. 

IL  Beraka,  "  Benediction/^^  The  benedictory  ado- 
ration of  the  name  and  dominion  of  God  is  a  most 
proper  and  all-pervading  element  in  the  Hebrew  hturgy- 
Many  of  their  prayers  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
Berakas  at  the  close  of  the  several  books  of  the 
Psalms '  were  probably  added  by  Ezra,  or  the  prophe- 
tical men  of  his  time,  on  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
canonical  Psalter.  And  those  which  accompany  the 
prayers  of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  already  referred  to,  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  period.  Thus  Maimonides : 
"  These  benedictions  were  appointed  by  Ezra  the  sofer, 
and  the  heth  din ;  and  no  man  hath  power  to  diminish 
from,  or  add  to,  them.'''  In  the  innumerable  instances 
where,  in  the  Mishna  and  Avoda,  this  form  occurs,  in 
which  the  everlasting  name  is  hallowed,  and  the  truth  ol 
the  Divine  dominion  is  reverently  confessed,  it  appears  tc 
have  been  the  pious  desire  of  the  institutors  of  the 
synagogue  ritual,  that  supplication,  with  prayer  and 
thanksgi\ang,  should  give  a  spirit  and  tone  to  the  entire 
life  of  the  people.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  affairs  ol 
Hebrew  life  have  the  prescription  of  their  appropriat< 
benedictions.  See  the  minute  specifications  in  tb 
Mishna,  order  BerahotJi,  chapters  6-9 ;  Bosh  hashana 
chap,  iv.,  sec.  5  ;  Taanith,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  2,  et  seq.  0 
more  modem  date  there  is  a  large  variety  of  collec 
tions  of  this  form  of  devotion ;  as,  for  example,  the  Me(h 
Berahoth,  "A  Hundred  Benedictions.''  (Ferrara,  1554. 

»  Ahare,  fol.  155. 

'  Plural,  Berakoth.     In  statu  construct.y  BirJcath  et  Birkoth, 

2  Psalm  xli.  13 ;  Ixxii.  18;  cvi.  48. 

»  Hilkoth  Keriath  Shema,  1,  7 ;  and  Hilk.  Tefila,  1,  11. 
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in.  Shie,  the  "  Song ''  or  ''  Chant.''  [With  the  root 
#fe;flr  compare  the  ^diXi^xii  swar,  swarray  "a  song;'' 
the  Arabic  zabara,  i,  q.  savamy  whence  zubar,  like  the 
Hebrew  mizmuTy  of  the  same  import.]  The  shir  is  a 
metrical  composition,  designed  for  chanting,  and  con- 
asting  generally  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
We  have  a  fine  biblical  model  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  on  which  see  Kennicott  and  Lowth.  Apart 
from  the  Divine  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  there  are  but 
scanty  remains  of  Hebrew  songs  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
destraction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Mislma  and  Gemara, 
we  come  upon  a  few  reminiscences  of  them ;  as  in  the 
treatise  Sukkahy  where,  in  connexion  with  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find  the  following 
chant : — 

"  Blessed  are  our  children 
"Who  dishouour  uot  our  elders. 
Response. — ^Blessed  are  our  elders 

Who  make  reconciliation  for  our  children. 
Chorus. — Blessed  is  he  who  hath  not  sinned, 
And  he  whose  sins  are  forgiven." 

There  is  another,  a  sort  of  confession  made  by  the 
Levites  at  the  same  feast.  ^'  When  the  Levites,"  says 
the  Mishna,  "reached  the  gate  that  leads  out  to  the 
east,  they  turned  westward,  their  faces  being  toward  the 
temple,  and  employed  these  words : — 

RECITATIvie. 

"  •  Our  fathers  who  were  in  this  place 
Turned  their  hacks  upon  the  temple, 
And  their  faces  toward  the  sun. 

Choeus  {repeated  again  and  again). 
But  we  unto  the  Lord, 
To  the  Lord  we  lift  up  our  eyes.' " 

II.    HERMENEUTICAL. 

The  second  class  of  the  Soferite  writings  are  her- 
meneutical.     Ezra  and  his  school  were  the  founders  of 
F  2 
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the  Midrashy  the  systematic  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at  large. 
(See  Nehem.  viii.  8.)  This  authorized  interpretation,  at 
first  oral,  took,  in  process  of  time,  a  written  form  as 
well.  It  seems  to  have  had  originally  a  merely  para- 
phrastic character,  but  was  seriously  modified  in  after 
days  by  hagadistic  amplifications. 

1.  Of  the  exegetical  labours  of  this  period,  we  have 
a  most  valuable  monument  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
version  of  the   Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Chaldee  Targums  of  Qnkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets. 
Of  the  Septuagint,  as  not  belonging  to  the  class  of 
works  with  which  we  have  now  to   do,  I  shall  say 
nothing  here,  except  to  remark  that  the  men  who 
engaged  in  that  undertaking  appear  to  have  belonged 
severally  to  the  Masoretic  and  philosophical  schools 
which  were  giving  the  tone  in  those  days  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Jerusalem.     This  has 
been  lately  demonstrated  in  a  most  scholarlike  man- 
ner by   Dr.   Prankel   in   his    monograph    Ueber   den 
Emfluss  der  Paldstinischen   Exegese   avf  die  Alexan- 
drinische  Hermeneutik,^  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  his    Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta,^    To 
the  Targums  we  will  give  an  entire  section  by  them- 
selves. 

2.  Coming  down  to  the  earlier  Tanaim,  we  musl 
mention  the  Mekiltha  of  Ishmael  ben  Elisha,  [vide 
supra,  p.  65,)  a  Midrash  upon  parts  of  the  Book  oi 
Exodus,  from  chapters  xii.  to  xxiii.,  with  other  fragments, 
The  whole  work  is  divided  into  nine  treatises,  [Mesiktothy] 
containing  altogether  seventy-seven  chapters.  It  waj 
first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1515,  and  has  beer 
often  since.    The  last  time  was  at  Wilna  in  1844.    The 

*  Leipzig,  1851.  »  Leipzig,  1841. 
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lition  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  of  Venice, 
550 :  MidrasA  Hamehiltha,  quarto,  thirty-seven 
taves,  double  columns,  in  square  letters.  A  Latin 
ranslation  of  the  Mekiltha  may  be  found  in  the  four- 
eenth  volume  of  that  magnificent  collection  of  Hebrew 
flpchaeology,  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  saerarum  of 
Jgoleno.*  Commentaries  also  upon  it  have  been  given, 
nth  the  text,  by  Moses  Frankfurter,  Amsterdam,  1712; 
by  Jehuda  Nagar,  Livorno^  1801 ;  and  by  Elia  Landau, 
Wihia,  1844,  aU  in  folio. 

3.  Another  hermeneutical  work  of  Ishmael  is  the 
short  compend  entitled,  Shelosh  Esreh  Middoth  hat- 
torahy  or,  "  Thirteen  Eules  for  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Law,''  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  higher  scholasticism 
of  that  day.  The  Eules  themselves  have  been  often 
printed,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the  volume  of  daily 
conmion  prayer. 

4.  EHezer  ben  Hyrkanos  {vide  page  61)  is  reputed 
the  author   of    an    expository  work    called  variously 
the  Boraitha,  Pirkey,  and  Hagada  of  Eabbi  Eliezer. 
It  consists  of  commentaries   hagadic,   kabalistic,   and 
allegorical,  on  the  leading  subjects  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  fifty-four  chapters.    Li  chapters  i.,  ii.,  we  have  a  kind 
of  eulogy  of  Eliezer;   in  iii.  to  xi.,  a  hexaemeron;   in 
xii.  to  xxi.,  a  history  of  the  first  men,  and,  in  xxii., 
ixiii.,  of  their  early  descendants.     Chapters   xxiv.  to 
xxxix.  treat  of  Noah  and  the  patriarchs  to   Joseph; 
d.  to  xhii.,  of  Moses,  and  the  revelations  made   to 
Hm;  xliv.  to  xlvi.,  of  Amalek,  the  golden  calf,  and 
other  matters ;  xlvii.,  of  Phinehas ;  xlviii.  to  li.  return 
to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  with  an  excursus  on 
Haman,  and  on  the  future  deliverance.     Chapter  Iii.  de- 
scribes seven  great  miracles ;  liii.,  Israel  in  the  desert ; 
and  Uv.,  the  episode  of  Miriam,      These   Perakimy 

"  Ven.,  1769. 
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which,  in  their  present  state,  are  much  later  than  the 
time  of  the  reputed  author,  were  first  edited  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1514,  quarto.  There  are  several  later 
editions,  of  which  the  last  is  Wilna,  1838,  quarto.  A 
Latin  translation  was  published,  with  commentaries,  by 
W.  H.  Vorst,  Leyden,  1644. 

5.  We  may  also  set  down  here  the  commentary  on 
Ezekiel,  dubiously  ascribed  to  Hananja  ben  Hiskja. 
{Mishna  Chagiga,  cap.  ii. ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr., 
i.,  384.) 

III.    ETHICAL. 

Op  the  Soferite  productions,  a  third  class  are  ethical. 
Most  of  these  were  composed  in  a  semi-poetical  form, 
S:      parabolic  and  proverbial,  and  technically  denominated 
/  \the  MashaL     This  term  has  been  commonly  considered 
/       (ih  relation  to  the  root  mashaly  ''to  have  dominion") 
as  describing  what  we  call  a  proverb,  from  the  "  com- 
manding power  and  influence  wliich  wise  and  weighty 
sayings  have  upon  mankind;   as  he  who   teaches  by 
them   dominatur  in   concionibus,   bears   sway  by  dis- 
courses.'^    More  correct,  however,  is  the  view  taken  by 
Delitzsch,   who  traces  the  word  to   a   Sanskrit  root, 
expressive  of  comparison  or  resemblance;'  because,  in 
the  oriental  mashal,  an  action,  purpose,  or   principle 
of  human  life  is  illustrated  by  some  image  or  emblem, 
with  which  it  has  a  certain   analogy.     In   the   older 
Hebrew  writings  thie  word  is  applied  to  projjhecy,  to 
doctrine,  to  history  in  the  loftier  style,  and  to  instruc- 
tion given  in  a  kind  of  poetic  form,  sometimes  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  music ;  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  2 ;)  because,  in  these  various  manners  of  instruc- 

^  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  word  is  metals  and  is  Sanskrito-Shemitic. 
The  groundword  is  the  Sanskrit  tul  {tol-ere)^  whence  tula^  "resem- 
hlmice"    The  J/ is  a  prepositional  prefix,  as  in  many  other  words. 
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tion,  material  things  are  employed  in  the  way  of  parallel 
or  comparison,  to  illustrate  those  which   are  super- 
sensible or  spiritual.     Hence  mashal  became  a  general 
name  for  all  poetry  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  or 
eveiy-day  economy  of  life,  with  a  still  more   specific 
apphcation  to  a  distinct  epigrammatic  saying,  proverb, 
Hiaxim,  or  reflection,  carrying  in  itself  some  important 
principle  or  rule  of  conduct. 
i        The  mashal,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist  commonly 
of  two  elements:   the  thesis,  principal  fact  or  lesson, 
and  the  type,   emblem,   or  aUusion  by  which   it  is 
explained  or  enforced.     The  latter  may  be  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  an  imaginary  transaction  in 
common  life   {parable) ;   or  an  emblematic   group  of 
iuman  agents    [apologue) ;    or  of  agents  non-human, 
^th  an  understood  designation  (fable).    Sometimes  the 
mashal  takes  a  mathematical   cast;   and  the   doctrine 
or  principle  is  laid  down  after   a  certain  arithmetical 
proportion  or  canon,  mida,  (Prov.  vi.  16,  31 ;  xxx.  7, 
18,  24;  Ben  Sira  xxiii.  16 ;  xxv.  1,  8,  9;  xxvi.  5,  25 ; 
1.,  27,  28.)      When  there  is  no  image  or  allusion  of 
these  kinds  used,  the   mashal  becomes   sometimes  an 
acute,  recondite,   yet   generally   pleasant   assertion   or 
problem, — gryphos,    the   "riddle,'^    or   " enigma ;''   in 
Hebrew,  chida;^    (Judges   xiv.    12;)    and   sometimes 
an  axiom,    or   oracle   of  practical  wisdom, — masa,    a 
"burden,^'  a  weighty  saying,  from  nasa,  "to  bear;^' 
and  when  conveyed   in  a  brilliant,  sparkling  style  of 
speaking,  it  becomes  meUtsa,  the  pleasant  witticism, 
or  the  pungent  reproof.     The  remaining  form  of  the 
"^mhal  is  the  motto^  (apophthegm),  where  some  moral 
counsel  is    sententiously   expressed  without  a   simile, 
and   generally   without    the    parallelism,    as    we    see 

'  Chiday  root  chud,  "  to  propose  a  riddle ; "  or  chady  Sanskrit  khody 
whence  the  Latin  cudy  cuty  a-cut-us. 
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in  the  mottoes  of  the  Hebrew  sages  in   the  book 
AvotJi, 

A  multitude  of  the  mmhalimy  scattered  so  thickly  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Talmud,  and  even  later  rabbinical 
works,  are  no  doubt  derived  from  times  much  earlier 
than  those  productions ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  cited  as  inscriptions  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  past  generations.  There  are  several  com- 
pendiums  of  these  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  proverbs,  after 
the  manner  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Adagia,  or  the  Arakm 
Proverbia  of  Frey tag ;  among  which  we  may  specify  :— 

1.  The  Zekarun  tiratk  Mosheh,  of  Moses  ben 
Joseph.     Prague,  1623. 

2.  Beth-lechem  Jekuda,  by  Jehuda,  a  physician  of 
Modena.     Venice,  1628. 

3.  Mishmeroth  Kehunna,  by  Chaia  db  Laba.  Am- 
sterdam, 1753, 

4.  Drusii  Apophthegmata  Ehrceorum  ac  Aralntm. 
Franeq.,  1612.     4to. 

5.  BuxTORFi  Florilegium  Hebraicum.  Basil.,  1648. 
8vo.    This  elegant  collection  is  by  Buxtorf  the  younger. 

6.  Millin  de  Rahanin,  by  Israel  Michelstadt. 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  1780.  A  learned  German  rabbi 
pronounces  this  to  be  ein  reckt  gutes  Bilchlein, 

7.  Geist  und  Sprache  der  Hebrder,  nach  dem  zweiten 
Tempelbau,  von  M.  J.  Landau.     Prague,  1822.     8vo. 

8.  Rabbinische  Anthologie,  vmi  E.  J.  Furstenthal. 
Breslau,  1835. 

9.  Charuzi  Peninim :  Perlenschniire  Aramdischer 
Gnomen  und  Lieder,  von  Julius  Furst.  Leipzig, 
1836. 

10.  Rabbinische  Blnmenlese,  von  Leopold  Dukes. 
Ijeipzig,  1844.  8vo.  This  is  the  best  book  for  a 
beginner.  The  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  sentences  are 
accompanied  with  a  German  translation,  and  the  work 
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er  works  of  the  same  kind : — 1.  Mmar  Haskel, 
Gaon,:  obiit  1037.  Edited  at  Yienna,  1837. 
Mishle,  by  Samuel  Hannagid,  of  Cordova : 
)5.  3.  Tarshish,  by  Moses  abe]^.  Ezra.  Still 
cient  collections  once  existed,  in  the  five  hun- 
''ox  Fables "  of  R.  Meir,  the  Fables  of  Bar 
,  and  the  Megillath  Setarim,  by  R.  Ise  ben 

]       , 

the  ethical  department  of  Soferite  literature, 
a  valuable  relic  in  Ben  Sira^s  Mashalim^  the 
own  among  us  as  '^  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the 
irach.^'  Joshua  ben  Sira  ben  Eliezer,  a  priest 
ilem,  composed  this  work  about  e.g.  190.  He 
the  title  from  the  inspired  work  of  Solomon, 
inal  Hebrew,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
1  the  Gemaras  and  Midrashim,  is  no  longer 
but  we  have  translations  in  Greek,  Syriac,  and 
The  Syriac  version  is  entitled,  "The  Book  of 
ar  Shemun  Asira,  which  is  called  The  Book  of 
dom  of  Bar  Asira."  But  the  most  authentic 
3n  is  the  Greek  one,  as  it  was  executed  by  the 
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collection  of  materials  for  a  more  complete  work  con- 
templated by  the  author. 

'Z.  There  is  a  collection  of  proverbs  with  the  tifle 
of  "The  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira/'  It  contains  a  two- 
fold series  of  ethical  sentences,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Some  of  thena 
may  have  been  written  by  Ben  Sira ;  but  the  book 
itself,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  manifestly  the  produc- 
tion of  a  much  later  time.  It  is  first  quoted  la  the 
Aruk,  and  was  first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  15l9j 
{Se/er  Ben  Sira,)  then  by  Tagius,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, Isny,  1543,  and  often  since.  Several  of  the 
Chrestomathies  just  enumerated  deal  largely  with  Ber 
Sira. 

3.  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  so  admi 
rable  for  its  moral  lessons,  and  the  elevation  and  gran 
deur  of  its  style  of  thought  and  expression,  thougl 
written,  like  the  Mashalim,  in  Hebrew,  was  destined  U 
be  preserved  only  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek  trans 
lation.  From  the  absence  of  all  quotations  from  it  ii 
the  Talmud,  it  would  seem  that  the  Hebrew  text  ha< 
not  survived  till  then.  Some  consider  the  author  t 
have  been  Zerubbabel;  but  the  tone  of  the  wor: 
evinces  the  greater  probability  that  he  was  a  Jew  c 
Alexandria. 

4.  The  Book  of  Baruch,  though  a  venerable  mont 
ment  of  piety  and  wisdom,  has  not  so  clearly  a  Hebre^ 
origin,  and  has  never  been  in  great  favour  with  the  Jew 

5.  The  appendix  to  the  pseudo  Book  of  Esdras,  "Tl 
Wisdom  of  Zerubbabel,^^  appears  to  be  of  Palestinia 
origin. 

6.  Megillath  Taanith  was  a  work  of  the  Hillel,  < 
Shammai,   school.      The   specific   authorship   of  it 
ascribed  to  Hanina  ben  Hiskia.®    It  was  written  : 

•  Schahcheleth,  26,  a. 
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Aiamaic.  This  is  probably  the  Megillath  Taanith 
vliich  is  quoted  in  the  Mishna.^  It  consisted  of  tra- 
ditionary hagadoth  and  halakoth  on  the  solemnization 
of  memorable  days  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  months. 

There  is  still  a  work  extant  under  the  same  title,  and 
of  the  same  structure  and  subject.  {Megillath  Taanith, 
Amst.,  1711.)  It  has  twelve  short  chapters,  answering 
to  the  months  of,  (1.)  Nisan.  (2.)  Ijar.  (3.)  Sivau. 
(i)  Thammuz.  (5.)  AL  (6.)  EM.  (7.)  Ti^hri. 
(8.)  Marchesvan.  (9.)  Chislu.  (10.)  Tebeth.  (11.) 
Shehet,  (12.)  Adar.  His  little  book,  though  it  may 
combine  the  materials  of  the  original  one,  is  not  more 
ancient  than  the  eighth  century. 

IV.    HISTORY. 

The  historical  works  of  this  period  comprise : — 

1.  The  first  Book  of  Esdras,  extant  in  Greek,  with 
Syriac,  Latin,  and  other  translations.   Author  unknown. 

2.  The  second  Book  of  Esdras,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

8.  The  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  composed  in  tlie 
time  of  Hyrkanus.  St.  Jerome  says  he  had  seen  it  in 
the  original  Hebrew. 

4.  The  four  other  Books  of  the  Maccabees  are  of 
Hellenistic  origin.  The  last  of  them,  which  Calmet 
thinks  was  written  in  Hebrew,  appears  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  There  was  an  historical  production  of  the  Hillel 
ani^.Siammai  schoolmen,  entitled,  Megillath  Beth 
Bashmonaim,  the  "  Roll  of  the  House  of  the  Hasmo- 
neans,^^  long,  but  now  no  longer,  extant. 

6.  We  must  here  mention,  too,  the  historical 
writings  of  Joseph  ben  Mattathja,  commonly  known  as 

^  As  in  Taanith,  2. 
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Elavius  Josephus.     He  was  bom  of  a  sacerdotal  fimdlj 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  year  of  Cains  Cab'gllk^^ 
A.D.  37.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  made,  by  I 
Emperor  Nero,  prefect  of  Galilee;  and  afterwarda^ 
the  rising  troubles  of  the  times,  siding  with  his 
trymen,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Jewish  forces, 
won  a  great  military  reputation  by  the  defence  of 
fortress  of  Jotapha  against  Yespasian  and  Titos, 
the  destruction  of  that  place  he  was  taken 
but  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his  captors  by 
ing  to  them  their  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  Obbshi 
He  now  took  the  name  of  Flavins,  in  honour  of  Fbrii 
Yespasian,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  Boman  fa 
dom.     After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  appears 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  £ome.    Bi 
works — on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  in  twenty  boob, 
on  the  Jewish  War,  in  seven  books ;  two  books  Affisi 
Apion,  a  contemporaneous  opponent  of  the  Jews 
Alexandria ;  a  monograph  on  his  own  life,  and  anoth 
on  the  Maccabees — are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.     His  historical  works,  which  have  gainei 
him  the  title  of  "  the  Jewish  Livy,''  were  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew.     Many  of  .the  literary  Jews  of  our 
time  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Joseph ;  but  amoBf 
the  nation  at  large,  and  especially  the  rabbins,  there  tai 
always  been  a  traditional  antipathy  to  his  writings.       1 
7.  The  Seder  Olam  of  R.  Jose  ben  Halefta  belong -^ 
to  the  same  class.     This  work,  which  is  called  8ei(f  [ 
Olam  Rabba,  "The  Great  Chronicle,^'  to  distinguish* 
from  Seder  Olam  Zota,  "The  Less,''  or  "Little,  Chio- 
nicle,''  is  a  collection,  historical,  chronologic,  and  moialr 
comprising  notices  of  events  reaching  from  the  Creati*^ 
to  the  author's  own  time;  [vide  sup.,  p.  78 ;)  but  infe^ 
spersed  with  a  variety  of  sagas  and  opinions  peciiltf' 
to  the  Jewish  people.    TYve  fet  ^^,  m  \\sflte^  daa^ 
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are,  is  complete,  reacliiiig  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
he  Great ;  the  remainder  has  come  down  oidy  in  frag- 
nents.  The  Seder  Ohm  Zota  is  a  later  production,  of 
jome  ten  pages.  These  two  books,  together  with  the 
MegUlath  Taanith  and  Sefer  Hakkahala,  were  first 
printed  at  Mantua,  in  1514.  The  copy  which  I  know  is 
ihe  edition  of  Vienna,  1545,  small  quarto,  double  columns, 
square  letters.  The  Seder  Olam  is  a  good  book  for 
hegiDners  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  may  be  well  fol- 
lowed by  the  Megillath  Taanithj  and  the  other  work 
in  the  same  volume.  The  Seder  Olam  has  also  been 
printed,  with  Latin  translations,  by  Genebrard,  Paris, 
1577,  and  by  Joh.  Meyer,  Amst.,  1699,  quarto,  and, 
with  a  commentary,  by  Sundel,  Wilna,  1845,  octavo. 

V.   HAGADOTH, 

Or  Histories  coloured  with  fable ;   as  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  the  Appendix  to  Esther,  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  Susanna,  and  the  Song  of  the  Three 
(Mdren,  and  various  others  less  known,  as  the  Lepte 
Genesis,  or  the  story   of  Joseph   and  Asenath,  from 
an  Hebrew   original."      It   may   be    considered,   also, 
whether  the  Midrash  Books  of  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
Henoch,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  exotic  Psalms  of 
Bavid,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  and  the  apocalyptic 
tracts  which  bear  the  names  of  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Sophonia, 
Zerubbabel,  and  Zecharja,  which  we  shall  have  to  spe- 
cify more  minutely  hereafter,  were  not  radically  the 
•productions  of  this  period.     They  are  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  "Synopsis   of  the  Scriptures,'^    in  the 
,    second  volume  of  the  Works  of  Athanasius;  (p.  154  ;) 
and  Epiphanius  says  that  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy 
received  from  Jerusalem,  in  addition  to  the  canonical 
iKwks,  no  less  than  seventy-two  apocryphal  treatises. 

^  Compare  Hiebon.,  I!pUt,  127. 
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No  doubt  much  of  the  Soferite  literature  in  this  mi 
other  departments  has  perished.  Josephus,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  "  Antiquities/'  must  have  had  the  use  of 
materials  which  have  not  been  equally  durable  with  hu 
own  work.  In  fact  we  know  but  little  of  the  Jewish 
post-bibUcal  literature  till  the  time  of  the  Mishna,  and 
are  obliged  to  say,  with  Frankel,  that,  ''as  in  the 
Mosaic  Kosmology,  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
'  darkness  rested  upon  the  deep,'  so  is  there  now  a  thid 
obscurity  over  the  beginning  of  ihe  post-bibKcal  Htera- 
ture,  but  with  no  Divine  Word  to  command  that  there  * 
shaU  be  Ught.''  i 

VI.    KABALA. 

Of  the  kabalistic  works  of  this  period  we  are  in  yet  , 
greater  uncertainty :    what  writings  of  this   class  aie  ] 
attributed  to  the  men  of  those  days  are  of  a  really  later  'i 
date.     The   Kabalists   of  the  Soferite  time  were  not  : 
authors.     They  dehvered  their  mysterious  teachings  to 
the  most  select  of  their  students,  and  all  unnecessary  ; 
expositions  of  them  were  held  to  be  a  profanity  which  ' 
would  bring  down  the  curse  of  God.*     Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that,  shortly  before  the  Mishna,  kabalistic  doc- 
trines had  begun  to  receive  that  written  form  which  was 
afterwards  more  fully   developed  in  the   Jetsira  and 
Zohar,  as  we  now  have  those  works. 


In  these  recollections  we  must  not  omit  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  Though  these  brief  notices  refer  to  men 
who  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language,  yet  such  is  the 
relation  which  his  works  have  to  the  learning  and  lan- 
guage of  his  Palestinian  brethren,  that  he  has  a  jnst 

^  ChagigUy  {Mishna^  cap.  ii.,  sec.  1  •,  Gem,^  13,  a,  14,  b  ;  Fetaekoh 
50,  a;  Joma,  3,  7  ;  Skabbath,  SO,  6  ;  C/iofliiga,!'^,  a. 
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laim  to  a  place  among  the  Jewish  classics.     The  cul- 

axe  of  the  Israelites  who  had  long  been  settled  in  large 

lumbers  in  Alexandria  and  the  great  Egyptian  cities, 

was  marked,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  strong  Greek 

tendency.     Their  Hellenic  education  would  expose  them 

to  an  apostasy  from  the  creed  of  their  fathers  to  the 

sensuous  religion  of  the  Heathen.     But  this  effect  was 

produced  only  in  a  comparatively  few.     Yet,  while  the 

greater  number  held  fast  by  the  principles  of  Judaism, 

it  was  the  care  of  the  leading  minds  among  them  to 

seek  a  conciliatory  mean  between  the  peculiarities  of 

their  ancestral  faith  and  those  philosophic  principles 

which,  enunciated  by  Plato  and  other  princely  spirits 

of  the  Gentile  world,  had  brought  under  their   sway 

the  most  refined  and  thoughtful  intellects  of  the  time. 

But  the   assimilation   of    the    Hebrew   credenda  and 

agenda,  as   deduced   from   the  inspired  writings,   to 

the  transcendental   theories    of   the   Gentile    schools, 

eould  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  those  writings 

a  sense  foreign  to  the  letter  of  them,  and  sublimating 

their   teachings    by   a  process   of  the  most  reckless 

allegory. 

Such  is  the  principle  and  design  which  pervades  the 
works  of  Philo,  who,  in  the  composition  of  them,  spent 
many  years  of  life  in  a  region  of  mystical  dreams.  A 
man  of  high  family,*  and  of  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
mind,  and  actuated  evidently  by  great  integrity  of 
purpose,  he  consecrated  youth  and  manhood  to  the 
research  after,  and  the  earnest  inculcation  of  what  he 
believed  to  be,  reUgious  truth ;  yet  lived  and  laboured 
comparatively  in  vain,  by  giving  way  to  a  perverse 

*  His  brother,  Alexander  Lysimachus,  held  an  important  civil  office 
^  Alexandria ;  and  a  nephew  of  Philo,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  suc- 
.     ^ed  C.  Fadus  in  the  praetorsbip  of  Galilee,  and  married  a  daugbXex  ol 
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tendency  of  mind  to  mistake  shadows  for  realities^  and 
realities  for  shadows. 

Of  Philo's  works,  1.  Some  have  passed  into  obUvioiu 
Such  were  the  two  books  on  the  Covenant^  mentioned 
by  himself,  and  four  of  the  five  books  on  "  What  befdl 
the  Jews  under  Caius/' 

2.  Some  are  extant  only  in  the  Armenian  language^ 
(early  translations,)  viz.  two  Dialogues  on  Providence^ 
one  on  the  Season  of  Brutes,  and  a  work  of  Questions 
and  Answers  on  Genesis  and  Exodus.  These  have 
been  published  in  Latin  by  Aucher. 

3.  But  the  main  body  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  comprising  a  series  of 
dissertations  chiefly  on  subjects  deducible  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  especially  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
(1.)  On  the  Creation  of  the  World.  (2.)  The  AUego- 
ries  of  the  Law,  three  books,  a  hexaemeron.  (3.)  The 
Cherubim  and  Flaming  Sword.  (4.)  The  Sacrifices  of 
Cain  and  Abel.  (5.)  On  the  principle  that  '^the 
worse  is  made  to  serve  the  better.'^  (6.)  Of  the  Pos- 
terity of  Cain.  (7.)  Of  the  Giants.  (8.)  On  the 
Immutability  of  God.  (9.)  On  Agriculture.  (10.) 
The  Plantation  of  Noah.  (11.)  On  Drunkenness. 
(12.)  On  the  words,  "And  Noah  awoke.''  (13.)  The 
Confusion  of  Tongues.  (14.)  The  lligration  of  Abra-  ] 
ham.  (15.)  Of  him  who  shall  inherit  Divine  Things.  \ 
(16.)  On  Assemblies  for  Learning.  (17.)  On  the  Fu- 
gitives. (18.)  On  the  Change  of  Names.  (19.)  On 
Dreams,  two  books.  (20.)  On  the  Life  of  a  pohtical 
Man,  or  on  Joseph.  (21.)  The  Life  of  Moses.  (22.) 
On  the  Decalogue.  (23.)  Circumcision.  (24.)  On 
Monarchy,  two  books.  (25.)  On  the  Rewards  of  the 
Priesthood.  (26.)  On  Animals  fit  for  Sacrifices.  (27.)  ' 
On  Sacrifices.     (28.)  On  particular  Laws.     (29.)  On 

the  Week.     (30.)  The  Sbdla  mflL  S^NeoflcL  C^TsaosMad. 
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ments.  (31.)  The  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth.  (32.) 
On  Justice.  (33.)  On  the  Election  and  Creation  of 
the  Prince.  (34.)  Fortitude.  (35.)  Humanity.  (36.) 
Penitence.  (37.)  Eewards  and  Punishments.  (38.)  Exe- 
crations. (39.)  Nobility.'  (40.)  Efforts  after  Virtue 
and  Liberty.  (41.)  The  Contemplative  Life  (the 
Essenes).  (42.)  The  Incorruptibility  of  the  World. 
To  which  must  be  added,  (43.)  A  writing  against 
Haccus.  (44.)  An  account  of  his  Embassy  to  Eome. 
(45.)  On  the  World ;  and  several  fragments. 

In  England,  the  standard  edition  of  Philo's  Works  is 
that  of  Dr.  Mangay,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  London,  1742. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer,  of  Erlangen,  commenced  an  edition  in 
octavo,  which  reached  five  volumes;  (1785;)  but  they 
only  contain  eighteen  of  the  above  treatises,  the  work 
iiot  having  been  finished. 

A  more  successful  enterprise  was  that  of  C.  E. 
Kchter,  of  Leipzig,  in  his  Philonis  Judjei  Opera 
Grace.    (8  vols.  12mo.,  Leipz.,  1828,  1829.) ' 

The  Armenian  treatises  have  been  published  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Philonis  Jud^i  Sermones  tres  /lactenns  inediti :  I,  et 
■ffi  Be  Providentid,  et  III,  Be  Animalihus,  ex  Armend 
fersione  antiquissimd,  ah  quo  originali  Textu  Grceco  ad 
^erbum  stride  ex^equata,  nunc  primiim  in  Latinum 
fideliter  translati.  Per  Jo.  Bapt.  Aucher,  Fe?i,,  1822, 
^to.,  with  the  Armenian  text. 

Philonis  Jud^i  Paralipomena  Armena :  Lihri  vide- 
^^cet  quatuor  in  Genesin  ;  Lihri  duo  in  Exodum  ;  Sermo 
^««w  de  Samsone ;  alter  de  Jond;  tertius  de  trihus 
^ngelis  Ahraam  apparentihus  ;  Opera  hactenus  inedita,  et 
^mend  Fersione,  8fc.  Per  J.  B.  Aucher,  Fen,,  1826, 
^to.,  with  a  Latin  translation. 

Mr.  Bohn  is  now  publishing  an  English  translation  of  the  Works  of 

Philo. 
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Ox  Philo. — 1.  Dahne^s  Barstellung  der  Judml 
Alexandrinuchen  Religions-Philosophie.  (2  Bande, 
HaUe,  1834,  1835,  8vo.) 

2.  Quastiones  Philonea,     {!,)  De  Fontibtis  etlucto-     ■ 
ritate   Theologia  Philonis,      (2.)   Le  Logo  PMlonk 
Scripsit  C.  G.  L.  Grossman.  (Leipz.,  1 829,  4to.) 

Another  Jewish  Greek  writer  of  the  century  before 
Christ  was  Ezekielos,  who,  probably  at  Alexandria, 
composed  a  dramatic  poem  after  the  manner  of  Euri- 
pides, on  the  Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  with 
the  title  of  Exagoge;  extensive  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Pra^aratio  Evang,  of  Eusebius, 
ix.,  28,  and  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, i.,  344.  Professor  Delitzsch  has  collected  and 
reprinted  them  in  his  Geschichte  der  Judisch.  Poesk, 
p.  211.  Translations  exist  also  both  in  Latin  and 
German. 

With  Ezekiel  may  be  named  Philo  the  Elder,  the 
author  of  a  Greek  poem  called  ^^  Jerusalem /^  and 
Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  peripatetic,  some  of  whose  poetry, 
of  the  pseudo-Orphic  kind,  has  been  likewise  handed 
down  by  Eusebius,  and  may  be  read  along  with  the 
two  others  just  mentioned  in  Delitzsch^s  goodly  volume. 

X.  THE  MISHNA. 

A  Jewish  historian,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  Mishna, 
has  pronounced  it  a  work,  the  possession  of  which  by 
the  Hebrew  nation  compensates  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  ancestral  country;  a  book  which  constitutes  a 
kind  of  homestead  for  the  Jewish  mind,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  fatherland  for  a  people  who,  in  their  long 
lasting  discipline  of  suffering,  are  exiles  and  aliens  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  this,  I  imagine,  is ' 
the  highest  commendation  which  even  a   Jew  could 
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offer  on  this  truly  wondrous  volume,  unless  he  were 
to  concentrate  all  the  praises  which  his  brethren  have 
lavished  on  it,  by  affirming  that  in  the  Mishna,  as 
in  the  Bible,  the  oracles  of  God  are  spoken  to  Israel. 
For  such,  indeed,  in  their  view,  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case;  the  Mishna  being  regarded  by  them  as  not 
next  to  the  written  law,  but  as  co-ordinate  with  it; 
fonning,  with  the  Bible,  the  grand  peculium  of  their 
face;  the  one  book  containing  a  divinely  given  text, 
and  the  other  a  divinely  given  interpretation ;  the  one 
with  the  other  putting  them  in  possession  of  the  fulness 
and  complement  of  the  theocratic  law. 

In  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  law  was  given  in 
a  twofold  character :  there  was  the  torah  shebeketeb, 
tlie  law  which  is  in  writing ;  and  the  torah  sheheal  pehy 
the  law  which  is  "upon  the  lip;^^  or,  in  other  words. 
Scripture  and  tradition,  the  written  and  the  oral 
law;  the  latter  having  equal  authority  with  the  former. 
Indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  some  rabbins,  the  pre- 
ference, if  any,  is  to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  tra- 
ditionary law,  the  halakoth  of  which  have  a  greater 
«^eight  and  importance,  as  being  more  comprehen- 
sive and  minutely  applicable  to  the  manifold  affairs 
)flife. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  controversy  between 
he  Christian  and  Jewish  theologians  upon  the  Divine 
'riginal  of  the  unwritten  law.  It  is  enough  for  our 
Present  purpose,  to  concede  that  the  existence  of  such 
'  law,  within  certain  limits,  far  narrower  than  those 
laimed  for  it  by  the  Jews,  need  not  be  disputed. 
jong  before  the  Mishna  was  compiled,  the  existence 
•f  a  recognised  and  authoritative  system  of  precepts 
nd  usages  unwritten  was  a  self-apparent  fact.^  And 
ts  existence  was  a  necessary  developement  of  circum- 
*  Philo,  Lepat.  ad  Caium,  p.  1008. 
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stances.     As  every  man  has  his  peculiar  habits,  and 
every  family  its  own  regulations  and  modes  of  life, 
so  every  church  of  any  standing  has   its   traditional 
usages,  and  every  nation  its  lex  non  scripta,  or,  as  we 
say,  its  "common  law/''    A  people  so  peculiar  as  the 
Hebrews  might  be  expected  to  possess  a  large  appa- 
ratus of  unwritten  regulations ;  and  there  is,  doubtless, 
a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  averment  of  the  Jews, 
that  an  oral  law  of  this  description  was  actually  given 
by  Moses  to  Aaron,  Eliezer,  Joshua,  and  the  elders, 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  judges,  the  prophete, 
the  men  of  the  Great  SjTiagogue,  and  the  Tanaim.    [See 
the  full  statement  in  Maimuni^s  Preface  to  the  Mishna, 
order  Zeraim.']     There  is,  I  say,  no  doubt  some  truth 
in  this,  as  to  a  few  elementary  principles  of  Hebrew 
usage  and  practice,  both  civil  and  reUgious.     Thus  we 
find  the  existence  of  traditional  regulations  intimated 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  ratified  by  the  express 
sanction  of    the  Almighty:    as    those,   for    example, 
respecting  the   Sabbath;   (Jer.  xvii.  21,  22;   Nehem. 
xiii.;)    the   four  leading  fasts;    (Zech.  viii.    19;)  the 
graces  at  meals;   (1  Sam.  ix.  13;)  and  the  canonical 
times  for  prayer.   (Dan.  vi.  10.)      But  the  whole  of  the 
unwritten  law  cannot  have  this  primordial  majesty ;  for, 
without  referring  to  the  trivial  and  foolish  character 
of  many  of  its  appointments,  we  know  that  it  has  been 
visibly  accumulating  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  regulations  and  decisions  embo- 
died in  the  pandects  of  the  Mishna  belong  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  book.     Nor  will  there  be  any  hesita- 
tion, with  an  enUghtened  Jew,  to  admit  that  not  all  the 
decisions  and  conclusions  of  which  it  is  composed  can 
be  of  equal  stringency;   their  authority  ranging,  in  a 
'  Aeistot.  Rhet,  2 ;  Ethic,  3  ;  Plato,  De  Legibus, 
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variable  scale,  from  what  is  heavenly  and  Divine,  to 
what  is  merely  human  and  conventional. 

Accordingly,  Maimonides  gives  a  five-fold  classifica- 
tion of  the  precepts  which  make  up  the  traditional  law. 
1.  Those  of  which  some  intimation  in  the  Scriptures, 
either  expressly  or  by  imphcation,  makes  it  a  certainty 
that  they  were  inculcated  by  the  great  legislator  himself. 
These  are  called  perushiniy  or  explications  "  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses.^'  2.  Dirierim,  or  constitutions  of 
which  it  may  be  said  they  are  "  from  the  mouth  of 
Moses  from  Sinai,-'  though  no  such  specific  indication 
may  be  adducible.  Their  nature  and  tendency  vouch 
for  their  origin,  and  they  are  received  implicitly  as 
^^halakotk^  from  Moses.''  3.  Those  which  have  ad- 
mitted of  discussion,  and  the  value  and  weight  of  which 
have  been  mainly  determined  by  an  extensive  consent 
among  the  authorities.  4.  Gizeroth,  or  decisions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  hachamwiy  or  "wise  men," 
regarding  some  of  the  written  laws,  and  which  decisions 
or  appointments  are  designed  to  insure  more  fully  the 
observance  of  such  laws.  [An  halaka  of  this  kind  was 
designed  to  be  a  se//ag  latorahy  a  "  hedge  or  fence  about 
the  law  :"  for  example,  the  prohibition  of  taking  wine 
vith  an  idolater  will  insure  the  observance  of  that  which 
forbids  the  making  a  covenant  with  him.]  But  while 
irreconcileable  diversities  in  such  decisions  neutrahze 
their  authority,  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  consent 
or  unanimity  of  prescription,  such  a  decision  has  the  full 
force  of  law.  It  is  a  practical  tradition,  a  precept 
finally  delivered.      5.  The  remaining  class  consists  of 

*  Halakothy  or  hUkotli^  plural  of  halaka,  "modes  of  conduct,"  or  autho- 
ritative decisions  regulating  them,  from  halak,  to  "  go,"  "  walk,"  "  pro- 
<*ecl,"  "  conduct  oneself."  Hence,  halaka,  "  a  way,"  "  going,"  "  pro- 
cedure," "conduct."  In  Talmudical  usage  it  denotes  traditio  decisay 
w«  et  consuetudine  recepta  et  approhata,  secundum  quam  incedendum 
'i  vivendum. 
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experimental  suggestions.  They  refer  to  things  recom- 
mended or  enjoined  by  particular  masters ;  and  though 
they  may  not  possess  the  stringent  force  of  laws,  they 
nevertheless  exert  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of 
social  and  religious  habits  and  usages. 

Now  these  various  constitutions  had  remained,  at 
least  as  low  down  as  Hillel's  time,  altogether  unwritten. 
Down  to  the  days  of  the  later  Tanaim  the  rule  had  been 
inviolate,  ^^  Things  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  must 
not  be  recorded/^  The  Mosaic  statutes  were  to  be 
read  by  the  whole  nation,  and  interpreted  by  the  autho- 
rized teachers ;  while  every  contested  point  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  such  decisions  were  not  to  be  written  down,  so  as 
to  become  a  written  law,  "  perhaps  with  the  view,''  as 
Hurwitz  has  remarked,  "  that  they  might  not  be  drawn 
into  precedents;  because,  though  principles  must  ever 
remain  the  same,  yet  circumstances  may  change/'  Tet 
such  was  the  pressure  of  the  motives  already  referred 
to®  on  the  mind  of  Jehuda  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
that  they  were  constrained  to  overcome  these  restraints, 
and  give  a  recorded  form  to  the  legal  wisdom  which 
had  been  stored  in  the  memories  of  successive  gene- 
rations. 

We  have  already  said  that  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Hillel  attempts  liad  been  made  to  reduce  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  tradition  into  a  systematic  form ;  ^  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Akiva,  or  some  man  of 
the  Hillel  school,  had  already  given  that  system,  in  some 
measure,  a  written  status,  from  which,  and  other  exist- 
ing memorandums,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  bis 
own  researches,  Jehuda  Hakkodesh  won  the  palm  of 
immortality  by  providing  for  his  people,  in  aU  theit 

•  Vide  supray  p.  88. 

^  Tosefta  Sabim,  cap.  1  j  Sanhedrin  {Hieros,). 
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ling  generations,  tlie  scriptures  of  the  traditionary 

The  title  of  Jehuda's  work  is,  simply,  Mishna,  '  the 
'Eepeated  or  Second  Code;^^  that  is,  either  (consider- 
the  Divine  law  as  twofold,  written  and  traditional) 
second  branch  of  the  twofold  law,  or  else  the  law 
yen  in  a  second  form,  as  an  explicative  and  practical 
velopement  of  it. 

The  work  itself  is  composed  of  the  following  cle- 
ats : — 1.  Puke  Mishna;  the  elucidation  of  the  fun- 
aental  texts  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  their  application 
an  endless  variety  of  particular  cases  and  circum- 
ances  not  mentioned  in  them.     2.  Halakoth;  the 
;es  and  customs  of  Judaism,  as  sanctioned  and  con- 
aed  by  time  and  general  acquiescence.     3.  Debrey 
iCHAMiM;  law  principles  of  the  wise  men  or  sages, 
,  e.y  the  ancient  and,  at  that  time,  the  more  recent 
chers,  to  whose  decisions  the  people's  respect   for 
bem  gave  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  conclusiveness. 
Debrey    Jechidim;    opinions    of    individuals,   of 
ater    or   less    weight.      5.  Maassijoth;   practical 
cts ;  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  operation  of  events. 
l6.  Geseroth;  extemporaneous  decisions  demanded  by 
emergencies.     7.  Tekanoth;   modifications   of  usages 
Ito  meet  existing  circumstances  :  and,  8.  ElaLim  ;    uni- 

P-sal  principles  under  which  a  multitude  of  particular 
«s  may  be  provided  for. 
In  constructing  his  work,  the  author  arranged  these 
rmanifold  materials  under  six  general  classes,  called 
y  Sedarim,  or  "  Orders ;''  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the 
\  productions  of  the  earth,  as  forming  the  staple  suste- 
^  nance  of  human  life.     The  second  refers  to  times  and 

*  Traces  of  the  older  Mishnaiotli,  Kelim,  (Mishna,)  cap.  13  •,  Chagiga^ 
fTahnad,)  f.  14;  BoraitAa  in  Bava  Bathra,  134  ;  Sukka^  28. 
'  Erom  sAena,  "to  iterate/'  or  "repeat  a  second  time." 
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seasons,  involving  the  religious  observance  of  years  and 
days,  fasts  and  festivals.  The  third  deals  with  the 
institution  of  marriage,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  human  society.  The  fourth  relates  to  civil 
controversies,  and  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons  and 
things.  The  fifth  comprises  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  service  and  worship  of  God,  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Levitic  ritual,  or  things  consecrated;  and  tie 
sixth  exhibits  the  prescriptions  requisite  to  the  main- 
tenance or  recovery  of  personal  purity,  according  to  the 
Levitical  ideas.  The  first  Seder,  or  Order,  is  entitled 
Zera^im,  "Seeds/'  the  second,  Moed,  "Festival/'  or 
"Solemnity;"  the  third,  Nashim,  "Women;''  the  fourth 
Nezikin,  "Injuries;"  the  fifth,  Kadashim,  "Conse- 
crations;" and  the  sixth,  Taharoth,  "Purifications/' 
The  initial  letters  of  these  titles  compose,  for  the  sake 
of  memory,  the  technical  word  ZeMaN  NeKeTh,  "a 
time  accepted." 

The  regulations  thus  generally  classified  are  further 
arranged  under  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  topics ;  each 
Seder  being  divided  into  a  number  of  tracts  or  treatises, 
called  Mesiktas,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  Per(k' 
km,  chapters  or  sections.  The  principal  topics  of 
the  Mishna  will  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  following 
analysis : — 

I.    SEDER   ZERAIM. 

1.  Treatise  Berakoth,  on  the  confession,  service,  ani 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  of  prayers  and  benedic- 
tion oflered  to  Him  as  the  Giver  of  the  blessings  o\ 
life.     This  treatise  has  nine  chapters, 

%.  Peak,  "the  Corner:"  "the  comer  of  the  field/ 
(Lev,  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19.)  The  rights  of  tb< 
poor  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.     Eight  chapters. 

3.  Dkmai,  things  doubtful  in  matters  of  tithes  axi^ 
heave-oileriugs  from  agrarian  produce.    Seven  chapter^ 
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A.  Keulibi^  "things  mixed/'     On  the  lawful  com- 
of  seeds,  association  of  plants,  &c.  (Lev,  xix,  19 ; 
t.  xxii.  9—11.)     Nine  chapters. 
6.  Shevith,  the  seventh'  or  Sabbatical  year.  (Exod. 
10  ;  Iiev.  XXV.)     Ten  chapters. 

6.  Teeumoth,  "oblations.^'  (Num.xviii.  8.)    Eleven 
ers. 

7.  Maasekoth,  first  tenths.  (Deut.  xiv.  22 ;  xxvi.  14.) 
\  chapters. 

8.  Maasee    Sheney,    second  tenths.    (Lev.    xxvii. 
I;  Num.  xviii.  28.)     Five  chapters. 

9.  Challah,  "the  cake  of  dough.''  (Num.  xv.  20.) 
chapters. 

10.  Orlah,  newly  planted  or  "uncircumcised ''  trees. 
S[Lev.  xix.  23.)     Three  chapters. 

V   11.  BiKURiM,jonm^i^,  or  "first-fruits."  (Deut. xxvi. 

%)  Four  chapters. 

II.  seder  moed. 

^  1.  Treatise  Shabbaih,  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath 
pays.     Twenty-four  chapters. 

£.  Ebuvin,  "combinations:"  the  relations  of  places 
mid  limiis,  as  affecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Ten  chapters. 

8.  Pesachim,  on  the  Passover.     Ten  chapters. 

4.  Shekamm,  the  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel.  (Exod. 
mi.  12.)     Eight  chapters. 

5.  YoMAH,  the  Day  of  Atonement; — yom  AaMajjkur, 
Eight  chapters. 

6.  SuKKAH,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
88.)     Five  chapters. 

7.  YoM  ToF,  or  Bitzah  :  Yom  Tof,  "the  good  day :" 
restrictions  and  distinctions  regarding  festivals.  Five 
chapters.  N.B.  This  treatise,  in  several  editions,  both 
of  Mishna  and.  Talmud^  has  the  title  of  Bitzah^^^zx^ 
tgg,^^  ^om  the  initial  word. 
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8.  Bosh  Hashanah^  the  New  Year :  Eeast  of  Tki. 
Four  chapters. 

9.  Taanith  :  concerning  fiasts.    Four  chapters. 

10.  Mbgilla,  '^he  EoU/'  i.  e.,  the  Book  of  Esther: 
Feast  of  Purim.     Four  chapters. 

11.  MoED  Katon,  ^'  the  minor  feast  :'*  middle  days  of 
Passover  and  Tabernacles.     Three  chapters. 

12.  Chagiga,  *' solemnity :''  the  sacrifices  for  festi 
vals.  (Exod.  xxiii,  17.)     Three  chapters. 

in.    SEDER  NASHIM. 

1.  Ybvamoth,  ^'of  the  brother-in-law:*'  concemii 
Yeboom,  or  "the  marriage  of  the  childless  widow; 
(Deut.  XXV,  5;)  and  CAalitza,  or  ^'the  taking  off  tl 
shoe.*'  (Deut.  xxv,  9.)     Sixteen  chapters. 

2.  Ketuvoth,  "writings:"  on  marriage  cbntracl 
Thirteen  chapters, 

3.  KiDDUSHiN,  "betrothments."    Four  chapters. 

4.  GiTTiN,  "  divorcements."     Nine  chapters. 

5.  Nedarim,  vows  made  by  families.  (Num.  xx 
4-16.)     Eleven  chapters. 

6.  Nazie,  vows  of  abstinence.  (Num.  vi.  1-21 
Nine  chapters. 

7.  SooTAH,  "declension  of  a  wife  from  fidelity 
(Num.  V.  11.)     Nine  chapters. 

IV.    SEDER  NEZIKIN. 

1.  Bava  Kama,  "the  first  gate:"*  on  injuries  i 
ceived  from  fire,  &c.     Ten  chapters. 

2.  Bava  Metzia,  "the  middle  gate:"  on  deposii 
hire,  accommodations,  loans,  usury,  &c.     Ten  chapte:i 

3.  Bava  Bathra,  "the  last  gate:"  on  buying  ai 
selling ;  heirship,  succession,  and  trusts.     Ten  chapter 

4.  Sanhedren  :  of  the  beth  din ;  great  and  inferi 

*  Bava,  "  gate,"  e.  e.,  place  of  justice. 
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JMaLCils ;  forensic  transactions ;  fines  and  punishments. 
|ee  Ftjtukb  Age.    The  Messiah.    Eleven  chapters. 

5.  Makkoth,  the  forty  stripes,  save  one:  (Deut. 
kf.  8 :)  corporal  punishments.     Three  chapters. 

6.  Shevuoth,  of  oaths.     Eight  chapters. 

7.  Edioth,  " testimonies;'*  i.  e.,  decisions  or  judg- 
on  various  litigated  subjects,  collected  from  legal 

tfhorities.    Eight  chapters. 

8.  Hobioth,  '^ precepts/*  or  '^judgments:**  of  over- 
l^ts  and  errors  in  the  administration  of  law,  and  how 

are  to  be  atoned  for.  (Lev.  iv.  13.)   Three  chapters. 

9.  AvoDA  Zara,  "of  strange  service/*  i.  e.,  idolatry 
d  heresy ;  the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  idolaters  and 
iDstians.     Five  chapters. 

hlO.  AvoTH,  the  fathers  who  have  transmitted  the 
11  law. 
.  V.    SEDER   KADASHIM. 

f   1.  Zevachim,  of  sacrifices.     Pourteen  chapters. 

2.  MiNCHOTH,  "  meat  offerings  :**  flour  and  bread,  with 
without  oil  and  incense.     Thirteen  chapters. 

8.  Chotjn,  "profane  or  common  things  :**  of  animals 
iean  and  unclean,  as  material  for  food.  Twelve 
diapters. 

:   4.  Bekoroth,  the  first-born  and  their  redemption. 
Plxod.  xiii.  13.)     Nine  chapters. 

5.  Erakin,  of  valuations.     Nine  chapters. 

6.  Temurah,  commutation  or  substitution  of  one 
^icrifice  for  another.     Seven  chapters. 

7.  Mehila,    inadvertencies   and    trespasses    in   the 
of  sacrifices,  and  things  consecrated.     (Num. 

r.  6,  8.)     SiK  chapters. 

8.  Kjbkithoth,  "excisions:**  the   sins  which  incur 
ion  from  the  people.     Six  chapters. 

.     9.  Tamid,  "the  daily  or  perpetual  offering.**   (E^jiod.. 
[uaiF.y  NimL  xxviii.)    Six  chapters, 
G  2 
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10.  MiDDOTHj  ^^measuiements:''  dimensdons 
temple.    Five  chapters. 

11.  KiNNiM,  '^ nests;'*  also  " turtle-doves:''  of  biidl 
offered  at  the  altar  by  the  poor.    Three  chapters. 

VI.    SEDEB  TAHABOTH. 

1.  Eelim  :  of  such  things  as  contract  and  conmuB 
cate  uncleanness^  and  how  to  purify  them.  (Le?.  ^ 
11,  32 ;  Num.  xix.  14.;  xxxi.  20.)     Thirty  chaptos, 

2.  Oholoth  :  the  defilement  and  purification  of  tabv 
nacles,  or  houses  and  their  parts,  with  special  refefenfll 
to  the  presence  of  a  corpse.  (Num.  xix.  14.)  Ei^teoi 
chapters. 

3.  Negaim:  uncleanness  from  leprosy,  &c.  (Lw 
xiii.  and  xiv.)     Fourteen  chapters.  j 

4.  Pabah,  ''the  red  heifer."  (Num.  xix.)  Twdd 
chapters. 

5.  Tahaboth  :  purifications  from  various  minor  kuuk 
of  uncleanness.     Ten  chapters. 

6.  MiKVAOTH :  of  lavers  and  baths.  (Num.  xxxi.  28J 
Ten  chapters. 

7.  NiDDA:  purifications  required  by  women.  Da 
chapters. 

8.  Makshirin  :  various  rules  of  purification,  foundd 
on  Lev.  xi.  36-38.     Six  chapters. 

9.  Zabim,  of  fluxes.  (Lev.  xv.)     Five  chapters. 

10.  Tevul  Yom,  of  purification  on  the  same  day  tW 
defilement  is  contracted.  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  xxii.  6,  7."" 
Four  chapters. 

11.  Yadaim,  on  purifying  the  hands.    Four  chapter 

12.  OzEKiN,  "stalks-/^  of  fruits  and  legumes wh^ 
contract  uncleanness.    Three  chapters. 
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PBINC3IPAL  EDITIONS   OF  THE   MISHNA. 

1.  By  Menashe   Ben    Israel^  with   short   Glosses. 
(Amsterdam^  1631.) 

2.  By  Jose  ben  Israel.     (Amst.,  1646.) 

3.  By  Israel  ben  Elijah  Gotz^  with  the  Sefer  Jetsira. 
en.,  1704,  8vo.) 

4.  With  the  Commentary  of  Maimonides.     (Naples, 
492.     One  vol.) 

5.  Ditto.  Mishnaioth  im  Permh  Rambam.     (Yen., 
1606,  folio.) 

6.  But  the  favourite  edition  is  that  of  Professor 
inhuys  of  Amsterdam,  as  being  furnished  not  only 

the  Commentaries,  but  also  with  a  Latin  transla- 

in.    This  noble  work  is  comprised  in  six  volumes, 

io,  with  the  title : — 

MiSHNA,  sive  totiu8  Hebraorum  Juris,  Rituum,  AntU 
^fuitatum,  et  Legum  oraUum  Systema,  cum  clarisdmorum 
Babbinorum  Maimonidis  et  BAETENOHiE  Commentanis 
%Ueffris,  quibus  acced/unt  variorum  Auctorum  NoUb  et  Ver- 
manes  in  eos  quos  ediderunt  Codices.  Interprete,  Editore, 
H  Notatore  Guil.  Sueenhusio.     Amst.,  1668-1703. 

The  several  Treatises  of  the  Mishna  have  been  also 
ftianslated  into  Latin  by  different  authors,  the  principal 
of  whom  we  will  set  down  in  the  following  table : — 


Orier.   Treatise. 
'  "L  Berahth. 

Translator. 

Publication. 

Edzaed. 

Hamburg,  1713,  Svo. 

1        feak 

GXJISIUS. 

Oxon.,  1690,        4to. 

I       Dmd. 

Idem. 

Oxon.,  1690,        4to. 

1      KUoin. 

Idem. 

Oxon. 

e\      TentmoiL 

Idem. 

1      ^oaseroiA, 

Idem. 

J     ^'x^er  sheni 

,    SURENHTJSIUS. 

I    yiuh. 

Idem. 

/     ^^4. 

LUDWIG. 

Japs..  1695. 

Li« 


L  B'i.-r^nm,  Liem.  ^£^^«-,  1696. 

n  Aiiiikica,  SnnrT>  is  Wopr!X3!2r.  /S*^.,  1670. 


ZyTir-yl. 

Lii-n. 

Pr«tt/.ii. 

S.iU5iLLi^ 

Sfcr.«l£iifl. 

Ctio. 

G^smer^y  1675. 

2""iii'i*i. 

>tr>Ti-xc^»w 

Ztf.^.,  1648. 

S^iicXU^l^ 

D.lCH5^ 

7/k5r.WJZi<ni.,17i 

I..n  ^.r: 

5*.ia>iiLSw 

£y«-i  i<Md<Mtf. 

.  HccnyG. 

AmM^  1693. 

Twi   *!. 

LuNDT. 

rr«/.  <iJ  .ftkii.,  161 

J^rsr"-^. 

S.i.^liLS. 

J/;**?/  a1«w«- 

Iticin. 

LiUi*p^j*i^ 

LCDWIG. 

Z*>#.,  1696. 

llLi^r^'iB'/'ri. 

>CiZ>HL"S^ 

^-"Kf.ri. 

lArsT. 

JIjm/.,  1699. 

AT'^'4^i*A. 

SruD^HcSw 

(r:tT4i«. 

Lirm- 

31rt/t:riifli. 

Ui  ¥  %xy. 

Ar^entor.,  1663. 

S'lzlr. 

Idem. 

SK^Jt-lh. 

Wagiln-seil. 

-i/^^//:,  1674. 

IV.  &r'j  £iM<2. 

CLi:MPEMUi.Zir^J.,  1637. 

Bar^i  ildM. 

SmrvHus. 

Bara  Bathca. 

Idem. 

Sauhedrla. 

Coccuus. 

JiM^.,  1629. 

MaJchAh. 

Idem. 

Sheruoth. 

Ulmaxx. 

Argentor.,  1663. 

Blifjth. 

SuRENHrS. 

Avoda  zara. 

Pkringkr. 

^//or/:,  1680. 

Ilorioth 

LUDWIG. 

Lip^.,  1696. 

Avoth, 

SURENHUS. 

V.  ZHhfichim. 

Ulmaxn. 

-4/v7^//^.,  1663. 

Mmchoth, 

SURENHUS. 

.        Cholin, 

Idem. 

\    litikoroiL 

Idem. 
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Translator. 

Publication. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Ulmann. 

Argent.,  1663. 

Peutnger. 

AliAyrf.,  1680. 

L'Empbebue. 

Lugd.y  1630. 

SUUTOHUS. 
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Aholothy  Negaim,  Parah,  TaAaroth,  Mikva- 
lidda,  Makskiriniy  Zabim,  Tevul  yom^  Yadaim, 
)zekm,  all  by  Sueenhusius. 

re  Mislma  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 

im  ben  Euben.  (Venice,  1606,  folio.)     He 

it  with  the  Commentaries  of  Bartenora  and 

And  into  German  by  Johan  Jak  Eabe  : 

Mischna  ;  oder  der  Text  dea  Talmuda  ilher- 

Hdutert,   (6  theilen,  quarto.  Ausbach,  1760- 

by  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost :  Die  Game  Mischna,  7mt 

Texte,  Noten  u.  Kom,  (6  hdnde,  quarto.  Ber- 

33.)     In  English,  we  have   the  treatises 

nd  Eruvin  translated  by  Dr.  Wotton;  (Lon- 

;)  the  Avothy  in  the  Jewish  prayer-book,  and 

i^oung,  Edinburgh  [sine  anno);  and,  recently, 

s  Berakoth,  Kilaim,  Shabbath,  Eruvin,  Pesa- 

a,  Sukkah,  Yom  tof,  RoshViashana,  Taanith, 

loed  Katon,  Yevamoth,  Ketuvoth,  Gittin,  Kid- 

olin,  and  Yadaim,  in  all  eighteen  treatises, 

either  wholly  or  in  part,  rendered  into  Eng- 

e  Rev.  Rabbis  De  Sola  and  Raphall,  in  one 

Jeeond  Edition.     London,  1845.) 
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ORDER  III.    AMORAIM. 

CLASS  I.    THE  AMORAIM  OF  PALESTINE. 
I.    JUDAISM  IN  PALESTINE  UNDER  THE  LATER  EMPBEOM, 

The  century  which  followed  the  period  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Mishna  was,  in  relation  to  the  Boman 
empire,  a  season  of  transition.  Every  year  witnessed 
the  progressive  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  the  gradual 
unloosing  of  men^s  minds  from  the  ideas  and  prejudices 
of  their  heathen  forefathers.  The  polytheistic  reUgion 
of  old  Rome  had  reached  its  last  days;  its  face  was 
changing  in  death,  and  a  new  spirit,  of  truer  thou^t 
[ind  i)urer  feeling,  unfolding  itself  in  the  social  life  of 
the  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jews  remained,  with  but  few  excqp- 
tions,  uimiolested  throughout  the  empire.     Their  ruto 
ftxre  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs,  to  trouble 
themselves   with  men  who,   in   the  main,   were  now 
peaceable  citizens.     The  unquiet  state  of  politics,  ite 
rapid  transition  of  the  imperial  sceptre  through  the 
lands  of  thirty  men  in  a  hundred  years,  the  alarms  att^ 
miseries  caused  by  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  intestiB® 
wrars,   and  the  natural  calamities  of  unusual  deartb^> 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  all  rendered  the  civil  rul^  " 
indisposed  to  occupy  his  time  or  resources  with  tl*® 
merely  religious  affairs   of  the  subject.     Christiami>5', 
Indeed,  was  often  persecuted,  because  it  called  forth  tJ^® 
opposition  of  the  pagan  hierarchy,  against  whose  \t>' 
terests  it  was  perpetually  aggressive.     Judaism  ner^^ 
took  that  attitude,  and  there  was  conceded  to  it,  tacitly 
at  least,  the  status  of  a  religio  licita  ;  and,  under  the0^ 
circumstances,  the  IsraeUtish  people,  had  time  to  coi^^ 
solidate  their  interests,  both  secular  and  ecGlesiastical« 
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U  this  period  too,  though  far  fix)m  exerting  themselves 
s  a  propagandist  commraiity,  their  religious  doctrines 
xercised  a  strong  influence  on  a  large  number  of  the 
ducated  classes  among  the  Heathen,  and  proselytes 
ere  continually  added  to  their  synagogues.     But  the 
iendly  relations  which  now  obtained  between  Jews 
ad  Gentiles  by  the  increase  of  proselytes,  and  by  the 
carriage  of  Israelites  with  non- Jewish  families,  did  not 
lid  to  what  was  considered  the  true  religious  life  of 
adaism.     While  the  proselytes  swelled  the  numbers  of 
lose  who  bore  the  designation  of  Israel,  their  old 
entile  habits  of  thinking  and  living  exerted  an  inju- 
ous  effect  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  their  new 
sociates.     These  innovations  appear  to  have  given  no 
lall  uneasiness  to  the  rabbins,  who  found  it  necessary 
have  recourse  to  a  more  stringent  discipline/    In 
eir  dehberations  whether  some  restriction  should  not 
put  upon  the  reception  of  proselytes,  we  find  special 
usions   to   the  inhabitants   of  Palmyra,  or,  as   the 
Imud   calls  it,  Tharmud, — a  corruption  of  the  old 
me,  Thadmor.     It  was  here  that  Zenobia,  the  widow 
Odenatus,  was  now  reigning,  with  the  title  of  ''the 
leen  of  the  East/'     This  accomplished   and   heroic 
ncess,  whose  name  has   been  written  in  unfading 
iracters  by  the  hand  of  history,  was  herself  a  Jewess/ 
it  though  by  birth  of  the  race  of  Israel,  she  was  by 
means  a  strict  votaress  of  her  people's  faith :  on  the 
itrary,  a  Gentile   education,   and  habits  of  learned 
ereoursewithmenof  all  creeds, — such  asLonginus,  the 
"ecian  sophist,  and  Paulos  of  Samosata,  the  Christian, 
rather  the  Unitarian,  bishop  of  Antioch, — ^had  made 

'  Tevamotk,  fol.  16,  17. 

Gibbon  tells  ns  she  was  "  descended  from  the  old  Macedonian 
P'*  But  in  this  he  diverges  from  his  usual  accuracy.  Compare 
Hamasius,  Eput,  ad  Solit. ;  Philostorg.  Le  Hares. y  cap.  65  ; 
C»H.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  2?. 

G  5 
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discussion  ben^'^fn  srnne  of  the  Tabbins  and  SyWestof) 
th(j  bishop  of  XLomf'..  in  the  presence  of  the  empcaror,  on 
the  J)iviuitr  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  Sylvester  having 
thn  advaiitagte  in  arcinnent,  the  Jews  appealed  to  the 
twi(h»nce  of  miracles.  An  ox  fell  dead,  by  the  effect  of 
a  imnu)  whis})ered  in  bis  ear  by  a  Hebrew  thaumatnrgist 
uaiaeil  Zainbres ;  but  the  wonder-working  bishop  carried 
ult*  the  palm  even  in  this  department,  in  lesuscitstang 
the  animal  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  Savionr: 
Mihci-cupon  a  lai^  number  of  Jews  submitted  at  once 
U>  buptisni.  So  reads  the  legend,  which,  however  ques- 
tionable utA  to  its  miraculous  embellishment,  has  no 
Joubt  a  groundwork  of  truth  with  regard  to  the  con- 
iiovoi*Eiiiil  cucvuuter  itself. 

Ihough  evt^ry  year  of  Constantine's  life  tended  to 
Atrougthcu  ht;^  (H'rsuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
lie  did  U06  avtopi  measures  of  direct  hostility  against 
difiwciitcr*  tVvHu  \U  either  Jewish  or  pagan.     He  seems 
u>  huv<?  uuvWcsukhI  the  principles  of  toleration  mucb 
'3ctuji'  chAH  tuauy  of  his  successors ;  and  the  enactments 
oi  \\iA  t%^i^i\  n\lating  to  the  Jews  were  occasioned  moie 
\i\   olioir  uusi*oiiduct,  than  by  his  severity.     The  fir^ 
\wLs  callcvt  forth  on  account  of  the  violence  with  wld^ 
\\\c\  crvatK^l  such  of  their  own  people  as  embraced  tk® 
i^'liricitiau  rt4igion,  and,  in  particular,  a  man  of  emineT^^^ 
LUiioag  them,  named  Joseph,  an  apostle,  or  commissary'  ^ 
Uio  piitriarch,  who  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  ^J 
vlmrch.     In  this  edict  the  emperor  charges  them  w^^ 
stoning,   or  burning,   thcnr    countrymen  who    beca^ 
Olu'istians,  and  concUnnns  the  perpetrators  of  such  c^^ 
lugcs  to  the  same  i)Uiushmcnts.     The  second  prohilF  ^ 
the  practice  of  compelling  their  slaves  to  receive  c?^ 
tuuicision.*    A  third  edict  obliges  them  to  be  liable 
the  deouriouship,  (an  office  which  was  considered  ratb^^ 
•  CW,  Theod,,  Ub.  xy.,  tit.  9, 


)t'  the  synagogue.     On  the  whole,  the  Jews  had 
)n  to  complain  of  the  first  emperor  who  wore 
;e  of  Calvary, 
eal  triumph  of  Christianity  at  this  period  was 

by  the  sectarian  strife  of  its  professors.  The 
re  more  than  ever  alienated  from  it,  not  only  by 
igainst  which  all  their  prejudices  and  passions 
acquiring  a  power  which  could  both  menace  and 
lem,  but  also  from  the  disgust  excited  by  the 
ies  indulged  in  by  the  Christians  among  them- 
The  Israelites  who  resided  in  cities,  which  now 
focuses  of  controversy  between  the  Orthodox 

Arians,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  neutral 
rs  of  the  hideous  scenes  of  strife  in  which  Chris- 
jed  war  with  Christian,  not  in  angry  words  only, 
violences  which  scandalized  the  most  unculti- 
f  the  Heathen;^  but,  sympathizing  with  the 
Tom  the  greater  affinity  of  their  doctrines  with 
n  monotheism,  they  gratified  their  malignity  by 
them,  as  at  Alexandria,  to  destroy  the  property 
3  of  the  Catholics. 
lew  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  state  excited. 
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monuments  to  Christianity  which  the  Jews,  the  ances- 
tral lords  of  the  soil,  conld  not  but  witness  witii  an 
exasperated  sense  of  degradation.  The  turbulent  spirit 
which  had  now  re-awoke  in  their  bosoms,  prompted 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  difBcult  circumstances 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius, — ^who  was  struggling  with 
the  exigencies  of  war  in  Gaul  and  'Pannonia  in  the 
West,  and  with  the  Saracens  and  Parthians  in  the  East, 
— ^to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  independence, 
and,  as  some  say,  the  erection  of  a  regal  throne  for  their 
patriarch.  These  insurrectionary  movements  brought 
Gallus,  the  emperor's  colleague,  upon  them,  before 
whose  avenging  legions  young  and  old  perished  in  nn- 
discriminating  massacre,  and  their  towns  of  Diocesarea, 
(Sepphoris,)  Diospolis,  and  Tiberias  sank  in  ashes.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  one 
which  was  followed  up  by  imperial  enactments,  which 
made  it  death  for  a  Christian  to  marry  a  Jew,  or  for  a  . 
Jew  to  circumcise  a  slave.  The  emperor  also  pro-  I 
hibited  Christians  from  becoming  proselytes  to  Juda- 
ism; and,  while  loading  the  Israelites  with  additional 
imposts,  he  renewed  the  edict  of  Hadrian,  which  pTO- 
scribed  them  from  entering  Jerusalem.* 

But  those  days  of  ill  omen  passed  away  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian  the  Apostate,  whose  policy  towards  ^^ 
Jews  was  not  only  tolerant,  but  protective  and  au^?^' 
cious.  His  hatred  to  Christianity  predisposed  hirtJ-  ^^ 
whatever  was  against  it;  and  his  wish  to  countef^^ 
all  the  tendencies  of  the  preceding  reign-  inclined  h»^ 
to  befriend  a  people  who  had  been  its  antagoni^^ 
Regarding  Judaism  as  a  national  ritual  addressing  it^^^ 
to  the  senses,  he  perceived  in  it  some  affinity  to  '^i^ 
aesthetic  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  1^ 
was  so  enamoured.  As  to  the  Deity  worshipped  by  tbo 
*  Cod.  Theodos.,  lib.  iv.,  Le  Judais. 
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Hebrews,  he  considered  Him,  as  did  many  of  the  Hea- 
iism,  to  be  a  mere  national  God;  or,  if  possessing  even 
an  universal  power  and  majesty,  then  as  the  Demiui^as 
recognised  by  the  polytheistic  systems,  and  worshipped 
under  other  names.  Besides,  in  the  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  the  king  of  Persia,  whatever  wonld 
propitiate  a  people  so  numerous  as  the  Jews  in  all  that 
region,  would  so  tai  weaken  the  cause  of  his  adversary. 
j  Moved  by  these  considerations,  and  with  the  malicious 
!  desire  of  placing  Christianity  at  a  still  greater  disadvan- 
tage, he  conferred  his  patronage  on  its  Hebrew  rival,  in 
jetting  the  Jews  firee  from  their  oppressive  taxes ;  in 
recognising  the  authority  of  their  patriarch,  whom  he 
;  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  "  Brother ;"  '  in  giving 
them  permission  to  resume  the  solemnities  of  the  altar ; 
uid,  for  the  fall  and  legitimate  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  in  allowing  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
affording  them  all  needful  aid  in  their  project  to  rebuild 
the  temple.  It  has  been  thought  that  Julian,  in  this 
lueasure,  was  moved  by  the  wish  to  discredit  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  which  foreshadowed  the  ruin  of  Jeru- 
salem; but  we  do  not  see  how  his  own  success  in 
this  enterprise  would  have  invalidated  a  prediction 
^hich  had  been  so  completely  fulfilled  nearly  three 
inndred  years  before.  But  the  attempt,  as  we  all 
know,  was  most  signally  defeated.  Witnesses,  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  concur  in  affirming  the  disastrous 
circumstances  which  brought  the  undertaking  to  no- 
thing. The  mound  of  ruins  moved  beneath  the  work- 
Caen's  feet>  and  terrible  flames  drove  them,  awe-struck, 
from  the  henceforth  dreaded  mountain.  The  exag- 
gerated manner  in  which  this  circumstance  is  described 
hetrays  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  the  fact 
itself— most  probably  caused  by  the  ignition  of  ex- 
'  Jul.  Epist,  25 ;  Sozo31en,  lib.  v.,  cap.  21. 
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plosive  gases  confined  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of 
the  old  temple  site — ^has  such  thoroughly  authentic 
historical  attestation  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable 
denial.* 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
entered  upon  this  project  was  fated  to  meet  witli  as 
signal  a  disappointment^  and  their  visionary  hopes  to 
be  extinguished  in  the  funereal  gloom  which  so  soon 
came  upon  the  short-lasting  career  of  their  briUiant  but 
eccentric  patron. 

From  these  days  the  tone  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
Latin  government  toward  the  Jews  was  more  or  less     I 
depressive,  though  never  severe,     Jovian  acted  under 
the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  repress  the  insolence 
which  his  predecessor  had  excited  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  the  pagan  mind,  and  he  did  so ;  but  his  reign  was 
so  short  that  "the  objects  of  his  dislike  only  looked 
upon  it  as  a  fleeting  cloud.     Valens,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  unlimited  liberty  to  the  various  rehgionists  of  the 
empire,  and  extended  to  the  Jewish  patriarch  the  gua- 
rantee of  his  privileges,  while  he  renewed  the  liabihty 
of  the  Israehtes  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  and  ^ 
more    burdensome    offices.      In    short,   down   to  the 
time  that   terminated   the  Western   patriarchate,   the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  toward  them  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  an  inflexible  determination  to  keep 
them  in  order,  tempered  by  a  wise  and  worthy  mo- 
deration. 

*  Theodobet,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  20;  Sozomen,  lib.  v.,|g|  22;  So- 
crates ScHOLAST.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17 ;  Ammianvs  Ma^cIllinus,  lib. 
xxiii.,  who  says,  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  instaret  Alypius  juvarei' 
que  provincia  rector,  metuendi  globi  fiammarum  prope  fundamenia 
crebris  asmltibus  erumpentes  fecere  locum,  exustis  aliquoties  operan- 
tihis,  inaccessum,  hocque  modo  elemento  destinatius  repellente  cessavit 
incept  urn. 
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n.    SUCCESSION   OF  THE  PATBIAECHS. 

All  this  time  the  fiamily  of  Hillel  wanted  not  a  man 
to  fill  the  patriarchal  throne,  Jehnda  Hakkodesh,  when 
near  deaths  nominated  his  son  Gamaliel  to  be  nasi,  and 
Simon,  his  other  son,  to  be  hakem,  while  Hanina  ben 
Hama  was  to  take  the  dignity  of  ab  beth  din,^ — appoint- 
ments which  were  duly  recognised  by  the  nation  at 


But,  with  the  life  of  Babbi,  the  splendour  of  the 
patriarchate '  b^an*  to  pass  away.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  administration,  the  business  of 
tlie  schools  had  been  principally  carried  on  at  Sepphoris, 
where  he  lived  for  the  sake  of  his  health :  but  the 
Sanhedrin  continued  to  transact  its  affairs  at  Tiberias, 
three  members  being  sufficient  for  a  quorum.  This 
court,  however,  was  now  rapidly  sinking  into  insignifi- 
oance;  and,  after  the  death  of  Jehuda,  the  office  of 
folnarch  was  dissociated  firom  the  rectorship  of  the 
schools,  and  restricted  to  the  administration  of  law  in 
oues  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  either  in  person,  or  by  his 
*hin,  "apostles,^' or  ^'comfdssaries.'^  Gamaliel  ben 
Jehuda  did  not  long  survive  his  father ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  energy  or  talent 
to  command  much  influence  over  either  the  rabbinic 
body  or  the  people.  The  same  may  be  affirmed,  in 
general  terms,  of  his  son  and  successor,  Jehuda  II. 
Nbsia.  He  ascended  the  patriarchal  seat  while  but  a 
yonng  man.  Endowed  with  no  peculiar  strength  of 
character,  he  ||piintained  an  authority  nominal  rather 
than  real,  and  was  indebted  for  the  respect  externally 
'  paid  him  to  the  long  standing  of  his  family  in  the 
joffice,  an  ample  inheritance,  the  established  usages  of 
the  Jewish  body,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rabbinate, 
*  So  his  last  w^.—Ketuvoth,  fol.  103. 
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who  had,  in  effect,  possession  of  the  real  power,  m 
who  seem  to  have  been  much  more  in  the  liabit 
of  dictating  to  the  patriarch  than  of  submitting  to  lum. 
A  leading  propensity  with  Jehuda  was  the  accumulation 
of  money,  in  gratifying  which  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  severe  criticisms  of  his  wide-spread  flock,  who  had 
the  feeling  that  he  was  much  too  zealous  in  the  use 
of  the  pastoral  shears/  ' 

HiLLEL  BEN  Jehuda  succceded  about  a.d.  2B8. 
Among  the  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  convocation 
of  a  rabbinical  synod  for  a  revisal  and  settlement  of  the 
Jewish  calendar,  a  measure  which,  by  fiicilitating  the 
more  uniform  observance  of  the  Paschal  festival,  and 
other  great  solemnities,  tended  to  the  promotion  of 
unity  among  a  people  dispersed  through  so  many  lands. 
If  the  acts  of  this  synod  had  been  handed  down  in  a 
written  form,  we  should  probably  have  had  in  them 
some  light  on  the  present  discrepancies  between  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the  S^ 
tuaginta.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  rabbins  of 
this  synod  fixed  the  epoch  of  the  Creation  at  the  vernil 
equinox,  3761  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jewish  reputation  of  the  Patriarch  Hillel  ben 
Jehuda  has  been  rendered  questionable  by  his  reported 
conversion  to  Christianity.  This  circumstance  is  af- 
firmed in  the  most  distinct  and  careful  manner  by 
Epiphanius,^  himself  a  converted  Jew,  who  lived  not 
long  after,  and  who  received  his  information  from  » 
witness  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
His  testimony  in  substance  amounted  to  this:  that 
Hillel,  when  on  his  death-bed,  sent  for  a  neighbouring 
Christian  bishop,  ostensibly  to  consult  him  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  really  to  make  to  him  his  profession  of  faith, 
and  privately  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands ;  that  the 

•  Sanhedrin,  (Eierot^)  fol.  20.  '  Epiph.  Haret,  30. 


secretea  m  nis  cabinet.     Against  tne  statement 
iphanius,  modem  Jews  argue,  that  a  fact  thus 

by  Christians,  must  have  been  known  also  by  the 
bes  of  the  time,  and  could  not,  from  the  very 
of  it,  but  have  called  forth  a  loud  expression  of 
lisapprpval :  but  as  not  the  slightest  mention  of 
rcumstance  is  made  by  the  Jews  of  that  or  the 
ng  period,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  no 
3vent  took  place.  The  force  or  weakness  of  this 
on  will  be  determined  by  the  reader  for  himself. 
;he  next  incumbent  in  the  patriarchate,  Gamaliel 
ILLEL,  the  Jews  themselves  know  next  to  nothing 
s  name;  and  of  his  successor,  Jehttda  III.  ben 
.lEL,  scarcely  more,  except  that  he  has  the  evil 
tion  of  having  been  an  adept  in  magical  arts, 
I  having  employed  them  for  immoral  purposes, 
ignity  itself  was  now  about  to  become  extinct. 
:jel  ben  Jehuda,  sumamed  Batraak,  or  "the 

terminated  the  long  dynasty  of  the  house  of 

But  his  power  had  been  hardly  more  than 

il.     The  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  had  lost 

preponderant  influence  by   dispersion;  and  the 
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of  his  secular  title  of  "prefect/^*    He  still,  kowever,  re- 
tained in  Jewish  circles  the  designation  of  "patriarcli;" 
but  at  his  decease  without  an  heir,  this  shadow  of  a  < 
name  entirely  passed  away. 

m.   PALESTINIAN  AMOBAIM. 

The  publication  of  the  Mishna  formed  a  great  epoch 
in  Jewish  learning.     Prom  this  time  the  schools  were 
in  possession  of  a  scientific  text  of  the  traditional  law, 
the  study  of  which  threw  open  a  vast  curma  of  inves- 
^U  ^>  tigation.     Dialectics,  law,  both  human  and  Divine,  tie 
antiquities  of  the  nation,  back  to  the  remotest  times,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  ethical  casuistries 
of  life,  its  usages,  personal,  domestic,  commercial,  and 
municipal;  astronomy,  agriculture,  horticulture,  medi- 
cine, and  other  branches  of  natural  science  and  manual 
art,  were  all  called  into  requisition  in  mastering  this 
comprehensive  cyclopaedia.     The  study  of  the  Mshna 
was,  therefore,   the  fundamental  employment  of  the 
schools.  The  men  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the  rising  collegiate 
establishments  in  Babylonia,  entered  upon  this  labour 
with  a  zeal   which  vibrated   through   the   minds  of 
successive  generations,   till,   after    the   toil   of   three 
hundred  years,  there  had  risen  the  Titanic  structure  of 
the  Talmud. 

Rabbi  had  completed  his  great  work  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  had  devoted  many  of  his  later  days  to  the  task 
of  revising  and  improving  it.  Tiberias  had  become  the 
favourite  resort  of  Jewish  students  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  its  school  was  the  model  of  those  which 
under  the  men  who  had  lit  their  torches  at  the  prime- 
val flame  of  Palestina,  were  destined  to  perpetuate  and 
diffuse  its  light  in  the  Persian  dominions,  and,  by  theii 
descendants,  in  Spain  and  other  European  lands. 

•  A.D.416. 
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the  life  and  labours  of  Babbi  ended  the  sue- 
3f  the  Tanaim,  the  men  who  had  delivered  the 
^  They  were  now  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
16  Amoraim,  that  is  to  say,  the  expositors  of  the 
length  no  longer  oral,  but  reduced  to  a  written 

the  practice,  which  had  originated  in  Ezra's 
rendering  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  popular 
ies  into  the  vulgar  dialect  by  a  meturgeman,  or 
reter,''  the  custom  had  grown  up  in  the  Mish- 
shools  for  the  nasiy  ^'rector,''  or  tana,  to  deliver 
lourse  in  a  low  voice  in  Hebrew,  and  one  of  the 
rs,  '^receiving  the  law  from  his  Hps,''  to  an- 

its  meaning  more  audibly  to  the  listening 
3  in  the  vernacular  speech.  This  officer  was 
he  Amoba,  from  amar,  ''to  speaf  or  "dis- 
'  The  Amora  was  ordinarily  meturgeman ;  but 
3s  or  times  when  there  was  no  tana  present, 
cised  as  an  independent  professor.  A  man  of 
:e  in  these  circumstances  acquired  the  authority 
icondary  tana,  tana  bathra,  as  distinguished 
e  legitimate  transmitter  of  Mishna  law,  tana 
Exercising  the  function  of  commentator,  he  laid 
?w  principles,  or  novel  applications  of  received 
iiich  carried  with  them  a  certain  legal  weight 
hority.     A  principle  or  application  of  this  kind 
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I(f^^  the  Talmud  by  the  prefatory  formula,  Tmmu  rahhim^ 

zA.^s  ^Our  teachers  have  delivered/' 

*^  1.  Haia  or  Chaia  bar  Abba, — of  whom  we  have 
already  given  a  brief  notice,' — ^besides  a  collection  of 
Mishnaic  memoranda,  which,  like  those  of  Nathan, 
were  either  incorporated  in  Jehuda's  work,  or  laid  aade 
and  lo3t,  composed, — 

(2.)  The  TosEFTA,  a  collection  of  halakas,  or  law. 
principles,  illustrative  of  the  Mishna,  and  designed  to 
give  completeness  to  it.  This  work  is  extant  in  several 
printed  editions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  Venice, 
with  Isaac  Alfasi's  Compendium  of  the  Talmud,  [Sefer 
Halakoth,)  in  folio,  1521 ;  and  the  last,  that  printed  at 
Wilna,  1832-46.  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of 
the  Tosefta  have  been  put  forth  :  by  Ab.  Abele,  on  tie 
orditr  Nesikiuy  Amst.,  1732;  by  El.  Schidloflf,  on  Ze- 
baikiniy  Turth,  1776;  by  Isaac  Carmoly,  on  BetMi 
Metz,  1767 ;  by  David  Pardo,  four  orders,  Venice;  by 
Sam.  Abigdor,  on  Nashim,  Zeraim,  and  Moed,  Wilna, 
1839-42 ;  by  Elij.  Wilna,  on  Zeraim,  Wilna,  1799,  and 
on  Taharoth,  Zolkiew,  1804. 

(3.)  A  third  book  of  Chaia^s  was  a  manual  of 
Baraithas;'  a  work  having  the  same  tendency  as  the 
Tosefta.  (4.)  And  another  non-extant  work  of  his 
was  a  Megillatlh  Setarim,  bearing  also  on  the  Halakas. 
Chaia  is  also  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  Athhash  alphabet,  an  arrangement  of 
the  letters  employed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  kabaUstic 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  HosHAiA  ben  Chanina,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Eabbi,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  Chaia,  to  whose 
Toseftoth  he  largely  contributed.  Several  Barathioth 
in  the  Mishna  are  also  attributed  to  him,  as  weU  as  the 
Mekiltha;  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the  authorship  of 
^  See  page  89.  ^  Baraitha  de  Rabbi  Chaia. 
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;r  has  been,  on  better  grounds,  ascribed  to 
ben  Elisha.  The  name  of  Hoshaia  is  more- 
)ciated  with  the  Bereahitk  Babba,^  a  collection 
th  on  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  in  one  hundred 

first  printed  at  Constantinople.  But  the 
e  of  this  work,  too,  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
There  are,  in  fact,  four  different  opinions  or 
3  about  it.  (1.)  One  is,  that  the  Bereahitk  Babba 
i  by  this  Hoshaia  was  a  different  work  from 
J  extant,  and  consisted  of  explanations  of  the 

(So  Wolf,  Bib.  Hebr.,  ii.,  p.  1423,  and  the 
I  Zemack  David,  in  express  terms.)  (2.)  That 
mt  B,  Babba  was  written  by  Rabba  bar  Nach- 
Babylonian,  about  fifty  years  later,  of  whom 
will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  (3.)  A  third 
gives  it  to  Hoshaia,  or  Oschaija,  a  brother  of 
vliile,  (4.)  A  fourth  asserts  that  it  was  the  joint 
:hose  brothers.  The  Midrash  itself  has  internal 
of  having  been  written  not  much  later  than 
of  the  Emperor  Julian;  and,  from  a  strong 
Qce  in  tone  and  style  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,- 
plain  indication  of  a  Palestinian  origin.  Both 
ar  Nachman  and  his  brother  Hoshaia  lived  a 
ble  time  at  Tiberias  under  R.  Jochanan,  the 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  But  whether  they, 
ere,  or  afterwards  in  Babylonia,  accomplished 


r.lU7.  ^^       ^1,^+1,^ 
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at  Tiberias  after  the  death  of  Jehuda  Hakkodesh.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  ability,  but  too  much  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  temper  to  be  able  to  live  amicably 
with  his  colleagues.     (See  anecdotes  in  Jost,  iv.,  148.) 

4.  Abba  Arekka,  afterwards  sumamed  Rav,  who, 
having  come  in  his  youth  from  the  East  to  Tiberias, 
and  attained  great  distinction  there,  returned  (first 
moved  by  a  quarrel  with  the  above  Hanina)  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  Palestinian  learning,  to  exert,  as  will  be 
shown,  a  most  effective  influence  on  the  culture  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews. 

5.  Bar  Kappara,  in  his  worldly  occupation  a  maker 
of  women^s  shoes,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  of  his  time.  He  was  redoubtable  for 
sarcastic  wit;**  and  his  talent  for  the  invention  of 
pleasing  and  instructive  fables,  as  a  medium  of  moral 
instruction,  won  for  him  the  title  of  ^Hhe  Hebrew  A)p.'' 

6.  JocHANAN  BEN  Eliezer,  somctimes  called  Bar 
Naphcha,  or  the  "  Son  of  the  Blacksmith,''  had  been  a 
fellow-student  Tvith  Abba  Arekka  under  Rabbi,  and 
afterwards  at  the  halls  of  Cesarea.  On  the  death  of 
Hanina  he  was  installed  as  rector  at  Tiberias.  Cele- 
brated  not  less  for  his  personal  beauty  than  for  his 
incomparable  virtue,  he  has  acquired  among  the  Jews 
a  mythical  grandeur  of  character.  To  him  also  is 
attributed  the  compilation,  or,  at  least,  the  commence- 
ment and  groundwork,  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  He 
may  have  begun  it  about  a.d.  260.  But  it  was  not 
completed  without  the  labour  of  other  hands  during  the 
following  half-century. 

7.  Simon  ben  Lakish,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
bodily  stature,  and  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect. For  sofae  time  he  served  as  a  legionary  in  the 
Roman  army;  apd,  after  his  restoration  to  a  life  of 

•  Nedarim,  fol.  51. 
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ady,  became  by  marriage  the  brother-in-law  of  R, 
)chanaii. 

To  these  Amoraim  may  be  added  the  names  of  Ami, 
lsI,  and  Dimi,  disciples  of  Jochanan ;  Shesheth,  a  blind 
abbi;  Joshua  ben  Levi,  president  of  the  school  at 
jydda,  famous  as  a  transcendentalist  in  doctrine,  and 
he  worker  of  many  a  legendary  miracle ;  and  Abihu,  a 
eacher  under  whom  the  academy  at  Cesarea  attained 
;reat  prosperity.  Erudite,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
irrecian,  studies,  he  had  the  accessory  advantage  of^ 
pulence,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  prefect,  who 
esided  at  Cesarea;  and  he  was  moreover  a  great 
ivourite  with  the  people,  who  used  to  salute  him  in 
'ubHc  with  such  epithets  as  ^' Abihu,  their  sunbeam, 
nd  the  guide  of  their  nation/^ 

Of  the  scholastic  labours  of  these  men  we  have  the 
Qonmnental  result  in  the  Palestinian  Geiimray  com- 
Qonlv  called  the  Talmud  Jerushalmi.* 

Tliis  important  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  if  it  were 
ver  completed  at  all,  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire ; 
s  what  is  extant  of  it  reaches  only  to  four  of  the  six 
)rders,  namely,  Zerai7)i,  Moed,  NasJdm,  and  Nezikin, 
ogether  with  the  treatise  Nidda  and  some  other  frag- 
nentary  portions.  The  language  is  Talmudic  Hebrew, 
rith  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Western  Aramaic,  then 
'Ommon  in  Palestine.  The  Mishna  text  sometimes 
liffers  from  that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud ;  the  latter 
l^eing  a  corrected  redaction  accomplished  by  Rabbi  in 
4e  last  years  of  his  life,  and  adopted  by  the  Babylonian 
^hools  as  the  more  preferable;  while  the  Palestinian 
imoraim  adhered  to  that  with  which  they  had  been 

The  Eastern  or  Babylonian  Jews  called  this  work  Talmud  erets 
'frael,  *'  the  Talmud  of  the  land  of  Israel,"  or  Palestine,  and  sometimes 
'emara  de-heney  meareva,  "  the  Gemara,  or  Commentar)',  of  the  Chil- 
rcn  of  the  West." 

Jf 
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first  made  familiar/  The  general  contents  of  the 
Gemara  may  be  classified  into  Halakoth  and  Hagadoth; 
principles  or  rules  of  jurisprudence,  and  legendarj 
illustrations.  The  Hagadoth  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  themselves,  with  a  Commentary  by  Samuel 
Jafe,  (Venice,  1590,)  and  with  Glossary,  &c.  by  Low, 
(Berlin,  1725,  8vo.,)  and  by  others. 

The^erusalem  Tahnud  itself  was  first  printed  by  Bom- 
berg,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  without  date ;  then,  with  brie 
glosses,  at  Cracow,  in  1609,  Several  portions  of  tlw 
work  have  been  put  forth  by  various  editors  separately 
with  commentaries;  as  Zeraimy  by  Puld,  Amst.,  1710 
folio ;  Bava  Kama  and  Bava  Metda,  Offenbach,  1725 
foUo ;  the  three  Bavoth,  Prankfort-on-Maine,  1742,  folio 
Shekalim,  Amst.,  1727,  8vo. ;  Zeraim,  Constant.,  1662 
folio;  Moed,  Vienna,  1821,  folio;  Nashim,  Amst. 
1755 ;  and  NeziUn,  Leghorn,  1770,  folio. 

CLASS  II.    THE  AMORAIM  OF  BABYLONIA. 
I.    PERSIAN   DYNASTIES. 

Next  to  Palestine,  Babylonia  was  the  home-land  c 
Judaism.  There  the  greater  and  the  more  noble  pai 
of  the  Jewish  families  settled  at  the  Captivity,  to  retur 
no  more  to  the  soil  of  their  forefathers ;  and  there  th 
literary  culture  of  the  people  took  a  developemei 
which  exerted  no  small  influence  on  the  studies  of  aflx 
generations  in  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  other  wide! 
spread  colonies  of  their  scattered  race.  Prom  thej 
schools  of  the  East  emanated  the  text  works  of  Ealah 
Ilagada,  legend  lore,  and  Midrash,  which,  in  conjunctic 
with  the  Mislma  of  Palestine,  have  given  its  peculii 
tone  to  the  Hebrew  mind  of  the  present  day. 

In  Babylonia,  or  Irak  Arabi,  that  is  to  say,  in  tl 

^  Avoda  Zara. 
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lands  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as 
fer  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Jews  had  been  colonized 
ever  since  the  Captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  586 
years  before  Christ.  Here,  for  successive  generations, 
they  had  retained  their  national  and  religious  peculiari- 
ties amid  all  the  political  changes  to  which  the  country 
of  their  sojourn  had  been  subjected. 

E%  years  after  the  Captivity,  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
of  kings  gave  place  to  the  Medo-Persians  under  Cyrus. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign  he  gave  the  Jewish  exiles 
their  manumission,  with  fall  liberty  and  every  encou- 
ragement to  return  to  Palestine ;  and  that,  perhaps,  with 
the  wise  and  politic  design  of  creating  and  fostering, 
through  them,  a  moral  and  pacific  influence  over  the 
turbulent  countries  surrounding  it.  Profiting  by  this 
freedom,  about  fifty  thousand  of  them  proceeded  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  re-laid  the  foundations  of 
I  their  theocratic  commonwealth.  But  the  greater  part 
of  them,  including  the  noblest  families  of  the  nation, 
preferred,  as  we  have  said,  to  remain  in  Babylonia, 
which  continued  under  the  Persian  sway  till  Darius 
Codomanus  (b.c.  830)  was  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  upon  whose  death  it  became,  in  the  quadruple 
division  of  his  empire,  the  domain  of  the  Seleucidae. 
But  their  short-lived  power  passed  away  before  the 
enterprise  of  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, (b.c.  255,)  which  not  long  after  comprised  the 
whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 
This  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides  was  extended  through 
the  reigns  of  thirty-one  kings,  till,  220  years  after 
Christ,  it  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Sassanides  under 
Ardisheer,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  early 
Kfitey  of  the  Persian  empire  labours  under  several 
^advantages.     The  authorities  are  Greek  and  native 
H  2 
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Persian.  The  Greek  writers  lived  nearer  the 
of  the  events,  but  they  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
national  prejudices.  Then  the  Mahommedans,  at  first, 
destroyed  much  of  the  native  Persian  literature.  Yet 
the  havoc  they  made  of  it  was  not  complete.  The  later 
Chalifs  sought  to  preserve  what  remained.  The  poet 
Dudiki  was  employed  to  versify  such  historical  docu- 
ments as  were  stiU  extant ;  and,  afterward,  Pirdousee, 
in  his  Shahnameh^  or  '^  Book  of  Kings,''  embodied  all 
that  was  known  of  their  past  annals.  He  wrote  from 
Pehlevee^  archives  which  have  long  ago  perished. 

The  Persian  history  suffers  from  wide  and  irreparable 
blanks.  The  native  writers  take  no  notice  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander;  and  the  period 
of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  Arsacidse  held  power,  is  treated  of  by 
those  authors  in  such  an  imperfect  and  contradictoiy 
manner,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  possessed  only 
a  catalogue  of  names.  Then,  when  they  come  down 
to  the  Sassanide  times,  they  are  deficient  in  accurate 
dates.  Nevertheless,  here  the  length  they  assign  to 
the  reign  of  each  prince  generally  accords  with  the  more 
exact  chronology  of  western  authors. 

The  earliest  dynasty  of  Persian  kings  mentioned  by 
the  oriental  writers  is  that  of  the  Mahabads,  who  were 
succeeded  by  the  Pishdadians,  and  they,  again,  by  the 

®  Languages  of  ancient  Persia:  Farsee,  Deri,  Pehlevee.  Farsee, 
(from  the  province  of  Fars,)  the  dialect  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Pehlevee,  that 
of  the  Western.  The  latter  became  the  principal  dialect.  Sir  W.  Jone» 
says  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Chaldee ;  so  also  Von  Hammer ;  but  others 
regard  it  as  a  member  of  the  Indo-Persian.  The  Deri  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct language,  but  only  a  more  refined  form  of  the  national  one ;  from 
der,  {thuray)  "  a  door,"  or,  as  we  now  say,  "  the  Porte,"  or  "  Court.'* 
The  nvne  Pehlevee  comes  from  pehla,  "  a  side,"  or  "  frontier,"  or» 
according  to  others,  it  signifies  "  the  language  of  heroes."  The  Zend 
was  hieratic,  the  language  of  the  sacred  books.  See  hereafter,  undet 
the  Kahala, 
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Kajanides.  This  dynasty,  induding  the  reigns  of  Kai 
Kobad,  Kai  Kaoos,  Kai  Khoosroo,  Lohrasp,  Gushtasp, 
Bahman,  Homai,  Darab  I.,  and  Darab  II.,  lasted  for 
about  seven  hundred  years.  All  this  period  of  Persian 
liistory  has  a  fabulous  character ;  and  the  perplexity  of 
the  student  is  increased  by  the  habit  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians giving  these  kings  names  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  describe  the  series  as  comprising  Dijoces,  Phra- 
ortes,  Cyaxares  I.,  Astyages,  Cyaxares  II.,  Cyrus,  Gam- 
hyses,  Smerdis  Magus,  Darius  Hystaspes  (Gushtasp), 
Xenes  I.,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  11.,  Sog- 
dian,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  Ar- 
ses, and  Darius  Godomanus,  who  was  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  (b.c.  329.) 

From  the  death  of  Alexander  till  the  reign  of  Ardi- 
sheer  Babignan,  the  same  kind  of  discrepancy  continues 
between  the  Greek  and  oriental  historians.  The  short- 
lived power  of  the  Seleucidse^  followers  of  Alexander 
passed  away  before  the  enterprise  of  Aschak,  or  Arsaces, 
who  founded  what  is  called  the  Parthian  •  empire, 
which,  not  long  after,  bore  sway  over  all  the  region 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus.  This  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacides  extended  through  the  reigns  of  thirty-one 
kings,  till,  about  a.d.  220,  it  gave  place  to  the  Sassan- 
ides,  the  first  of  whom  was  Ardisheer  Babignan,  (the 
Artaxerxes  II.  of  the  Greeks,)  from  whose  days  the 
leading  events  of  the  Persian  history  become  more 
intelligible. 

The  Jewish  schoolmen  of  whose  works  we  are  now 
about  to  treat,  lived  under  this  Sassanide  dynasty ;  and 
some  parts  of  our  memoir  will  be  rendered  more  clear 

'  The  name  "  Parthian"  is  unknown  among  the  eastern  writers.  Phi- 
lologists are  not  agreed  ahout  its  exact  import.  Some  make  it  of  Scythian 
origin,  like  the  race  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  to  signify  "  fugitive," 
Of "  vagabond."  Query,  may  it  not  he  a  variation  of  the  name  "  Per^ 
«aii ;"  the  th  being  substituted  for  the  *  ? 
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if  we  set  down  the  names  of  the  monarchs  of  that  race: 
— Ardisheer  Babignan,  a.d.  220 ;  Shapoor^  Shabur,  or 
Sabor,  a.d.  260 ;  (he  took  Valerian  prisoner;)  Honnuz, 
A.D.  271 ;  Baharam,  272  ;  (he  put  Mani,  the  heresi- 
arch,  to  death;)  Baharam  IL,  a.d.  276 ;  Narsi;  Hoor- 
muz  n.,  A.D.  303;  Shapoor  IL,  obiit  a.d,  381; 
Ardisheer  II.  is  deposed  by  Shapoor  III.,  a.d.  385; 
Baharam  IV.,  a.d.  390;  Yesdigird,  sumamed  Ula- 
thim,  "the  Sinner;"  Baharam  V.;  (the  name  Baharaia 
is  sometimes  given  as  Vararanes ;)  Tesdigird  11.,  a.d. 
438 ;  Hoormuz,  a.d.  456 ;  Firoze,  a.d.  458 ;  Paiascli, 
the  Valens,  or  Vologeses,  of  the  Eoman  historians,  a.d- 
488;  Kobad,  obiit  a.d.  531;  Noorsheerwan,  a.d.  531; 
Hoormuz  III.,  a.d.  579 ;  Baharam  VI.;  Khoosroo  Pui- 
veez,  was  vanquished  by  Heraclius,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  son,  a.d.  628 ;  Schirouch,  reigned  eight 
months;.  Ardisheer,  Shahryar,  Pooran  Dokht, — ^all  within 
three  months ;  Shah  Shemendeh,  one  month;  Tesdigird. 
The  Saracens  invade  Persia,  a.d.  641.  Battle  of  Na- 
havund,  which  decides  the  fate  of  the.  Persian  empire, 
and  inaugurates  the  reign  of  the  Chalifs.  The  dates 
here  given  must  be  considered  only  as  proximate.  1 
have  never  met  with  two  lists  that  have  been  precisdj 
the  same. 

n.   BABYLONIAN   GOLA-JEWS. 

f  We  have  but  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
'  Hebrew  people  in  Babylonia  from  the  Captivity  down  tc 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Their  usua 
;  designation  was  ^^the  Gola,'^  the  "Emigration,  Depor- 
tation, or  Captivity,^^  [Ataairopd,)  from  gala,  migrmnt^ 
deportatuB  est ;  in  Chaldee,  Galutha,  or  Glutha,  Afte: 
the  manumission  by  Cyrus,  those  who  remained  had  the 
status  of  colonists,  living  in  the  land  as  subjects  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  government;  yet,  so  long,  ai 
least,  as  the  temple  stood,  holding  a  religious  relatioi 
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to  their  original  country,  and  keeping  up  an  ecclesi- 
astical communion  with  it.     They  paid  the  customary 
tribute  to  the  temple,  and  went  up,  more  or  less  nume- 
rously, from  time  to  time  to  attend  the  great  festivals 
at  Jerusalem.  (Compare  Acts  ii.  9.)     At  home,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  without  a  regular  synagogal  orga- 
nization.    There  is  a  tradition  that,  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Ezra,  or  even  of  the  captive  king,  Jeconja,   (b.c. 
600,)  a  synagogue  had,  been  built  at  Schafjatib,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Nehardea,  in  which   some   of  the 
consecrated  materials  of  the  temple  had  been  employed. 
This  spot  was  long  considered  as  holy  ground  by  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  who,  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
above  date,  could  speak  of  it  as  the  place  where  the 
Shekina  had  been  enthroned.^     About  a  farsang  from 
Scha^atib,  at  Huzal,  was  another  house  of  prayer,  of 
ahnost   equal     sanctity;    and    in    that    vicinity   Ezra 
timself  had  established  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
law.* 
So  long,  we  say,  as  the  temple  was  standing,  the 
donian  Gola  acknowledged  the  presidency  of  the 
Priest.     When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  di- 1 
drachm  contribution,  formerly  paid  by  the  Palestinians  i 
to  the  temple,  went  to  the  Roman  treasury.     But,  as  \    ' 
the  Romans  had  hitherto  failed  to  attain  supremacy  in   \ 
the  Parthian  dominions,  the  Jews  living  there  ceased    \ 
to  pay  it.     Nor  were  they  disposed  quietly  to  acquiesce     \ 
in  the  rising  domination  of  the  rabbinical  clergy  in     ! 
Palestine,  or  the  pontifical  authority  of  the  Hillel  patri-     j 
archs ;   but  succeeded,  after  some  time,  in  establishing      \ 
their  independence  under  a  ruler  or  prince  of  their  own,      \ 
^th  the  title  of  the  BesA  Haggoluth,  or  Resh  Glutha,      * 

^  Coacerning   the  royal    synagogue,   compare  Megilla,   29 ;    Rosh 
^hana,  24 ;  and  Fuest,  Kultur-GeschieUe,  I,  8. 
'*'  Sherira  Goon;  Iggereth,  i.,  c.  33. 
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"  the  chief,  or  prince,  of  the  Gola,  the  Colonized,  or 
Captivity/' 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  form 
of  authority  had  been  maintained  among  them  from  the 
time  of  Jeconja,  at  the  first ;  but  we  have  no  certainty 
as  to  the  exact  succession.     There  is  a  list  of  Babylo- 
nian chiefs  in  the  Seder  Olam  Zota,  which  may  be 
found  also  in  Basnage.      This  catalogue  is  wanting; 
however,  in  the  attributes  of  authenticity.    "When  the 
affairs  of  these  Eastern  Jews  become  historically  cogni- 
zable, towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we 
find  the  presidential  power  invested  in  the  person  of 
Ahia,  who  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  Hananja. 
He  was  a  contemporary  with  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  who, 
now  firmly  seated  in  the  patriarchal  throne  at  Tiberias, 
was  not  willing  that  a  compeer  should  exist  in  Babylon, 
and  succeeded  in  obliging  Hananja  and  the  Eastern  syn- 
agogues to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.     But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  continue  long ;  for,  on  the  accession 
of  E.  Hona  to  the  presidency,  the  Babylonians  entirely 
and  for  ever  shook  themselves  free  from  the  authority 
of  Tiberias ;  and  Hona  was  not  only  arrayed  with  th( 
full  power  of  resh  glutha  by  his  own  people,  but  was 
recognised  as  such  by  Jehuda  the  Holy,  then  ruling 
in  Palestine. 

We  will  now  give,  once  for  all,  the  succession  of  th< 
Princes  of  the '  Babylonian  Captivity  during  the  Tal 
mudic  period ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  Jehudj 
the  Saint,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Alonj 
with  them,  we  set  down  the  contemporary  patriarch 
of  the  West. 

1.  Palestinian  Nesiim.  Eabbenu  Jehuda,  Gama 
liel  ben  Eabbi,  Jehuda  ben  Gamaliel,  Hillel  ben  Je 
huda,  Gamaliel  ben  Hillel,  Jehuda  ben  Gamaliel  II. 
Gamaliel  ben  Jehuda. 


%  BABtLONiAN  Eeshe  Haggoluth.  Abba  Huna, 
iL'Abba  bar  Abuh,  Mar  Ukba  bar  Abba,  Huna  Mare, 
IJehemja,  Ukba  bar  Nehemja,  Abba  Man,  Mar  Imar, 
Mar  Sutra,  R.  Ashe,  Huna  bar  Nathan. 

The  office  of  resA  glutha  was  not  purely  ecclesiastical. 
He  presided  over  all  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  his  nation  in  those  parts  of  the  world*  He 
paid  fealty  to  the  royal  government,  as  afterwards  to 
the  khalifate,  and  was  recognised  by  it.  His  installa- 
tion was  solemnized  by  the  pomp  of  public  processions, 
and  his  residence  dignified  with  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
vice-regal  court.  Nor  were  his  resources  less  than 
princely,  his  coffers  being  largely  supplied  by  the  con- 
tributions of  a  generally  prosperous  and  extensive 
community,  in  the  conditions  of  landholders  and 
agriculturists,  merchants  and  traders,  physicians  and 
jurisconsults,  mechanics  and  artizans ;  a  people,  in  short, 
who  were  able  and  proud  to  support,  though  ^^by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,'*  the  institutions  of  their  old  ances- 
tral faith,  and  to  maintain  the  artificial  glory  of  that 
Wte?(;2tc0f  Judah's  sceptre,  the  existence  of  which, 
in  their  way  of  thinking,  justified  their  rejection  of 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  talismanic 
charm  upon  their  delusive  hope  of  the  advent  of 
another. 

III.    SCHOOLS   OF   THE    GOLA. 

But  though,  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  the 
Jews  in  Babylonia  were  thus  independent  of  the  Western 
patriarchate,  they  did  not  succeed  in  developing  their 
scholastic  institutions  without  material  aid  from  those 
of  the  fatherland.  The  earliest  academical  teachers 
among  them,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
men  of  Palestine.  Such  was  Jehuda,  the  son  of  Bethira, 
^ho  established  one  of  their  schools  at  Nisibis,  and 
Hananja,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  R.  Joshua,  by 
H  5 
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whom  that  at  Xehardea  had  been  either  fimnde^ 
more  probably  revived.     Hence  the  BabTlonian 
took  the  same  onfolded  form  as  those  of  the  Holj 
Their  studies  were  mainly  similar ;  the  oral  law  ob 
text  of  the   Mishna  as   the  staple   subject,  and 
Amoraic  mode  of  explication. 

The  names  given  to  these  rabbinical  estaUishmoi 
were  Aramean  forma  of  the  Hebrew  ones  of  the 
tinian  schools.  Beth  ulfaKa^  "  the  honse  of  learning;' 
heth  midrash,  "the  house  of  doctrine;''  Mh 
"  the  house  of  assemblage,"  like  the  Hebrew  bdk 
keneneth.  So  heth  metlltha^  {Keh, Je^iiia,)  "the 
of  sitting/'  cctncesjfus  dUcipulorum ;  beth  rahkaiUKk 
"  the  house  of  the  masters ;"  beth  s^idra,  (Heb.  i«fei 
"the  house  of  order.^^  From  these  terms  the  prin(qd 
or  rector  of  the  school  was  entitled  rav  beth  u^oMi, 
renh  metibtha,  (Heb.,  rosh  jeshiba,)  resh  g^idra,  te 
So,  too,  the  academical  degree  of  mar  was  equivalent  to 
the  Palestinian  title  of  rabbi,  and  was  conferred  ate 
the  same  course  of  study  by  the  9emil'a,  or  "impositifli 
of  hands." 

We  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  the  most  pi* 
tive  of  these  institutions,  whether  at  SchaQatib,  Huwi 
Nehar-Pekod,  or  Nisibis.  The  earliest  school  aboot 
which  we  have  any  specific  information  is  thatwhiii 
was  situated  at 

NEHARDEA. 

So  called  from  its  locality  on  the  bank  of  a  nakr» 
or  "  canal,"  which  connected  the  Euphrates  with  ^ 
Tigris.  The  first  exiles  from  Palestine  settled  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  Ezra  himself  is  said  to  have  foundei 
the  school.  We  first  become  acquainted  with  it  as  a 
^^■v^^ool  towards  tlie  close  of  the  second  century,  when  it 
under  the  presidency   ol  ^n  Sekda,  who  was 
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)ILowed  in  the  office  by  Mar  Samuel  in  the  first  quarter 
I  the  following  century. 

Samuel,  sumamed  AriocA,  and,  in  Palestine,  Jar- 
ddnay  '^  the  moon  calculator,^'  was  the  son  of  Abba  Ha- 
kohen,  an  anwra  of  the  school.  Samuel  had  studied 
at  Tiberias  under  Jehuda  the  Saint,  and  had  returned 
into  Babylonia  fraught  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
vrestem  Tanaim.  On  the  death  of  Bav  Schela  he  was 
dected  to  the  rectorship,  and  brought  Nehardea  into 
great  repute  as  a  school  of  astronomy,'  natural  history, 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  Mishna  lore.  His  medical 
flldll  had  been  proved,  and  much  appreciated,  by  Eabbi 
in  Palestine,  and  had  recommended  him  in  Babylonia  to 
the  friendship  of  the  kiag,  Shabur  I.,  who  had  much 
jbtercourse  with  him,  and  became  so  well  acquainted 
irith  Hebrew  law,  as  to  administer  it  in  cases  in  which 
lis  Jewish  subjects  were  concerned,  in  preference  to  the 
larthian  code. 

Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  following  works  :  (1.) 
£araitha  de  Shamuel,  an  astronomical  treatise  which 
was  extant  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  of  which  only 
fi*agments  remain  at  present.  Sabbathai  Donolo  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  it  in  his  Sefer  Tachkemoni, 
(2.)  Baraitha  be  sod  ha  Jbbir,  an  elucidation  of  the 
Jewish  calendar.  (3.)  Seder  de  Tekufoth,  on  the 
seasons  of  the  year;  a  manuscript  of  which  may  be 
found,  I  beheve,  in  the  Vatican.  (4.)  In  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  he  wrote  Sifree  Refuoth,  or 
"Books  of  HeaUng.^'  (5.)  And,  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Mishna,  he  gave  the  schools  a  Toseftha,  or  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  traditional  law. 
Samuel,  who  died  in  250,  was  succeeded  by  Nachman 

'  It  was  observed  of  Mar  Samuel,  by  some  of  Ms  contemporaries,  that 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  the  starry  heavens,  than 
irith  those  of  Nebardess  where  he  lived. 
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ben  Jacobs  a  man  who  contributed  to  maintain  til 
reputation  which   the   school  had  attained  nnder 
predecessor.     His  influence  as  a  master  of  rabbndai 
learning  was  augmented  by  the  possession  of  an  am 
fortune^  high  connexion^  by  marriage  with  the  daoj^ 
of  the  Palestinian  nasi,  and  the  ftill  countenance  sA 
support  of  the  resk  glutha.     The  academy,  howera^ 
was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  sacking  of  Nehardealy 
the  robber  chieftain,  Bar  Netzar,  in  258.    The  stadcato 
thereupon  removed  to    Schakanzib,   where  Nachna 
resumed  his  presidency,   and   ended  his   days  at  tt 
advanced  age.     Others  went  to  Schilhi,  a  place  on  ih 
Tigris,  where  a  new  school  was  organized  undor  Bir  j 
Schescht,  a  teacher  who,  for  his  eminence  in  the  a-  \ 
plication  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  Mishna,  received  \ 
the  title  of  Sinai.    He  is  said  to  have  written  a  Targna  <, 
on  the  Pentateuch.*    Both  these   schools  terminatei 
witli  the  Kves  of  their  founders. 

MACHUSA, 

A  town  on  the  Tigris,  about  four  hours  from  Ctesi- 
phon,  became  also  the  site  of  a  new  academy.  This 
was  promoted  by  the  resh  glutha,  R^Abba  bar  Abuli* 
who  settled  there  after  the  destruction  of  Nehardea. 
As  a  school,  Machusa  attained  some  celebrity.  I^ 
president  was  Josef  bar  Chama,  hachem  to  the  prince  of 
the  captivity.  Tliis  establishment,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  again,  was  overthrown  for  a  time 
by  the  demolition  of  Machusa  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans  under  Julian. 

SORA, 
Called  also  Matha  Mahasia,  on  the  Euphrates,  about 
twenty  farsangs  from  Nehardea,  became  the  '^eat  of  a 
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renowned  academy,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Abba\ 
A&EKKA,  more  conmionly  known  by  his  scholastic  title  I 
of  Rob  or  Rav.    He  was  the  nephew  of  Chaia,  and  was ' 
bom  at  Arekka,  a  place  on  the  border-land  between 
Susiana  and  Babylonia.     In  early  life  he  went  in  quest 
of  knowledge  into  Palestine,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  favourite  scholars  of  Babbenu  Hakkodesh.     On 
his  return  to  the  east  he  laboured,  some  say  for  thirty 
years,  (between  a.d.  188  and  219,)  at  Nehardea,  as 
^turgeman  or  amora  under  Schila  and  Samuel ;  and  at 
the  close   of  that  relationship  he  entered  upon  the 
higher  sphere  of  school  rector  and  judge  at  Sora,  where 
he  exercised  those  offices  till  the  end  of  his  life  in  248. 
He  here  systematically  expounded  the  Mishna,  an  ex- 
emplar of  which,  as  revised  and  somewhat  amended  by 
Babbi  himself,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  brought  from 
Palestine/    This  second  recension  of  the  Mishna  be- 
came the  authorized  or  canonical  form  of  that  work, 
and,  under  the  Aramaic  name  of  Metnita  de  b^  Rav, 
"the  Mishna  of  the  School  of  Eav,^^  constituted  the 
TEXT  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.      But  besides  his 
^bours  as  an  oral  expositor  on  the  Mishna,  Eav  was 
the  author  of  two  important  works  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  biblical  exegesis.    These 
^ere,  1.  Sifea, or /Si/r«  de  y  Rav,  ''The  Book  of  the 
School  of  Eav '"  a  Midrash  on  the  [Torath  hohanim) 
■^^d    Book    of    Moses,    or    Leviticus.      2.  Sifree, 
^^  Sifree  de  be?  Rav,  a  similar  halakic  and  hagadical 
^JUmentary   on  the  Books   of  Numbers  and  Deute- 
ronomy.    These  works  have,  indeed,  been  sometimes 
attributed  to  other  authors,  as  to  E.  Jehuda  ben  lllai  of 
^berias,  [temp,  Hadrian,)  and  to  Akiva  ben  Joseph; 
"^t  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  assigns  them  to  the 

'  He  is  said  to  have  used  also  a  compendium  of  traditions  made  by 
^ia  uncle  Chaia,  which  had  the  title  of  Megillath  Setarim. 
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doctor  of  Sora.    There  is  no  question^  at  least,  thit 
was  the  editor  of  them  in  Babylonia.*     They  were 
printed  at  Venice.    The  copy  with  which  I  am 
quainted  is  entitled  Zeh  hasefer  Sifra,  {Ven.,  158 
a  small  folio  of  fifty-nine  leaves,  printed  in  dodh 
columns  with  square  letters;   colophon:  Seliq  tan 
Kohanim,  Shabach  le  dor  meonim  ; — and  the  other^  fi| 
Sefer  Sifree,  {Fen.,  1546,)  uniform  with  tiie Sifra,  sixtf^ 
three  leaves.     Some  critics  have  claimed  for  Eav  the 
authorship  also  of  the  Mekiltha,  the  similar  work  oa 
the  Book  of  Exodus ;  but  there  is  greater  reason  to 
assign  that  production  to  Ishmael  ben  Elisha.    (See 
page  65.) 

Though  Abba  Arekka  was  not  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  written  Talmud,  his  labours  gave  an  evident  deter- 
mination to  the  future  existence  of  that  work. 

In  co-operation  with  his  eminent  contemporary.  Mar 
Samuel,  he  made  several  important  essays  toward  the 
more  complete  formation  of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  Some 
of  the  finest  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in  the  present 
Seder  Tefilloth,  or  "  Order  of  Common  Prayers/'  are  the 
productions  of  his  pen.'  They  devoted  their  attention 
moreover  to  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  as  to  adapt  it, 
by  convenient  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  for  synagogai 
reading  and  private  reference. 

Eav  Abba  Arekka  died  in  243,  at  Sora,  where  for 
twenty-four  years  he  had  presided  over  a  school  re- 
markable for  the  pleasantness  of  its  site  and  accommo- 
dations, and  numbering  at  times  from  a  thousand  \^ 
twelve  hundred  students,  with  twenty  amoras.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  impetuous  temper;  but  as  a  teacher  be 

•  Compare  Zunz,  46,  note  e, 

'  They  are  specified  in  Furst's  Kultur-Geschichte,  i.,  54.  A  collection 
of  prayers  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud,  {^sh  Hashanay  and  Af>^^ 
Zara,)  under  the  name  o!  Tifciat/ia  de  Rat). 
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at  the  head  of  the  rabbins  of  his  age.     He 
Bvated  the  character  of  Eastern  Judaism,  and  placed 
in  respect  of  the  education  of  the  Gola  people,  on  an 
lual  footing  with  that  of  Palestine.     He  was  con- 
ddered  in  fact  as  the  Jehuda  Hannasi  of  Babylonia, 
[and  his  title  of  Rav  had  the  same  distinguished  pecu- 
liarity as  that  of  Rahhi  had  in  the  case  of  the  author  of 
the  Mishna.    Eabbi  composed  the  Mishna,  and  Eav 
explained  it  to  the  Babylonians.     Rabbi  had  a  patron 
in  the  Soman  emperor,  and  Eav  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  last  Arsacide  king,  Artaban.     His  death  was  la- 
mented in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  the 
people  regarded  the  earth  of  his  grave  as  holy;  and 
during  a  year  from  his  decease  no  wedding  or  other 
procession  was  permitted  the  usual  display  of  myrtles, 
flower-garlands,  or  music.® 

[Note. — The  office  of  resh  metibtha^h&  combined,  by 
the  warrant  of  the  resh  gluiha,  with  that  of  a  judge,  in 
whose  court  cases  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  were 
adjudicated,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Hebrew  law. 
The  Jew  was  amenable,  of  course,  to  the  Parthian  law 
courts  in  all  cases  which  compromised  him  with  the 
law  of  the  land ;  while  the  Hebrew  judges  had  only  the 
power  of  inflicting  penances  within  the  range  of  their 
own  discipUne.  The  nature  of  those  penalties  may  be 
gathered  from  the  symbolical  apparatus  of  the  staff,  the 
^hip,  the  trumpet,  and  the  shoe,  which  formed  a  part 
^f  the  insignia  of  the  tribunal :  the  staff,  or  rod,  to 
coerce  the  contumacious  offender;  the  whip,  for  the 
infliction  of  the  forty  stripes,  save  one ;  the  trumpet,  to 
Wazon  the  act  of  excommunication  in  the  synagogue ; 
and  the  shoe,  to  give  the  accustomed  blow  in  the  case  of 
a  divorced  wife.] 
The  Soranic  school  lost  its  brightest  splendour  with 
®  Moed  Katon, 
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the  departure  of  Rav.  Mar  Samuel  held  the  rectoreh^ 
till  his  own  death  in  250.  He,  however,  did  not  reside 
at  Sora,  but  remained  at  Nehardea.  Samuel  was  sq0- 
ceeded  by  R.  Huna,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Eav'% 
and  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  school.  Descended 
from  the  patriarchal*  family  in  Palestine,  possessed  of 
ample  wealth  and  competent  learning,  he  contributed  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school,  which  could  under 
him  yet  number  eight  hundred  students  and  fifteen 
amoras,  and  was  now,  indeed,  since  the  death  d 
Jochanan  at  Tiberias,  the  principal  Hebrew  school  in 
the  world.  Huna  died  in  290,  after  an  administration 
of  forty  years. 

Jehuda  bar  Jecheskel,  who  had  been  the  founder, 
and  for  about  forty  years  the  principal,  of  the  rising 
school  of  PumbaJitlia,  supplied  the  vacant  rectorship 
till  his  own  decease,  wliicli  took  place  two  years  after. 
Of  him  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on.  Chesda  H»- 
kohen  followed,  a  scholar,  likewise,  of  Rav,  as  well  ai 
related  to  liis  family  by  marriage  with  his  grand- 
daughter. He  was  distinguished  for  his  entire  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  principles  and  opinions  of 
his  early  master.  The  colleague,  or  c/iaber  talmud,  d 
Huna  for  many  years,  he  was  far  advanced  in  life  when 
he  attained  the  rectorship,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  for  ten  years,  and  died  in  302,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

Chesda,  who  was  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  been 
personally  instructed  by  Rav,  was  succeeded  bj  a 
scholar  of  his  own,  Rabba  bar  Huna  Mare, — ^the  son  of 
Huna  Mare,  the  late  res/i  glutha, — who  obtained  the 
rectorship,  probably  by  family  interest,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  Yet  tliough  a  man  of  good 
ability,  the  seventeen  years  of  his  office  witnessed  a 
lual  decline  in  the  s4lvool,  both  in  numbers  and 


^^^ta& 
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dflnence.  He  died  in  319,  and  was  buried  in  Pales- 
ine.  An  interval  of  thirty-five  years  followed,  during 
ridch  Sora  had  no  rector,  till  at  length  Fl^a  bar 
Banan  resumed  the  office,  and  prolonged  for  a  time  the 
Rnes  of  resh  metibthas  there.  But  the  remains  of  the 
school  were  under-him  transferred  to  Nirasch,  where  he 
continued  the  course  of  studies  till  his  death  in  374. 
in  the  high  school  of  Sora,  during  all  these  years,  much 
material  had  accumulated  for  the  future  Talmud;  and 
among  the  men  whose  names  are  registered  upon  its 
pages,  not  a  few  acquired  and  communicated  their 
knowledge  at  that  seat  of  learning. 

PUMBADITHA.      • 

This  place  derived,  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the 
(jw«i)  mouth  of  the  Baditha,  a  canal  between  the 
35grissnd  Euphrates,  about  six  farsangs  from  the  city 
of  Koche.'^  The  school  which  was  founded  here  became, 
vith  the  exception  of  Sora,  the  most  enduring  and  ^) 

influential  of  all  the  rabbinic  institutions  in  Babylonia. . 

The  first  rector  was  Jehuda  bar  Jecheskel,  sumamed 
Sehinnana,  the  "Subtle,''  or  "Sagacious,''  a.d.  250. 
Jehuda  belonged  to  a  rabbinical  family,  his  father 
Jecheskel  having  been  a  teacher  of  the  oral  law,  and 
lis  brother  E'Ame  maintaining  a  respectable  standing 
in  the  same  profession.  Jehuda  himself  had  the  repu- 
tation of  an  almost  unbounded  knowledge,  an  inde- 
fatigable zeal  for  the  promotion  of  it,  and  a  sanctity  of 
daracter  which  his  Hebrew  eulogists  have  clothed  with 
*ldnd  of  mythical  splendour.  In  Jewish  poKty  he  waS 
an  opponent  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  resh 
Shtha,  and  made  it  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to 
lender  the  rabbinical  clergy  independent  of  it.  As  a 
teacher  hi^  course  ofmstmctioipwas  thoroughly  practical. 
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Ue  laid  much  stress  on  the  study  of  the  Mishna  ozdff 
Nezikin,  on  the  rights  of  persons  and  property;  though 
in  the  fhore  advanced  period  of  his  career  he  was  a  pn- 
found  student  of  the  mysteries  of  the  fiMuue  beresiH, 
the  kabalistic  nature-science  wrapt  up  in  the  Book 
Genesis.  His  attention  was  ah(o  sedulously  emplofBi 
on  the  conservation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  whidh 
now  become  liable  to  an  entire  corruption  by 
unceasing  influx  of  terms  and  idioms  from  the  Aramiit 
Persian,  Greek,  and  q,ther  exotic  sources.  In  the 
two  years  of  his  life,  which  ended  in  292,  he  conjainel 
the  presidency  of  Sera  with  that  of  Pumbaditha,  After 
an  ineflfectual  contest  for  the  rectorship  of  the  late 
scliool,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Jehuda,  between  Bahh 
and  Joseph,  the  chair  was  awarded  to  Huna  bar  Chiji^ 
who  had  been  treasurer  to  the  Sassanide  king, 
bar  Baliaram,  which  office  he  now  surrendered,  as 
compatible  with  the  presidency  of  the  school,  the 
of  wliich  he  administered  for  seven  years ;  and  in  2W 
was  succeeded  by  Rabba,  the  son  of  Nachman, 
Palestinian  of  the  priestly  family  of  Eli,  and  the  fete 
of  seven  sons,^  all  of  them  men  of  renown  for  tMf 
eminence  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews.  The  six  brothflti 
of  llabba  resided  chiefly  at  the  school  of  Tiberin 
devoted  to  the  study  of  halaka  and  hagada,  unfa 
Jochanan,  and  afterwards  under  Ame  and  Jehuda  Nesi^ 
the  grandson  of  Jehuda  the  Saint.  Babba  himself 
born  in  250,  at  Hini,  near  Pumbaditha.  On  accoun* 
of  ])ovcrty  he  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  his  studifli 
witli  no  tuition  but  what  he  obtained  by  occasional^f 
hearing  Jehuda  bar  Jecheskel  at  Pumbaditha,  am 
Huna  at  Sora,  where  also  his  brother  Kajlil  was  a 
learner.  After  becoming  chaber,  he  went  to  Tiberias, 
to  join  his  other  four  brothers  in  their  studies  under  | 
'  Samuel,  08cliaja,Haimi«i,l&\i?^,"^:J^»^Q»fc^  | 
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Fochanan,  and  Asse  his  successor,  in  278.  It  was 
leie  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  he  commenced  the 
(oDfiction  of  Palestinian  Hagadoth  on  Genesis,  which  has 
Dome  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Bereshith  Rabba^ 
to  which  we  have  aheady  referred.  As  this  work  is 
fanetimes  called  Bereahith  de  Rabba  Oachaja,*  some 
Donsider  this  latter  name  to  indicate  Oschaja  or  Hoshaia, 
Hie  disciple  of  Jehuda  the  Holy,  and  others  the  brother 
of  Babba,  who  is  thought  to  have  had  a  partnership 
■nth  him  in  the  work ;  on  which  latter  account  it  has 
■gain  in  some  codices  the  title  of  BereshitA  de  Rabbi 
€kch(ya  ve  Rabba.^  It  is  certain  that  the  Beney  Nach- 
wmmi  were  eminent  in  that  department  of  learning  to 
which  the  book  belongs. 

After  the  decease  of  Asse,  Babba,  with  Oschaja, 
tetomed  to  the  land  of  Babel,  acquiring  and  communi- 
tarfdng  knowledge  at  Hini  Schilj,  Kafri,  Sora,  and  other 
l^btces,  till,  on  the  death  of  Huna,  in  297,  he  was 
installed  in  the  rectorship  of  Pumbaditha.  His  course 
rf  instruction  here  had  a  wider  range  than  what  had 
obtained  under  Jehuda  and  Huna.  Like  them,  he 
•swelled  in  the  exposition  of  Jewish  civil  law  {dime 
wumonoth)  on  the  rights  of  property,  &c.,  giving  much 
jrominence  to  the  study  o^  the  Seder  Nezikin.  [How 
comprehensive  this  order  is,  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  shght  analysis  of  it  supra,  page  122.]  This  part 
of  the  Mishna,  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  prac- 
tical uses  in  real  life,  had  usually  received  the  principal, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  exclusive,  attention  of  the 
achools.  But  Babba  enlarged  the  curriculum  of  study, 
by  requiring  attention  to  several  of  the  more  speculative 
Ireatises  of  the  Mishna,  and  combined  with  the  Baby- 

•  Abe.  ben  David  in  Sefer  hakkabala,  f.  29. 
»  HalaJeoth  Gedoloth,  f.  36, 

*  Comp.  ZuNz,  a,  F.,  176,  with  Furst,  KuHur-Gesch.,  i.,  1^'i. 


*J 
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Ionian  system  of  instraction  some  of  the  best 
liarities  of  the  Palestinian  schools.      He  designed 
more  scientific  classification  of  the  Halakas  by  ledi 
all  which  referred  to  the  same  subject  to  one 
nation.      The   Halakas  comprised   in  these  coi 
places  were  called  Middoth,  or  MidwotA,  £rom  midM, 
measure/''  or  "normal  standard/'     [This  term 
do^A,  or  Midwoth,  has  been  used  in  various  ways.   It 
sometimes  put  as  a  synonym  for  the  torah,  or 
itself;  [com^diiGJevaynoth,  64,  a,  with  MinacAoth,  IS^a 
sometimes,  to  denote  a  certain  class  of  traditional 
trines ;   those,  namely,  which  have  a  secondary 
rity, — Midwoth  shel  hakamimy — as  contrasted  with 
as  are  of  primordial  rank,  as  having  been  ''recdi 
from  Moses  at  Sinai."] 

In  his  relations  with  the  reah  ^lutAa,  Babba  fokj 
lowed  the  same  policy  as  that  which  had  been  ado] 
by  Jehuda  ben  Jecheskel,  and  by  many  of  the  rabbi) 
of  Palestine  with  regard  to  their  patriarch, — an  oppoi 
tion  to  his  autocratic  power,  and  a  purpose  for 
aggrandizement  of  the  rabbinical  power  at  his  expenafti 
In  both  countries,  in  proportion  as  the  rabbinate  gained 
influence,  the  patriarch  ana  resk  glutha  lost  it.  Thii 
state  of  things  brought  on  a  serious  antagonism  between 
Eabba  and  the  prince  of  the  captivity.  The  reputatiffll 
of  the  former  was  increasing  every  year,  and  the  school 
of  Pumbaditha  became  the  great  resort  of  all  who  woe 
in  quest  of  Jewish  learning.  At  the  halla  months,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  so  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  students  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  hear  his  expositions.  This  inconvenient  con- 
course   attracted    the   unfavourable    attention  of  the 

'  III  Aramaic,  mekila,  or  mehiltha.  A  man  skilled  in  the  MidwoA 
is  styled  Bar  Mekilan.  There  were  several  collections  of  Midwoth  wift 
the  title  of  MekiUka, 
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Persian  government ;  and  Shabur,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  the  jealous  resh  glutha,  on  the  ground  that  all  these 
men  were  called  away  from  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods at  a  time  when  a  certain  tax  was  payable, 
inHbited  the  practice,  and  summoned  Eabba  to  the 
civil  tribunal.  He,  however,  withdrew  himself,  and, 
after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  time,  returned 
secretly  to  Pumbaditha.  His  retreat  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Once  more 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  did  not  long 
survive.  One  account  states  that  he  was  found  dead 
under  a  palm-tree  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  Mishna 
treatises  Negaim  and  Oholoth,  which  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  last  hours ;  but  another  tradition  makes 
him  to  have  sought  refuge,  when  tracked  by  his  ene- 
^es,  among  the  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  and  to  have 
thiown  himself  from  it  headlong,  rather  than  become 
^4e  victim  of  the  public  executioner. 

The  next  rector,   about  a.d.   309,   was  Josef  bar 

Chijja,  who  well  sustained  the  celebrity  of  the  school. 

^e  was  born  at  Schili,  in  a.d.  259.     Endowed  vrith  an 

^Cute  and  powerful  intellect,  he  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 

^^ge  of  instruction  from  the   greatest  masters  of  the 

^ixnes,   Jehuda  bar    Jecheskel,    Nachman  bar  Jacob, 

^luna,  Schescht,  and  Chasda,  making  the  circle  of  the 

-Babylonian  schools,  and  receiving,  as  the  disciple  and 

^<^lmud  chaher  of  those  eminent  men,  the  copious  erudi- 

^i^n  which  they  had  derived  from  Samuel  and   Eav. 

I'liis  profound  acquaintance  with  traditional  lore  won 

^Or  him,  both  in  Palestine  and  Babel,  the  appellation 

^f  "  Sinai,^^  and  gave  him  the  character  of  the  most 

learned  rabbi  of  the  age.      But   Josefs  studies  and 

"t^ching  were  not  restricted  to  the  Halakoth  and  Haga- 

doth  of  tradition ;  he  was  an  adept  in  kabalistic  theo- 

^ophy,  the  metaphysical   doctrines   on  the  unity  and 
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incorporeity  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  flowing  fortli  of 
the  Divine  energy  in  all  being,  and  the  tripartition  of 
the  universe  into  world,  angels,  and  men,  as  unfolded, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  view,  in  the  vision  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  This  had  been  3 
favourite  study  with  many  of  the  great  masters,  and  hac 
been  reduced  to  a  regular  science,  of  which  the  earlies 
written  exposition  appears  to  have  been  a  baraitha  i 
Moose  Merkavo.^  The  Christian  divine,  however,  th] 
feel  more  indebted  to  him  for  his  labours  in  the  depart 
ment  of  biblical  interpretation.  He  laid  great  stres 
on  the  verbal  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  o: 
the  value  of  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  a 
fixing  the  meaning  of  terms  and  expressions  which 
according  to  his  belief,  would,  even  then,  have  been  los 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  themselves.  And  to  hi 
own  labours  in  this  field  we  owe  the  Targum  on  th 
Ketuvim,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  in  a  fatur 
section.  Josef  held  the  presidential  chair  at  Pumba 
ditha  till  the  close  of  his  life  in  822.  In  his  last  day 
he  suffered  from  a  failure  of  memory,  and  the  extiDctio 
of  his  eyesight.  Thus  dilapidated,  he  was  neverthe 
less  regarded  by  his  disciples  with  undiminishe 
respect.  It  was  a  noble  sentence  of  one  of  them.  Abb 
bar  Mattana,  in  upholding  the  authority  of  their  infirr 
and  aged  teacher,  that  "  the  tablets  of  the  law,  thoug 
broken,  were  enshrined  by  Moses  in  the  ark  of  th 
covenant.^'  So,  too,  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  his  sighl 
instead  of  fixing  on  his  name  the  epithet  of  "th 
blind,^^  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  henceforwar 
known  was  "  Josef  the  illuminated.^' ' 

*  Jiferkava,  "the  chariot-throne."  (Ezek.  i.)  See  Rashi  in  Berc 
koth,  55,  a. 

^  Sagi  Nahor.  The  rabbins  never  gave  one  of  themselves  a  nam 
denoting  a  calamity  :  rather  than  do  this,  they  reversed  the  epithet. 
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Josef  was  followed  by  Abbaji  Nachmani  bar  Kajlil 
Kohen.      His  father,  Kajlil,  who  was  brother   of 
bba  bar  Nachman,  died  while  his  son  was  a  young 
I;  and  Abbaji,  left  an  orphan,  owed  much  to  the 
aess  of  a  foster-mother,  who  is  celebrated  in  the 
ttud   for  her  great  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  life; 
aens  of  which  are  given  in  ethical  maxims,  reflec- 
s,  dietetic  rules,  and  medicinal  prescriptions.    From 
care  and  instruction  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
uncle  Babba,  who  had  just  then  returned  from 
ias,  and  who  took  great  delight  in  advancing  the 
iirtadies  of  one  in  whom  he  thought,  and  correctly,  he 
^ffor  a  future  master  in  Israel.     He  attended,  also,  for 
^time,  the  prelections  of  Chasda  at  Sora,  and  of  Nach- 
3pan  in   Schakanzib;  but  studied  more  permanently 
'Vider  his  illustrious  kinsman,  the  rector  of  Pumbaditha. 
'Jkfter  Eabba's  death  he  engaged  in  teaching  on  his 
<nm  account,   but  with    frequent  attendance  on  the 
.CMTcitations   of  Josef,  for  whom  he  entertained  an 
•raited  esteem,  and  whom,  in  322,  he  succeeded  in  the 
yesidency.     Abbaji,  however,  was  not  a  popular  resA 
"metibtha  ;  and,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  incum- 
bency, the  school  underwent  a  great  numerical  reduc- 
tion.     Tor,  though  distinguished  by  great  erudition 
and  a  life  of  elevated  piety,  the  latter  had  a  strong  tinge 
of  ascetic  sternness,  and  his  religion  was  overshadowed 
by  the  gloom  of  superstition.®     His  course  of  instruc- 
tion, also,  was  deemed  too  speculative  to  answer  to  the 
.  practical  tendency  of  the  times. 

His  early  friend,  fellow-student,  and  successor,  Eaba 
bar  Josef  bar  Chama,  (a.d.  337,)  endeavoured  to  meet 
this  defect,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb,  that,  while  in  the  school  of  Abbaji  men 
gnawed  the  bones,  in  that  of  Eaba  they  satisfied  l\idt 

*  Seej  for  example,  his  opinions  on  evil  spirits,  Berakoth,  io\.  ^. 
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hunger  with  the  meat.^  This  celebrated  teacher 
bom  iu  292^  at  !Machusa^  the  place  where^  as 
mentioned^  his  father^  Josef  bar  Cliama^  had  foi 
a  school,  oil  the  overtlirow  of  Xehardea.  Machi 
was  ail  old  and  considerable  Jewish  settlement; 
Hebrew  society  had  become  much  degenerated 
by  a  large  influx  of  proselytes,  and  by  intennai 
with  Gentile  families.  Kaba's  education,  begun  by 
father,  was  carried  on  by  instruction  from  Joel 
Kaclunan,  Schescht,  and,  finally,  by  Babba  bar  N 
man,  at  Pumbaditha,  where'  he  had  the  companioi 
of  Abbaji.  AVhen  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  Josef, 
elected  to  the  presidency,  llaba*  went  to  Machi 
and  superintended  the  academy  there,  more  as  a 
leagues  of  Abbaji  than  as  his  rival ;  though,  of  the 
he  was  the  more  popular.  He  was,  therefore, 
sidcred  the  man  every  way  qualified  to  be  his  successor, 
liut,  on  becoming  the  sole  resh  met'Mha,  he  prefeneij 
nnnaining  at  llachusa,  wliither  the  students  from  Pam^ 
baditlia  removed  in  337,  Raba  being  then  but  fortf- 
five  years  of  age.  He  sustained  the  office  fourteea 
years,  during  which  Machusa  became  the  great  resort 
of  lI(^brow  students.^  Here  the  ilishna  received  ft{ 
more  ample  exegesis  than  it  had  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
j(^ct  of  in  Babylonia.  The  exposition  itself  was  noW; 
being  developed  in  recognised  and  authoritative  forin^ 
which,  iu  their  collective  state,  took  at  length  the  name 
of  (iKi^iAKA..  The  study  of  Mishna  and  Gemara 
called  Tat.muda.  Of  this  Eaba  was  recognised  as  an 
eminent  master  {mare  de  Talmuda) ;  and  as  the  expo- 
sitor of  the  ultimate   and  most  perfect  manifestation 

1  BiiVff  Bafhra,  22,     I'ukst's  Ferlenarliniire,  p.  79. 
'  DistiiiKiiisli  his  name  from  Rabba,  by  the  single  heth. 
'  llcuce  the  proverb,  "  Better  to  live  in  the  precincts  of  Machusi 
thm  to  dwdl  in  the  palaces  ot  ^\mi\ia^V^3A" 
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of  the  kw,  he  received  the  designation  of  the  Moses  / 
of  his  day. 

In  the  school  of  Machusa,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
routine  of  Scripture,  Mishna,  Baraitha,  Toseftha,  Mekil- 
tha,  Mashalim,  Hagada,  and  so  forth,  the  exercises 
called  Hawajothy  initiated  by  Abbaji  at  Pumbaditha, 
were  brought  by  Eaba  into  great  efficiency.  These 
were  discussions  carried  on  upon  the  principles  of 
the  dialectics  which  obtained  in  the  Hebrew  schools, 
and  exemplifications  of  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
Talmud. 

[The  term  Hawajoth  is  from  the  rabbinical  form, 
Sawe  beh,  or  Hamnu  heh,  equivalent  to,  "  We  discuss,^' 
or  '^ investigate,  the  subject  /'  literally,  ^^We  are  in  it,'' 
or  "enter  into  it,''  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  exami- 
nation.] 

fiaba  not  only  excelled  in  the  dialectics  of  Hebrew 
W,  but  took  great  interest  in  that  branch  of  their 
science  called  maase  hereshithy  the  theosophy  of  crea- 
tion; a  province  to  which  only  the  most  advanced 
students  were  admissible.  The  investigation  of  pro- 
phecy in  relation  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was 
another  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  At  that  time  the 
^orld  was  changing.  In  the  West,  Constantine  had 
5iade  Christianity  the  reUgion  of  the  Eoman  empire; 
while,  in  the  East,  it  was  advancing  with  a  steady  pro- 
gress among  the  Persians,  Armenians,  Arabians,  and 
other  nations.  With  other  learned  men  of  his  people, 
Baba  had  an  opinion  that,  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  David,  Christianity  would  have  overrun 
the  world.*  From  the  wide-spreading  triumphs  of  the 
religion  of  the  Cross,  he  was  led  to  the  expectation, 
that  the  long-expected  deliverer  of  Israel  was  at  hand. 
The  interest  of  the  Jewish  race  in  this  expectation  was 

*  Sanhedrin,  fol.  96 
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augmented  by  their  increasing  liability  to 
from  an  antagonistic  and,  too  often,  vindictive  poi 
which  was  thus  rising  around  them  in  greater 
every  year ;  so  heightening  their  sense  of  forlomnesB 
a  people,   and  giving  renewed  intensity  to  their 
yearnings  for  the  appearance  of  Him  who  would 
give  Jerusalem  the  palm  of  victory  over  all  the  em] 
of  the  earth.    Alas!  the  fatal  veil  which  is  yet 
the  Hebrew  mind  then  hindered  them,  as  now, 
seeing  that   '^the  Desire  of  all  nations  has 
come/' 

To  Raba  belongs  the  honour  of  promoting, 
extensively  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  edui 
of  young  children.    In  this  branch  of  culture  the 
Ionian  Jews  were  behind  their  brethren  in  Pal( 
where  the  department  of  primary  instruction  had 
organically  carried  on  from  the  time  of  Jeshua 
Gamla,  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jei 
But  it  was  not  tiU  the  days  of  Abba  Arekka  Eav 
any  thing  was  attempted  on  a  proper  scale  among 
Gola.    Among  the  precepts  of  Rav  upon  this  subject 
was,  that  no  child  should  attend  a  school  till  six  y( 
of  age:   another,  that  if  punishment  was  necessary, 
should  be  administered  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  or  a 
strip  of  leather.     ^'  If  he  wiU  then  read,  good ;  if 
let  him  be  put  lower  than  his  companions,  that 
feeling  of  emulation  may  stir  him  up  to  diUgence-l 
The  rabbins  were  to  exercise  a  constant  supervision 
these  common  schools. 

Eaba,  following  the  principles  of  Jeshua  ben 
ordained  that  every  town  where  there  were  any  Je^ 
families  should  have  its  own  elementary  school ;  and 
no  child  belonging  to  one  town  should  be  admitted 
the  school  of  another.     The  number  of  scholars 
one  teacher  should  not  ex.G^^di  t-^^-c^-^^.   "^i 
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were  fifty  children,  there  should  be  two  masters.  But  | 
if  two  regular  masters  could  not  be  found,  the  master) 
should  employ  a  suitable  helper,  {resh  duchna,)  who  was! 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  chest  of  the  congregation; 
and  also,  in  the  choice  of  masters,  the  preference  i 
should  be  given  to  a  man  of  diligent  habits  and  practi-! 
cal  experience,  over  another  who  might  excel  him  in  leam-j 
ing,  but  be  wanting  in  those  necessary  qualifications.  / 
The  learned  labours  of  Raba  were  carried  on  in  un- 
quiet and  afflictive  times.  The  Persian  king,  Shabur  II., 
waged  a  long-continued  strife  with  Constahtine,  Julian, 
Jovinian,  and  Gratian.  [In  the  course  of  this  war  the 
hand  of  persecution  fell  with  terrible  violence  on  the 
Christians  of  the  East ; '  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
fire-priests  of  the  Magian  religion,  have  been  accused 
of  having  been  instigators  of  it.  True  it  is  that  Chris- 
tianity,  which  had  now  overspread  whole  districts  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  must  have  been  disliked  and  dreaded 
by  both  these  parties;  and  the  charge  of  inciting  the 
king  to  measures  of  violence  against  it,  may  be  more 
or  less  applicable  to  them.  Still,  when  we  look  at  the 
difference  of  the  treatment  observed  by  Shabur  toward 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  different  relations  in  which  each  people  stood  with 
r^d  to  Eome,  his  powerful  enemy.  The  Jews  were 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Eoman  power,  and  were 
therefore  looked  on  with  an  amicable  eye  by  the  Per- 
sian government.  They  were  not  only  tolerated,  but 
admitted  to  offices  of  honour  and  trust.  They  had 
friends  at  court,  and  a  proselyte  in  the  person  of  the 
queen  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians,  in 
proportion  as  their  faith  gained  ground  in  the  Roman 
empire,  would  be  induced  to  cherish  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  it ;  and,  especially  since  the  establishment  of 

*  Vide  "  Syrian  Chnrclies,"  p.  51. 
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their  religion  by  the  emperor,  they  had  become,  at  least 
in  the  judgment  of  their  persecutors,  interested  in  the 
successes  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  per- 
secution was,  therefore,  a  political  measure,  though 
brought  about  by  circumstances  related  to  religion.] 

We  may  easily  conceive,  however,  that  these  years 
of  conflict  and  bloodshed  were  anything  but  propitious 
to  the  pursuits  of  learning.  For  though,  from  a  per- 
sonal friendship  for  Baba,  the  implacable  adversary  of 
the  Christians  afforded  protection  to  the  Jewish  inhabi- 
tants of  MaChusa,  he  could  not  secure  them  from  the 
unavoidable  evils  by  which  a  country  so  often  swept  by 
the  squadrons  of  Persia  and  the  legions  of  Bome  must 
have  been  harassed  and  made  desolate.  Still,  through 
all  those  gloomy  times,  the  lamp  of  science  burned  on 
at  Machusa.  The  students,  often  reduced  in  number, 
persevered  against  great  discouragements;  and  when 
the  presidency  of  Eaba  terminated,  he  left  nearly  a 
hundred  accomplished  men,  ardently  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  plans  and  principles  of  their  revered 
instructor. 

After  Raba's  death  in  351,  Pumbaditha  became  once 
more  the  seat  of  the  school ;  and  Nachman  bar  Isaak, 
who  had  been  resh  kalla  under  Eaba,  was  chosen  to 
the  rectorship,  wliich  he  held  till  355,  respected  rather 
for  his  rehgious  virtues  than  for  scholastic  eminence. 
His  successor  was  Chama  bar  Tobija,  who  died  in  376, 
and  of  whose  twenty  years'  presidency  tradition  has  left 
but  little  worthy  of  remark.* 

Meantime,  at  Sora  a  light  had  arisen  which  drew  aD 
eyes  towards  it.  Ashi  bar  Simai  had  now  begun  that 
illustrious  career  which,  during  a  rectorship  of  fifty-two 
years,  brought  the  science  of  tradition  into  that  systematic 

*  Except  his  having  burned  to  death  a  young  Jewess,  the  daughter 
of  a  priest,  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 
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which  has  become  permanent  in  the  East  Aramaic 

ind. 

iThe  school  at  Sora  had  undergone,  as  we  have  seen, 

i  interruption  under  Papa   bar   Chanan  ;    but  the 

ndies  were  resumed  some  time  after  with  renewed 

and  efficiency,  on  the  accession  to  the  rectoral 

of  one  who  proved  to  be  the  prince  of  all  the 

ital  rabbins.  *^^^#'^  ^'^-^ 

AsHi  (EsTTAT  nr  JsATATf)  Bi^^  Rrtf^  was  boHi  at  Sora 

851,  and  indebted  to  Kahana,  one  of  Baba's  best 

holars,  for  his  fibrst  scholastic  training.     His  great 

kbihty  of  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge  placed 

,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  in  the  presidential 

r  at  Sora,  where  the  school  by  his  zealous  labours 

■folded  a  rapid  resuscitation.   It  may  be  called,  indeed, 

Hteral  resurrection;  for  the  college  buildings  them- 

fcres,  and  the  synagogue  with  which  they  were  con- 

lected,  were  rebuilt  upon  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  and 

ty,  as  to  render  them  the  ornament  of  the  city ; 

hUnie  the  increasing  number  of  students,  the  trans- 

ipiendent  talent  of  the  instructor,  and  the  unwonted 

tteadth  and  amplitude  of  his  course  of  teaching,  com- 

lined  to  make  Sora  the- chief  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 

md  the  metropolis  of  Eabbinism  in  the  East. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  Ashi  found  the 

Dunense  mass  of  Gemara  learning  in  a  chaotic  con- 

hsion.      The  labours  of  the  Amoraim  had  hitherto 

created,  rather  than  reduced  their  accumulations  into 

lystem  and  order.    The  text  of  the  Mishna  itself  had 

ffcecome  deteriorated  by  various  readings,  and  the  cur- 

i|ent  explanations  of  many  points  in  it  were  uncertain 

md  contradictory.     One  master  had  laid  down  this,  and 

another  that ;  and  the  details  of  practice  in  Jewish  life 

were  thereby  growing  more  and  more  irregular.'    T\ie 

Jerusalem  Talmad  was  imperfect  as  a  conunentaiy  oiv. 
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the  Mishna^  both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  qualit j  of  its 
explications.  Many  parts  of  the  text  were  left  without 
gemara  ;  and  the  commentary  on  those  parts  professedly 
explained^  was  weakened  and  often  worthless  by  a  large 
admixture  of  mere  fable  and  legend.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Ashi  was  moved  to  undertake  a  connected 
and  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  treatises  of  the 
Mishna,  so  as  to  collect,  condense,  and  set  in  order  the 
entire  array  of  traditional  law,  as  eliminated  by  the 
rabbins  since  the  time  of  Jehuda  the  Saint.  This  was 
the  enterprise  of  his  life,  and  one  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  laborious  years,  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of 
THE  Babylonian  Talmud. 

At  each  of  the  ialla  months,  that  is,  at  Ad'ar  before 
Passover,  and  Elul  before  the  New  Year,  he  and  his 
ten  roski  kalla  handled  one  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Mishna ;  and  the  doctrine  on  such  portions  was  there- 
upon embodied  in  a  permanent  form.  The  subject  for 
the  next  kalla  exercise  was  then  propounded,  and  the 
intermediate  months  employed  by  the  students  and 
chaherim  in  collecting  all  known  traditionary  decisions 
respecting  it.  These  in  their  turn  formed  the  thema 
of  investigation  at  the  Jcallay  and  the  result  took  its 
place  as  Gemaristic  law.  It  appears  from  Sherira  Gmh 
that  Ashi  went  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Talmud 
in  thirty  years ;  after  the  rate  of  two  treatises  in  a  year, 
or  one  treatise  in  a  sernestre?  In  the  remaining 
twenty-two  years  of  his  official  life  he  accomplished  a 
mehadora,  or  revision  of  the  subject,  so  as  that,  when 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  ended  his  labours,^  the 
Talmud,  saving  only  a  few  circumstantial  additions,  had 
been  created. 

The  rectorship  of  Ashi  spread  over  an  interval  of 
fifty-two  years  in  the  reigns  of  Ardisheer  II.,  Shabur  Hlv 

7  Shenra  Igg.,  38.  »  A.D.  426. 
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iharaoi  IV.,  Tesdigird  XJlathim,  Baharam  V.,  and 
priigird  11.,  and  in  the  exarchate  of  Mar  Emar,  Mar 
and  Huna  bar  Nathan.  The  school  of  Sora 
le,  while  he  sat  in  the  chair  of  traditional  law, 
centre  of  authority,  the  laboratory  of  a  scientific 
bbinical  system,  a  source  of  illumination  to  the 
Bvish  schools  of  the   day,  and  to  those  of  unborn 


Ashi  was  thus  to  Babylon,  what  Jehuda  Rabbenu 
id  been  to  Palestine.  This  co-ordinate  eminence  is 
itnoated  in  the  peculiar  title  given  to  each :  Jehuda  is 
ften  named  merely  by  the  title  of  Eabbi  or  Eabbenu ; 
10  likewise  Ashi  by  Babbana. 
The  Talmud  itself,  thus  substantially  inaugurated  by 
i,  was  progressively  advanced  by  his  successors,  till 
completion  and  sealing  in  the  year  498.  The  studies 
Sora,  and  the  carrying  up  of  this  intellectual  Tower 
^  Babel  to  what  has  been  considered  the  summit  of 
^ferfection,  were  superintended  by  Mar  Jemar,  a.d.  426- 
^481;  Ide  bar  Abin,  431-451;  [since  442  the  Jews 
[kid  suffered  a  bloody  persecution  by  Yesdigird;]  Nach- 
[Ban  bar  Huna,  451-454;  Tabjomi,  or  Mar  bar  Ashi, 
1 454-466 ;  Eabba  of  Tusfa,  466-473.  [Persecution  by 
Kruz :  Jewish  schools  placed  under  interdict.]  Eabba 
was  followed  by  E'Avina,  or  Kabbana  Abina  bar  Huna, 
in  473.  Of  these,  the  two  most  considerable  were 
Tabjomi  and  R'Avina,  who  died  in  498 ;  and  with  him 
ended  the  series  and  succession  of  the  Amoraim,  or 
Mishna  and  Talmud  authorities,  at  Sora. 

At  Nehardea,  Oschaja  bar  Sabba  had  presided  from 
S20  to  345,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Chama  bar 
Tobija,  345-355 ;  Chama  bar  Josef,  355-376;  Dime 
bar  Chinena,  376,  who  went,  in  384,  to  Pumbaditha; 
and  by  Amemar  bar  Janka,  who  finished  his  eminent 
labours  in  420, 
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At  Pumbaditha,  Ghama  bar  Tobija  had  been  i 
ceeded  by  Sebid  bar  Oschaja,  a.d.  876-884;  and  i 
had  been  followed  by  Dime  bar  Chinena^  384-387j 
Nafrem  bar  Papa,  387-^97^  author  of  a  Baraitha  calki 
Sbel  Rabbati;^  Kahana  bar  Tachlifa,  897-413.    lb 
him  is  attributed  the  Pesiktha  ^  Rabbatku     [A  cydnt 
of  Hagadistic  and  Gemaristic  illustrations  on  the  hafiB-  \ 
roth,  or  Bible  lessons  adapted  to  the  sabbaths^of  flia- 
y^.     This  work  is   no  longer  extant^  except  in  t}. 
hundred  and  ninety  fragments  in  the  Yalkut,  and  it^ 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  quotations  in  the  Arwh  d^ 
R.  Nathan.]     Then  follow,  Acha  bar  Baba,  413-418;:;: 
Gebiha,  418-432;  Nafrem,  432-442;  Nechumai,  442- 
445;  [persecution;]  Sama  bar  Baba,  445-475;  Joa%  ; 
475-503.  ? 

In  the  time  of  this  last  series  the  Jews  suffered  nradtf 
persecution  from  the  Persian  kings  Yesdigird  11.  ani^^ 
Firuz  ^'the  Tyrant/'  Jose  was  the  last  rector  of  fla : 
Amoraim  class  of  doctors.  In  his  day  the  Earaa,  a 
traditionary  doctrine,  received  its  consmnmation,  and  ito, 
Talmud  became  complete.  j 

This  wondrous  cyclopaedia  of  Jewish  literature  Wj 
been  carried  on  in  circumstances  often  of  formidaUB! 
difficulty;  the  frequent  discouragements  of  exile,  the 
disturbances  of  war,  and  the  reiterated  violence  of 
persecution,*  whether  from  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Persian  rulers,  or  the  fanatical  malice  of  the 
Magian  worshippers  of  the  sun,  all  rendering  the  task 
of  the  men  engaged  in  such  a  work,  one  which  could 
only  be  achieved  by  an  indomitable  zeal  and  perseverance. 

To  Jose  is  assigned  the  honour  of  ^^  completing  to 

•  Moed  Katofiy  24. 

^  PiSKA :  decretum,  sententia,    Pesiktha  :  dedsum,  statutum. 
^  We  must  qualify  this  by  the  remark,  that  in  much  of  RabbflU 
Ashi's  time  the  Jews  at  Soxa  enio^jedi  a.Vm%\a^x^«lof  quietude. 
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Kite  and  of  sealing  the  Gremara  of  Babel,  in  the  twenty- 
jiwrth  year  of  his  rectoral  and  magisterial  dignity' 
nagedoltho  hu  umth  dino\,  in  the  year  from  the  Creation 
p^O,  and  three  hundred  and  deven  years  from  the 
Jleiling  of  the  Mishna/'' 

IV.   STEUCTURB  OP  THE  TALMUD. 

.  Thu  Talmud,  (from  lamad^  ^'to  teach/')  next  to  (or 
.  niher,  in  the  strictly  Jewish  view,  along  with)  the 
flmonical  Scriptures,  is  the  authoritative  code  of  Hebrew 
iodme  and  jurisprudence.  It  consists  of  the  Mishna 
IB  text,  and  a  voluminous  collection  of  commentaries 
and  illustrations,  called  in  the  more  modern  Hebrew 
tbraa^  and  in  Aramaic  Gemara,  "the  CJomplemenf  or 
"Completion,^'  from  gema/r,  "  to  make  perfect.''  Hence 
ihe  men  who  delivered  these  decisive  commentaries  are 
called  Gemarists,  sometimes  Horaim,  but  more  commonly 
Amoraun. 

The  Gemara  generally  takes  the  character  of  scho- 
lastic discussions,  more  or  less  prolonged,  on  the  con- 
secutive portions  of  the  Mishna.  On  a  cursory  view 
these  discussions  have  the  air  of  a  desultory  and  con- 
fased  wrangle;  but  upon  a  more  careful  study  they 
resolve  themselves  into  a  system  governed  by  a  method- 
ology of  its  own. 

The  Gemara  is  in  general  only  a  more  complete 
developement  of  the  Mishna.  It  follows  the  same 
routine  as  the  D't^,  or  (sheshahsedarim,)  "  six  orders,"  of 
the  latter,  and  their  included  Ttiassektoth,  or  "  treatises," 
so  far  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  commentary.  Thus, 
also,  the  primary  elements  of  the  Mishna  pervade  the 
Gemara. 

'  dr.  A.D.  500.  So  R.  Gedalja  in  Schalscheleth  Hakkabala; 
Sherira  Goon,  {apud  Juchasin^  and  Zemach  Bavidy  ad,  ann,  426Q. 
The  year  from  the  Creation  is  the  false  rabbinical  one. 

I  5 
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These  are :  1.  Quotations  from  the  Tobah,  or  written 
law.  2.  Pebushim^  explications  of  it.  3.  Halaxa, 
whether  fixed  and  immutable,  because  an  oral  tradition 
perpetuated  from  the  lips  of  Moses,  {haiaka  le-Modeh 
mi-Sinai,)  or  determinable  by  argumentation  upon  ac- 
knowledged rules  and  principles  of  exegesis,  exhibited 
in  the  thirteen  meddoth  of  E.  Ishmael.  4.  Minhagoth, 
prescribed  customs  and  settled  usages  iritus).  5. 
TEquANOTH,  constitutions  or  appointments  of  later  rab- 
bins, made  in  accordance  with  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances. 6.  Gezeroth,  {debrey  hachamim  vajeckidim,) 
ordinations  of  the  rabbins,  which  have  the  effect  of 
insuring  a  greater  attention  to  the  law  itself,  gedam 
uset/agimy  ramparts  and  hedges  to  the  law.  All  these 
materials  are  intermixed  with,  7.  An  endless  variety  of 
Hagadoth,  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  historical  and 
legendary,  which  tend  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and 
give  the  book  a  charm  for  the  mere  reader,  and  an  ever 
recurring  refreshment  to  the  severer  student. 

Next  to  the  quotations  from  Scripture  and  the  text 
of  the  Mishna,  the  most  ancient  materials  of  the  Talmud 
are  innumerable  fragments  of  Tosejtoth  and  Barathijoth 
inserted  here  and  there  throughout  the  entire  frame  of 
the  work. 

1.  A  Toseftha  is  an  appendix  to  the  Mishna.  We 
have  seen  that  E.  Chaia,  or,  as  some  have  it,  B" 
Nehemja  under  his  direction,  composed  a  work  of  this 
description  in  Palestine,  the  substance  of  which  is 
diffused  in  citations  throughout  the  Talmud.  They  are 
indicated  by  the  sign-word.  Tana,  ^^He  teaches/'  or, 
Vetani  aleh,  ^^It  is  taught  hereupon,^'  prefixed  to  the 
sentence. 

[Distinguish  the  purely  Mishnaic  Toseftoth,  or 
additions  to  the  Mishna,  from  tKe  Tosafoth,  or  exegetical 
additions  to  the  Gemara  by  later  rabbins;  e.g.,  those 
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tSi.  Tham^  or  Isaac  ben  Meir^  Isaac  ben  Geath^  Isaac 
L  Samuel^  Shimon  Messchantz  ben  Abraham^  Shimon 
non^  Isaac  ben  Abraham^  and  Perez  ben  Isaac^ 
I  works,  being  of  this  kind,  give  them  the  common 
ion  of  Toss^sts.] 
2.  A  Baraitha  is  another  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Such  are  the  books  Sifra^  Sifree,  and  Mekil- 
mentioned  in  former  pages.  When  a  citation  is 
Sidduced  from  a  Baraitha  in  the  Talmud  it  is  introduced 
rilj  one  of  these  forms :  Tantj  rabbanan,  "  Our  rabbins 
JbK?e  taught/'  Tani  chada,  ^'A  certain  (rabbi)  has 
^  toght;''  Taioa  idak,  '^Another  has  taught/'  Tanina, 
•We  have  a  tradition/'  Mathnttha,  '^It  is  Mishna." 
^Jlhese  paragraphs  contain  doctrine  which  is  commonly 
ricontestable,  unless  contradictory  to  the  Uteral  text  of 
i^Mishna.^ 

The  language  of  the  Talmud  is  partly  Hebrew  and 
partly  Aramaic.    The  best  Hebrew  of  the  work  is  in 
flie  text  of  the  Mishna,  that  in  the  Gemara  being  largely 
debased  with  exotic  words  of  various  tongues,  barbarous 
wtpdling,  and  uncouth  grammatical,  or  rather  ungram- 
Hatieal,  forms.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
Aramaic  portions,  which  in  general  are  those  containing 
popular  narrative  or  legendary  illustration;  while  the 
Jaw  principles,  and  the  discussions  relating  to  them, 
iire  embodied  in  Hebrew.     Many  forms  of  the  Talmudic 
t&lect  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  a  grammar  adapted 
'to  the  work  itself  greatly  to  be  desired.      Ordinary 
! Hebrew  grammar  will  not  take  a  man  through  a  page 
of  it.     Let  any  one,  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  bibli- 
cal Hebrew  grammar,  try  to  construe  the  first  sentence 
in  the  Gemara,  and  he  will  begin  to  understand  what 
ire  mean. 

In  style  the  Mishna  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
xmdseness;  and  the  Gemara  is  written  upon  the  same 
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model,  though  not  so  frequently  obscure.  The  pre- 
vailing j)rinciple  of  the  composition  seems  to  have  been 
tho  employment  of  the  fewest  words,  thus  rendering  the 
work  a  continued  brachylogy.  A  phrase  becomes  the 
fiKHis  of  many  thoughts ;  a  solitary  word  an  anagram, 
a  ciphor  for  a  whole  subject  of  reflection.  To  employ 
an  appn>priatc  expression  of  Delitzsch,  "'What  Jean 
Paul  siYS  of  the  style  of  Haman,  applies  exactly  to  that 
of  tho  TiJnuid :  It  is  a  firmament  of  telescopic  stars^ 
ivntaining  many  a  cluster  of  light  which  no  unaided 
cjv  li;k<  over  resolved.^' 

IWido  tho  jKxndiar  grammatical  forms  which  reigt 
iV.n^Uijhoiit  tho  work,  there  is  a  large  class  of  technica. 
4\r.ri>ssioni5  which  were  current  only  in  the  rabbinical 
sv-hiV:*.  hut  havo  been  incorporated  in  the  Gemara 
V.Vr  ;oi«t.s  and  ligiunents  in  its  organization,  so  as  tc 
r-v^Vo  tho   knowleilge    of   them  indispensable  to  the 

■  l.>  l\Rr:5u,  or  elucidation  of  some  place  or  poin 
in  iho  Mishna,  is  intro'duced  by  the  sign  form,  Maihh 
'•\VhM  is  this?" 

^*^.^  K\;5Hi.v,  "opposition,  contradiction,  or  objec 
(ion;'*  a  i^uoj^tioniiig,  not  of  a  fixed  Halaka,  which  ■ 
irrofnwrnWo,  but  of  some  position  of  the  Amoraim,  ^ 
wrliaiv5i  l^uuiim,  which  is  lawfully  debatable.  If  tl 
objection  relates  to  a  single  thing,  the  sign  is  etheh 
if  to  more  than  one,  methihe. 

(3.)  rKKVK, "  n^easing,^'  is  the  explanatory  answer  i 
the  ku^kki.  If  no  rejoinder  can  be  offered,  the  positic 
is  conclusive. 

(4.)  Shsaiah  is  a  qibestlon  arising  out  of  sometliiD 

■a  a  Mishna  Toseftha,  or  Baraitha  quotation.    If  offere 

':t  one  school  to  another,  the  sign  is,  Ibaeja  leh 

■  ^7>?T  propose  to  them."     If  from  several  persons 

in«^  '^  ^^  i*»  -8^*  ww»^/^,  ''  They  ask  of  him.''     C 
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it  the  demand  is  made  by  one  person  of  another,  it  is, 
]0aa  mvtieh,  ''  I  ask  of  him/' 

^.  (5.)  Teshuvah,  ^^ response/'  is  the  answer  to  such 
^^iikenogations.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  the  sign, 
|;^  shema^  "  Come  and  hear/'  If  the  question  is  not 
erable,  it  is  signified  by  the  word  Teio,  or  by 
ia,  "  It  remains  a  question/'  The  expression  kashia 
lotes,  however,  that  though  the  question  remains 
^manswered,  it  may  nevertheless  not  be  unanswerable. 
(6.)  Tbjtjytha,  an  objection  put  forward  as  a  rejoinder 
(kv)  to  an  asserted  doctrine  or  principle.  The  issue, 
'^^  eonclusion,  or  Halaka  will  depend  on  the  force  or 
^•weakness  of  the  tejuvtha. 

(7.)  Sejua,  or  Sbiuva,  '^help,  support/'  appui;  cor- 
joborative  evidence  for  a  doctrine  or  principle.  Sign : 
Lima  mescdjea  leh,  ^^It  can  be  said:"  "There  is  sup- 
port for  it.* 
.  (8.)  Eemijah,  an  objection  thrown  against  a  senti- 
V  ment  or  opinion  by  the  allegation  of  a  contrary  autho- 
^  lity  (from  rema,  "to  throw"-).  Sign:  FeramineM, 
I    "But  I  oppose  this." 

(9.)  Hazeraka,  or  Hatsebaka,  "necessi^;"  a  rela- 
tive necessity,  which  makes  two  allegations  equally 
demonstrable.     Sign :  ZeriiaA,  or  TserikaL 

(10.)  Hattakeftha,  "an  assailing  or  seizing  upon/' 
denotes  another  species  of  objection,  in  use  only  among 
the  later  Amoraim.  The  sign :  Mathhiph  lah  B.  Feloni, 
"Babbi  such  an  one  attacks  this/'  If  the  Takeftha 
be  not  confuted,  it  takes  the  value  of  Halaka. 

(11.)  Maasah,  factum:  the  establishment  of  an 
Halaka  by  cases  of  actual  experience  or  practice. 

(12.)  Shemaatetha,  from  skema,  "to  hear/'  describes 
a  judgment  or  principle,  which,  being  founded  on  Holy 
Scripture,  or  being  of  self-evident  authority,  must  be 
hearkened  to  as  ineontestable. 
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(13.)  SuGiA,  the  proper  nature  of  a  thing.  By  this 
word  the  Gemara  refers  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its 
own  properties  and  characteristics. 

(14.)  Teko,  or  Teku.  Compare  No.  (5.)  Some  con- 
sider this  word  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Sfficfij 
"a  receptacle/'  and  that  it  is  used  in  the  Tahnud  to 
denote  that  which  is  doubtful;  a  problem  which  does 
not  admit  of  solution;  a  matter  concealed,  as  if  shut 
up  in  a  receptacle ;  a  difficulty  which,  for  the  present, 
seems  unanswerable.  But  others  take  the  word  to  be 
a  compendium  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  sentence, 
Tishbi  yeteruU  kuskioth  u-haioth,  i,  e,,  "  The  Tishbite " 
(Elijah,  at  his  coming)  "will  explain  all  objections  and 
inquiries.^' 

(15.)  Shinntji,  "disowning,  or  shifting  off;''  when  a 
hakem,  too  sorely  pressed  in  debate,  shjfts  off  his 
thesis  upon  another.     Sign :  Ha  mani  R.  Peloni  hi, 

(16.)  HiLKATHA,  or  Halaka,  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion on  a  matter  debated;  henceforth  constituting  a 
rule  of  conduct :  from  Aalak,  "  to  walk."  Of  the 
various  kij^s  of  liilkoth  we  have  already  spoken.  Much 
of  the  Gemara  consists  of  discussions  by  which  they 
are  verified,  confirmed,  and  designated.  When  the 
advocates  of  two  opposing  theses  have  brought  the 
debate  to  an  issue,  they  say,  "  The  Halaka  is  with  such 
an  one." 

(17.)  HoRAA,  "demonstration;"  doctrine,  legitimate 
and  authoritative;  authenticated  as  such  by  the  con* 
elusions  of  the  Amoraim. 

(18.)  Sheetah,  "  series ;"  a  catena  or  line  of  Talmudic 
teachers,  cited  against  a  given  proposition.  Sign ; 
Sebira  leJm,  "  They  are  of  opinion." 

(19.)  Hagada,  a  saying,  incident  related,  anecdote 
or  legend  employed  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  Hagada 
is  not  law ;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  law. 
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Many  of  the  Hagadoth  which  crowd  the  pages  of 
the  Talmud  are  extravagant,  and  often,  when  taken 
literally,  absurd.  But  they  must  be  merely  regarded 
as  to  their  meaning  and  intention.  Much  has  been 
said  against  the  Talmud,  on  account  of  the  preposterous 
cWacter  of  some  of  these  legends.  But  we  should 
give  the  Hebrew  literati  the  benefit  of  their  own  expla- 
nations. They  teU  us,  that,  in  the  Talmud,  Hagada 
tas  no  absolute  authority;  nor  any  value,  except  in 
the  way  of  elucidation.  It  often  enwraps  a  philosophic 
ineamng  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  mythic  folk-lore, 
ethical  story,  oriental  romance,  parable,  aphorism,  and 
We.  They  deny  that  the  authors  of  these  fancy 
pieces  intended  either  to  add  to  the  law  of  God,  or 
to  diminish  from  it,  by  them ;  but  only  to  explain  and 
^orce  it  in  terms  best  suited  to  the  popular  capacity. 
They  caution  us  against  receiving  these  things  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  admonish  us  to  understand  them 
^Jcording  to  their  spiritual  or  moral  import.  "  Beware,^' 
says Maimonides,  "that  you  take  not  these  words  of  the 
Hachimim  literally ;  for  this  would  be  degrac(j|g  to  the 
sacred  doctrine,  and  sometimes  to  contradict  it.  Seek 
lather  the  hidden  sense;  and  if  you  cannot  find  the 
iernel,  let  the  shell  alone,  and  confess,  'I  cannot 
^derstandthis.^''* 

Some  of  the  earlier  rabbins  themselves  confessed 
"^t  httle  esteem  for  the  Hagadistic  branch  of  their 
^holastic  lore.  "He,''  exclaims  E.  Jehoshua  ben 
f^vi,  "he  who  writes  it  down  wiU  have  no  portion 
^  the  world  to  come;  he  who  explains  it  will  be 
Scorched.''*'  And  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Jews  of 
^tir  own  time,  the  late  Professor  Hurwitz,  freely  acknow- 
ledges that  "  the  Talmud  contains  many  tilings  which 
every  Jew  mast  sincerely  wish  had  never  appeared 
*  Fhertish  Hammishnaioth,  *  Talmud  {Hieros.), 
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there,  or  should,  at  least,  long  ago  have  been  expunged 

from    its    pages Some    of    these    Agadatha  are 

objectionable  per  se;  others  are,  indeed,  susceptible 
of  explanations,  but  without  them  are  calculated  to 
produce  false  and  erroneous  impressions.  Of  the  former 
description  are  all  those  extravagances  relating  to  the 
extent  of  Paradise,  the  dimensions  of  Gehinom,  the 
size  of  Leviathan,  and  the  shar  hahar,  the  freab  of 
Ashmodai,  &c.,  &c. ;  idle  tales  borrowed  most  probably 
from  the  Parthians  and  Arabians,  to  whom  the  Jews 
were  subject  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Talmud. 

How  these  objectionable  passages  came  at  all  to  be 

inserted,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  that  great 
reverence  with  which  the  Israelites  of  those  days  used 
to  regard  their  wise  men,  and  which* made  them  look 
upon  every  word  and  expression  that  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  their  instructors,  as  so  many  precious  sayings 
well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  And  when,  in  after 
times,  these  writings  were  collected,  the  writers,  either 
from  want  of  proper  discrimination,  or  from  some  pious 

motive,  suffered  them  to  remain I  admit  also  that 

there  are  many  contradictions  in  the  Talmud;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  none.  Por 
the  work  contains  not  the  opinions  of  only  a  few 
individuals  living  in  the  same  society,  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  but  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands, 
of  learned  men  of  various  talents,  living  in  a  long 
series  of  ages,  in  different  countries,  and  under  the 
most  diversified  conditions.^'  "To  believe  that  its  mul- 
tifarious contents  are  all  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom, 
is  as  extravagant  as  to  suppose  that  all  it  contains  is 
founded  in  error.  Like  aU  other  productions  of  unaided 
humanity,  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes  and  prejudices; 
to  remind  us  that  the  writers  were  fallible  men,  and 
that  unqualified  admiration  must  be  reserved  for  the 
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worb  of  Divine  inspiration,  which  we  ought  to  study, 
ttfi  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-perfect  Author. 
But  ?hile  I  should  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any 
confusion  of  the  Tabnudic  rills  with  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  holy  writ,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my 
doubts  whether  there  exists  any  uninspired  work  of 
equal  antiquity,  that  contains  more  interesting,  more 
Various  and  valuable  information,  than  that  of  the  still 
existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  sages.'' 

Thus  far  Professor  Hurwitz,  in  his  Introduction  to  a 
volume^ of  ^'Hebrew  Tales,''  collected  chiefly  from  the 
Talmud.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  no  believer  in  the 
co-ordinate  atlthority  of  the  Gemara  and  the  Pentateuchal 
law.  But  even  his  estimate  of  the  Talmud  admits  of 
serious  qualifications.  The  fact  is,  that  great  encyclo- 
psedia  of  Hebrew  wisdom  teems  with  error.  In  almost 
every  department  in  science,  in  natural  history,  in 
chronology,  genealogy,  logic,  and  morals,  falsehood  and 
mistake  are  mixed  up  with  truth  upon  its  pages. 
Notwithstanding,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  a 
useful  book,  an  attestation  of  the  past,  a  criterion  of 
progress  already  attained,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 
It  is  a  witness,  too,  of  the  lengths  of  folly  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  may  drift,  when  he  disdains  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel;  and  in  these  respects  it 
will  always  have  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  wise. 
When  Talmudism,  as  a  religious  system,  shall  in  a 
generation  or  two  have  passed  away,  the  Talmud  itself 
will  be  still  resorted  to  as  a  treasury  of  things  amusing 
and  things  profitable;  a  deep  cavern  of  antiquity,  where 
he  who  carries  the  necessary  torch  will  not  fail  to  find, 
amid  whole  labyrinths  of  the  rubbish  of  times  gone  by, 
those  inestimable  lessons  that  will  be  true  for  all  times 
to  come,  and  gems  of  ethical  and  poetic  thought  which 
retain  their  brightness  for  ever. 
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In  addition  to  the  treatises  which  compose  tie 
Gemara,  there  are  certain  minor  ones  which  are  con- 
nected with  it  as  a  kind  of  apocrypha,  or  appendix, 
under  the  title  -  of  Massektoth  Ketanoth,  or  Smaflei 
Treatises.     These  are : — 

1.  MasseJceth  Soferim :  Halakas  respecting  the 
transcriptions  of  biblical  manuscripts.  In  twenty-one 
chapters. 

2.  Masseketh  Mel  Rahbathi,  or  Semakoth:  ordi- 
nances for  funeral  solemnities.    Fourteen  chapters. 

3.  Masseketh  Kalla :  observances  relating  to  marriage. 

4.  Masseketh  Derek  Eretz,  Rabba  ve-Zota:  a  com- 
pendium of  ethical  sentences.  The  Eabba  contains 
eleven,  and  the  Zota  nine,  chapters. 

5.  Masseketh  Gerim :  laws  for  proselytes. ' 

6.  Masseketh  Kuthim:  concerning  persons  not  Jewish. 

7.  Masseketh  Zitzith :  fringes. 

To  these  tracts  are  sometimes  added : — 

1.  mikoth  Eretz  Israel:  relating  principally  to  the 
ways  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food,  after  the  Jewish 
ideas.     This  treatise  is  much  later  than  the  Talmud. 

2.  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan:  a  commentary  on,  or 
amplification  of,  the  treatise  Avoth.  In  twenty-one 
chapters. 

Subsidiaries  to  the  Talmud,  printed  either  in  the 
margin  of  the  pages,  or  at  the  end  of  the  treatises : — 

1.  Tosafoth :  vide  sujpra,  page  178.  They  are  by  the 
following  authors :  Baruch  ben  Isaac ;  Eliezer ;  Meir  ben 
Baruchj  Moses  ben  Yomtob,  of  Evereux;  Perez  ben 
Elia,  of  Corbeilj  Samuel,  of  Evereux;  Samuel  ben 
Salomo,  of  Ealaise;  Simson,  of  Sens;  Moses  Coney; 
Elia  Oettingen ;  Benjamin  of  Posen ;  Asher  ben  Jechiel 
(Rosh) ;  Jacob  ben  Asher;  and  one  anonymous.  Most 
of  these  Tosafists  were  of  the  French  school,  and 
personally  related  to  the  family  of  Eashi. 
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2.  Masorah  hashesh  Sedarim:  marginal  Masoretic 
indices  to  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna. 

S.  Ain  or  En  MisApat:  index  of  places  in  Mai- 
monides,  Jacob  ben  Asher,  &c.,  on  the  rites  and  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  NerMit^voth:  lumen  pracepti :  a  general  index  of 
decisions  according  to  the  digest  of  Maimonides. 

5.  Or  torah  :  the  law  of  light. 

These  indices,  I  believe,  are  all,  or  mainly,  the  work 
of  Joshua  Boaz,  who  spent  thirteen  years  at  the  task, 
aod  left  it  unfinished. 

6.  Biur  lehalaka:  elucidations  of  difficult  places. 

7.  The  Perushim,  or  Commentaries,  of  (1.)  Rashi,  or 
E.  Shelomo  Jarchi.  (2.)  Eosh,  E.  Asher.  (3.)  Eam- 
bam,  E.  Mushe  ben  Maimiin.  (4.)  Meharschel,  E. 
Shelomo  Luria ;  and,  (5.)  Meharsha,  E.  Shemuel  Edel. 

Editions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  General 
title,  Talmud  Babli,  Venice,  1520;  Basil.,  1579; 
Cracow,  1608;  Lublin,  1617;  Amsterdam,  1644; 
FranHort,  1679;  Hid.,  1712;  BerUn,  1715;  Amst., 
1752;  Amst.,  1765;  Salsbach,  1770;  Dyrhenf,  18^; 
Slobuta,  1817 ;  Prague,  1829 ;  ibid.,  1839  ;  Czemowic, 
1841 ;  Venice,  1847. 

Genebal  distbibution  op  the  tbeatises.  a 
memorandum  of  use  in  making  references  to  the  Tal- 
mud:— Vol.  I.,  Seder  Zeraim;  Vol.  II.,  Moed:  tr. 
&h(Math,3ruvin  ;  Vol.  III.,  Jffo^fi?  continued :  Pesachim, 
Betsia,  Chagiga,  Moed  Katon;  Vol.  IV.,  Moed  con- 
tinued :  Rash  hashana,  Yoma,  Sukka,  Taanith,  Shekalim, 
Megilla ;  Vol.  V.,  Seder  Nashim :  Jelamoth,  Ketuvoth, 
Kiddushin;  Vol.  VI.,  Nashim  continued:  Gittin, 
Nedarim,  Nasir,  Sootah;  Vol.  VII.,  Seder  Nezikin: 
Bava  Kama,  Bava  Metsia ;  Vol.  VIII.,  Nezikin  con- 
tinued :  Bava  Bathra,  Avoda  Sara ;  Vol.  IX.,  Nezikin 
continued:  Samhed/rin,    Shevuoth,    Makkoth,    EdijotA, 
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Harajoth,  Avoth,  with  the  Avoth  of  K  Nathan^  and  the 
Smaller  Treatises,  and  the  Halakoth  of  Asher;  Vol.  X., 
Seder  Kodashim:  SebacMniy  Menachoth,  Bechoroth; 
Vol.  XI.,  Koddshim  continued :  CAullin,  Arachim,  Te- 
mura,  Kerithoth,  Meila,  Kinnim,  Tamid,  Middoth; 
Vol.  XII.,  Seder  Taharoth:  Nidda,  Kelim,  Oholath, 
Negaim,  Parah,  Taharoth,  Miivaoth,  Makshirim,  Sabim, 
Tebul-jom,  Yadaim,  Ozekin.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
distribution  is  uniformly  the  same  in  all  the  editions. 

Introductions  to,  or  compbndiums  op,  the  Tal- 
mud : — 1.  The  Jad-Eachazaqua  of  Madconides,  in  six 
volumes,  foKo,  AmsL,  1702. 

2.  Perush  Hammiahna,  by  the  same,  four  vols.,  folio, 
Amst.,  1698. 

3.  The  Preface  of  Maimonides  to  the  Seder  Zeram 

4.  The  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  of  IL  Shemuel 
Hannagid. 

5.  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud,  von  Dr.  E.  M.  Pdwub, 
in  his  useful  edition  of  the  treatise  Berakoth,  It 
embodies  much  of  the  two  works  last  mentionei 
(Folio,  BerUn,  1842.) 

6.  Compendium  des  Talmud,  von  Dr.  E.  M.  Pinner. 

7.  ScHROEDER,  J.  P.,  Satzungeu  u,  Gebrduche  d,  Td- 
mudisch-rabbinischen  Judenthum^:  ein  Handbuch  fir 
Juristen,  StaaUmxinneT,  Theologen  u,  Geschichtsforaeher* 
(8vo.,  1851.) 
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OEDEE  IV.     TAEGUMISTS  AND  MASOEITES. 

CLASS  I.    METURGEMANIN. 

The  sin  of  idolatry  to  which  their  forefathers  had 
been  so  often  and  so  fatally  addicted,  never  re-appears 
amongst  theHebrewpeople  after  theBabylonian  captivity. 
A  great  moral  change  then  took  place  in  this  respect, 
which  has  been  confirmed  as  with  an  eternal  seal.  The 
desolation  of  their  fatherland,  and  the  sorrows  ofexile, 
were  so  far  sanctified  to  the  renovation  of  their  spiritual 
life,  as  to  have  finally  cured  them  of  the  strong  bias  to 
polytheism,  which  had  been  in  past  generations  the 
bane  and  dishonour  of  their  race.  And  along  with  this 
rectified  tendency  to  the  acknowledgment  and  worship 
of  the  one  true  God,  there  came  a  revived  love  for  the 
study  of  His  word,  which  unfolded  itself  in  the  insti- 
tution of  public  exercises  for  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  The  voice  of  the  prophets  had  been  silenced  in 
death,  but  not  the  voice  of  God;  and  from  the  days 
when  Ezra  inaugurated  the  wholesome  practice  of  pub- 
licly preaching  and  expounding  the  written  oracles  of 
inspiration,  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  them  vibrated  throughout  the  national  mind,  till 
the  Divine  word,  on  sabbath,  new  moon,  and  feast- 
day,  was  heard  with  b..lemnity  and  reverence  by  all  the 
families  in  the  land. 

But  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  verna- 
cular language,  rendered  a  verbal  translation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  necessary  to  the  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  common  people.  By  the  establishment  of 
Aramean  settlements  in  the  Holy  Land,  (2  Kings  xvii. 
24,)  the  subjugation  of  the  country  to  the  Chaldean 
power,  and  the  long  residence  of  the  Gola  families  in 
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Babylonia  itself,  Aramaic  had  become  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  old  biblical  Hebrew  only  the 
privilege  of  priests  and  Soferim.     This  necessity  was 
met  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  by 
the  appointment  of  public  interpreters  of  the  word,  who, 
in  synagogues,  {moadey-el,'Psdlm]xnY,  8,)  oimedrasMm, 
(schools  of  instruction,)  carried  on — ^under  the  official 
name  of  meturgemayiin,    "paraphrasts  or  translators;" 
danlianim^  "expositors  and  preachers,''  and  hej^lre- 
sAim,  "explainers  or    commentators'' — the   systematic 
exposition  of  the  word  of  God. 

Now  these  expositions,  at  first  merely  grammatical 
and  verbal,  and  then  amplified  by  the  element  of  Ha- 
gada,  were  not  long  in  taking  a  written  form ;  and  such 
were  the  earliest  Targums." 

We  are  not  able  to  say  at  what  precise  time  the  para- 
phrases were  first  embodied  in  writing.     There  were,  no 
doubt,  Targums  written  in  the  Hasmonean  age,  whicb 
have  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Soferite  literature.    In 
the  Tabnud'  there  are  allusions  to  a  Targum  on  Job,  and 
another  on  Esther;   and  in   Vajikra  Rabha  (174)  to 
one  on  the  Psalms,  all  much  earlier  than  the  paraphrases 
now  extant.     Tlie  existence  of  Targums  on  such  boob 
would  imply  that  of  similar  works  on  the  law  and  the 
greater  prophets.    As  the  Hellenistic  Jews  had  in  those 
times  a  recognised   translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Greek,  we  have  no  diJBBculty  in  concluding,  even  apart 

^  As  in  the  instance  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion.  {Boraitha  in  Pesa- 
chim,  fol.  70.)  N.B.  Four  kinds  of  interpretation  were  now  being  de- 
veloped. 1.  Feshet;  simple  rendering  from  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. 2.  Memez ;  intimation,  suggestion  as  to  meaning.  3.  Lerush; 
illustrative  exposition.  4.  Sod;  the  drawing  out  of  latent  mystical 
significations.  Technical  word  from  the  initials  of  the  four  for  me- 
mory, PaRaDiSe. 

*  ik)fenm^  fol.  115 ;  Tosefla  Shabbathj  cap,  14. 

»  MegiUa,  fol.  3. 
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from  these  traces,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  most 
of  whom  knew  no  other  language  than  Aramaic,  would 
not  be  destitute  of  similar  advantages. 

I.  But  the  earKest  Chaldee  paraphrase  now  extant,  is 
that  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch;  a  work  that,  above 
all  others  in  this  branch  of  biblical  literature,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jews  as  "  their  own  \"  Gleich  dem  Baby- 
loniscA  Talmud  wurde  des  Onkelos  Targum  das  Unsrige 
genannt,  (ZuNZ.) 

Of  the  author  of  this  production  but  little  is  cer- 
tainly  known ;  the  notices  we  have  of  him  in  the  rabbi- 
nical writings  nearest  his  times  being  but  few,  and 
those  not  in  harmony.  It  may,  however,  be  made  out 
by  them,  that  Onkelos,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  was 
a  Gentile  by  birth,  and  that  he  was  "  the  son  of  Kalo- 
nymus,  by  a  sister  of  Titus '"  *  but  that  the  latter  was  the 
Emperor  Titus,  is  not  at  all  probable :  further,  that  he 
^as  a  proselyte  to  the  Hebrew  reUgion,  "  Onkelos  ha 
9^rl^  as  the  Talmud  designates  him ;  and  that  his  re- 
nouncement of  heathenism  was  so  complete  as  to  induce 
him  to  throw  the  substance  of  his  Gentile  patrimony 
^to  the  Dead  Sea  -}  moreover,  that  he  was  the  disciple 
^ud  friend  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  funeral  he  expended 
eighty  minas  of  perfumes;  and  that  he  became  qualified 
^s  an  interpreter  of  the  law  by  receiving  its  authentic 
^ixd  traditional  meaning  from  the  great  masters  Eliezer 
^nd  Jehoshua/ 

Some  critics,  as  Berthold,^  consider  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  to  have  been  fabricated  by  him  from  various 

*  Avoda  Zara ;  Gittin.  ^  Demai  Toseph.^  c.  1. 

*  Abravanel  expresses  the  tradition  thus  :  "Onkelos  the  Perfect  re- 
'5eived  from  Mar  Eliezer  the  Great,  and  from  Mar  Jehoahlia ;  and  from 
^^  lips  miade  his  Targum,  according  16  the  Halaka  of  Moses  from 
Sinai."  But  in  Zohar  it  is  stated,  that  he  had  sought  instruction  in 
the  law  from  Hillel  and  Shammai. 

'  Mnleituna, 
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materials  in  use  in  the  synagogues  in  the  department  of 
Scripture  interpretation.  But  the  unity  of  principle  and 
style  which  pervades  the  entire  work,  renders  this  opi- 
nion altogether  worthless.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  one  man,  and  he  a,well  qualified  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
I  scholar,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  correct  theo- 

logian.    The  Targum,  ahnost.  throughout,  is  a  simple 
r  and  inteUigible  paraphrase.     He  aims,  indeed,  at  meta- 

I  phrasing  the  anthromorphitic  passages   which  portray 

I  the  Divine  characteristics  in  a  human  dress,  and  he 

f  slightly  tinges  some  of  the  poetical  texts  with  an  Haga- 

•    daic  colouring;  but  in  all  other  respects  his  work  is  a 
literal  and  masterly  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
f  Onkelos  throws  out  important  hints  to   the  inter- 

r  preter  df  the  Mosaic  writings  for  the  explanation  of 

,  diiliculties    in    the    Hebrew    text,  whether   in  whole 

I  phrases  and  verses,  or  in  single  words ;  and  not  unfre- 

'  quently  supplies  wanting  terms  which  are  no  longer 

extant  in  the  codices  of  the  original.® 

It  admits,  however,  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
the  text  of  Onkelos  is  now  altogether  such  as  it  was 
F-  •  when  first  given  from  his  pen.     Indeed,  the  most  com- 

i  petent  judges  affirm  their  conviction  that,  either  by  the 

accidents  of  time,  or  by  the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudice, 
the  work  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  alterations.' 
In  the  event  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Targum  being, 
undertaken,  a  careful  collation  should  be  instituted  of 
the  manuscripts  of  it  at  Oxford,  Loudon,  Yienna,  Stut- 
[  gard,  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  Jena,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 

:  ®  Of  these  uses  of  the  Targum,  Winer  has  given  an  ample  catalogue 

I  of  instances  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Onkeloso  ejusque  Paraphrasi  Chal- 

daicd,  p.  27,  et  seq.     I  beg  to  say  here  that  I  have  in  readiness  for  the 

press  a  Translation  of  Onkelos  on  Genesis,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 

con-csponding  Palestinian  Targum  on  the  same  book. 

®  ZuNZ,  GoUesd.  Vcrtrag.,  62 ;    Sam.  David  Luzzato's  Oheh  Ger., 
p.C7. 
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Paris,  Milan,  Horence,  Parma,  and  Eome,  where  codices, 
more  or  less  ancient,  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of 
those  who  labour  in  such  a  task. 

Of  the  printed  editions  of  Onkelos  we  should  name 
those  of  Bononia,  with  the  Commentary  of  Jarchi,  in 
foho,  1482;  Soria>  1490;  Constantinople,  with  the 
same  Commentary,  quarto,  1505 ;  and  the  reprints  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 

Latin  translations  of  this  Targum  have  been  published 
by  Alfonso  de  Zamora,^  Fagius,  Baldus,  and  Buxtorf. 

n.  Next  to  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Targums  is  that  of  Jonathan,  on  the 
prophets.  Of  the  contradictory  statements  made  by 
tie  Jews  respecting  the  author  of  this  work,  the  more 
probable  is  that  which  assigns  Jonathan  (YonJlthan) 
ten  Uzziel  a  place  among  the  disciples  of  Hillel  the 
Elder,*  which  would  bring  him  down  very  nearly  to  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.  When  it  is  said  in  another  place,' 
that  he  wrote  his  Targum  from  the  lips  of  Haggai, 
Zecharja,  and  Malachi,  it  may  be  intended,  that  he 
embodied  in  it  the  traditional  import  of  the  prophecies, 
as  handed  down  by  the  teaching  of  those  inspired  men. 
This  paraphrase  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
phets, former  and  latter.  It  differs  from  the  work  of 
Onkelos,  as  well  in  the  dialect  and  style  as  in  the 
principle  and  spirit  of  the  exposition.  No  doubt  Onke- 
los, labouring  upon  the  law,  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  travel  beyond  the  letter  of  its  prescriptions ; 
hut  to  Jonathan  a  greater  licence  was  given  by  the 
i^ture  of  his  documents,  from  their  occasional  obscurity, 
^hich  required  some  attempt  at  elucidation,  and  the 

Antwerp,  1535.    It  is  also  printed  in  the  Polyglots. 
'  Sava  Bathra,  c.  8. 
^egilla,  c.  1.    There  is  a  Jonathan  hen  Azad  mentioned,  Ezra  i. 
*>  one  of  the  companions  of  Ezra. 

K 
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incitement  of  their  spirit-stirring  relation  to  the  faturity 
of  the  Hebrew  people. 

Hence  a  remarkable  discrepancy  is  observable,  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  work,  between  his  expUcation  of 
the  historical  and  that  of  the  prophetical  books.  In  the 
former  he  is  generallj  literal,  with  but  occasional 
glosses ;  in  the  latter  he  indulges  in  a  free  handling  of  the 
text,  which  not  infrequently  passes  into  extravagance. 
StiU,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  with  all  these  super- 
fluities, and  with  the  certainty  also  that,  like  that  of 
Onkelos,  it  has  not  escaped  some  unwarrantable  tampei- 
ings  in  the  hands  of  later  rabbins,  is  a  precious  monu- 
ment of  biblical  learning,  and  a  standing  evidence  that 
the  Jews  of  the  ante-apostoHc  age  had  views  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  much  more  akin  to 
those  of  the  Christian  church  than  are  now  entertained 
by  their  descendants.  Hoc  etiam,  says  Buxtorf,  speak- 
ing of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  in  ipso  lavdandum,  quod 
plurimos  locos  de  Messid,  non  ita  eofplicate  scriptos,  ipse 
sensu  sa7ie  Cliristiano  de  Messia  exponit. 

Editions  of  Jonathan,  In  the  Polyglots,  with  the 
Latin  translations  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora.*  In  the  Bom- 
berg  Venetian  Bible,  folio,  1518 ;  and  in  separate  por- 
tions,— as,  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Paris,  1557, 
quarto;  Hosea,  Leyden,  1621;  Jonah,  Ultraj,,  1657. 

III.  The  Targums  on  the  Ketuvim  exhibit  some 
marked  varieties  of  character.  1.  On  the  Psahns, 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  they  have  an  identity  of  dialect,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  time  and  region,  probably 
Syria.  That  on  the  Proverbs  reminds  us  of  the  simple 
style  of  Onkelos,  while  those  on  the  Psalms  attd  Job  go 
off  into  the  manner  of  Jonathan.  On  Job  there  was  a 
paraphrase  much  older  than  that  now  extant.  To  the 
latter  the  earliest  references  are  found  in  the  Amch  d 
*•  There  is  another  Latin  translation  bj  Tremellias. 
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Nathan.  2.  On  the  five  Megilloth  (Canticles,  Euth, 
oaentations,  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes)  the  transk- 
a  becomes  very  loose,  and  passes  into  an  Hagadistic 
omentary.  The  dialect  is  a  medium  between  the 
3stern  Syriac,  and  the  Eastern  Aramean  of  the  Tal- 
d  BML  The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Mar 
jef,  of  Sora,  {yide  supra,  p.  166,)  an  opinion  of  which 
!re  axe  traces  in  the  Jewish  writers  so  early  as  the 
rteenth  century :  but  the  modem  critics  see  reason 
conclude  that  the  composer  must  have  lived  some 
le  after  the  Talmudic  era.  3.  On  Daniel  no  Targum 
blown ;  and  on  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra  we  have  no 
imation  of  anything  of  the  kind,  except  the  modern 
3  first  published  at  Augsburg  in  1680.'' 
rV.  "We  now  come  to  the  remaining  Chaldee  Para- 
rase  :  a  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  usually  consi- 
red  as  two  works, — that  called  by  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Q  TJzziel,  on  the  law,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  These, 
wever,  are  more  accurately  determined  to  be  one  and 
5  same  production,  though  in  different  states ;  that  is 
say,  entire  in  the  one,  and  fragmentary  in  the  other ; 
i  known  in  former  ages  as  the  Palestinian  Targum. 
)  one  acquainted  with  the  genuine  work  of  Jonathan 
1  Uzziel  on  the  prophets,  can  read  that  on  the 
ntateuch  which  bears  his  name,  without  being  con- 
iced  that  the  author  of  the  former  could  never 
(re  written  the  latter.  Nor  in  the  earlier  rabbinical 
irature  is  there  the  sUghtest  allusion  to  the  existence 
afny  Targum  on  the  law  by  the  son  of  Uzziel.  On 
I  other  hand,  while  they  are  silent  also  about  a  "  Jeru- 
em  Targum,''  the  older  rabbins,  from  the  Talmudic 
aes  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  make  frequent 
ferences  to  a  "Targum  of  Palestine.''  Towards  the 
d  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Hebrew  authors 
•  FaraphroM  Chald.  Ub.  Chronic.^  Auctore  M.  F.  Beck. 
K  2 
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begin  to  cite  a  "  Targum  Terushalmi,*'  and  in  sucli 
ways  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  work  from  which 
they  quoted  comprised  the  entire  Pentateuch.  On  a 
comparison  of  these  citations  with  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Targums,  a  considerable  number  of  them  are 
found  only  in  the  fragments  of  our  present  Yerushahni^ 
about  as  many  more  are  found  only  in  the  so-called 
Jonathan ;  sometimes  clearer  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  Several  are  missing  in  both,  and  others  are  only 
found  in  Jonathan.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that 
places  found  in  each  Targum  are  quoted  by  different 
authors  as  each  belonging  to  the  Jerusalem.  Now 
these  incidents  show  the  identity  of  the  two  works  as 
one  and  the  same.  They  indicate  a  Jerasalem  or  Pales- 
tinian Targum  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  there  was 
a  twofold  recension;  and  of  which  one,  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  has  reached  us  complete,  and  the  other  only 
in  fragments.  In  fact,  Asaria  di  Bossi  affirms  that  he 
had  seen  two  fully  accordant  manuscripts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch Targum,  the  one  entitled  "  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,'^  the  other,  "  Targum  Terushabni."  [Raithi 
sheney  Targumim  shalemim  al  hattorahy  &c. — Mm 
Enajinij  c.  9.)  Now,  supposing  more  recensions  than 
one  of  the  same  Targum,  the  fragments  we  have  under 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  may  have  been  a  mere  collection 
of  places  in  which  the  readings  were  various.  And  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  names  of  the  work,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  initials,  S  'jn  Targ.  Jer.,  were  mistaken 
for  Targ.  Jonathan. 

The  language  -of  the  work  is  a  Palestinian  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic;  and  the  style  of  the  interpretation 
oftener  resembles  a  Midrash  than  a  paraphrase.  In 
technical  phrase,  while  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch  is  joesJiet,  that  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Targum  is  derusA,     See  page  190,  note. 
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Dissertations  on  the  Targums  may  be  found  in  Wolfs 
Bibliotheca  Hebr<Ba,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1135 ;  in  the  Thesis 
of  Winer,  already  mentioned;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Zunz  on  the  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juderty 
there  is  a  most  erudite  and  able  disquisition  on  the 
same  subject. 

In  reading  these  Chaldee  paraphrases  in  the  Polyglots, 
the  Lexicon  of  Castd  will  be  found  of  great  value. 
We  may  also  mention  in  this  department  the  work  of 
Phibel  ben  David :  Expcmtio  Focvm  diffidliorum  in 
Targum  Onielosi,  JonatAanis,  et  Hierosolymitano.  (Han- 
over, 1614 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1646,  quarto.) 

CLASS  n.    MASORITES. 

(anshey  masorbth,  baaley-hammasorbth,  hachmey 

TABARIA.) 

In  its  widest  meaning,  Masoba  signifies  tradition ; 
that  which  is  handed  down  from  one  to  another.*  In 
this  sense  it  was  applied  to  all  traditional  doctrine,  and 
became  a  synonym  for  the  torah  sh'  V  al  peh,  or  oral 
law  at  large.  Masar,  "to  deliver;'^  kabal,  "to  re- 
ceive.^'  Masora  and  Kabala  are,  therefore,  correlative 
terms,  and  were  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  body 
of  tradition  in  general ;  but  the  use  of  each  term  was 
subsequently  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  tradi- 
tionary science  :  Kabala,  to  the  mystical,  or  theosophic, 
doctrines  of  Judaism ;  and  Masora,  to  whatever  referred 
to  the  text,  or  letter,  of  the  inspired  writings.  It  is  in 
tliis  latter  point  of  view  that  we  are  now  to  consider  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  multiplication  of  the  Mosaic  and  prophetical 
writings,  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-11,  26;  xvii.  18;  Joshua 
viii.  82 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxif .  14,)  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been  dependent 

•  From  mcuar,  "  to  deliver."  (Num.  mi.  5.) 
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for  ages  upon  such  verbal  instruction  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  God.  The  calamity  of  the  Baby, 
lonish  Captivity  would  not  improve  these  circumstances; 
for,  though  some  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made 
at  the  catastrophe  of  the  siege  to  preserve  the  sacred 
records,  copies  of  which  we  find  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  captives,  (Dan.  ix. ;  Nehem.  viii.  2,)  there  is 
reason  to  conjecture  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lite- 
rary treasures  of  Jerusalem  perished  in  the  flames  of 
the  city  and  the  temple. 

One  of  the  first  solicitudes  of  the  Hebrew  leaders, 
after  the  return  from  Babel,  was  to  certify  and  increase 
the  copies  of  the  inspired  writings.  With  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  historical  books, 
already  extant,  the  writings  of  the  last  inspired  men 
were  now  combined  into  one  authenticated  canon. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  work  of  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,'  who,  in  meeting  the 
immediate  rehgious  wants  of  their  countrymen,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  threefold  task  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  translation  of  them 
into  the  vulgar  Aramaic,  and  the  systematic  expla- 
nation of  their  contents  by  expository  discourses.  In 
achieving  this,  they  were  not  only  promoting  the  reli- 
gious culture  of  their  own  people,  but  providing,  in 
fact,  for  the  future  illumination  of  all  human  beings, 
and  preparing  the  Bible  for  the  world. 

[Ezra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  among  whom  were  the  prophets  Ha^ij 
Zeeharja,  and  Malachi,  collected  as  many  copies  of  the 
sacred  writings  as  he  could  find,  and  from  them  set 
forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  Old .  Testament  canon, 
with  the  exception  of  liis  own  writings,  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  which  were 

^  Juchasifiy  fol.  11. 
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subsequently  annexed  to  the  canon  by  Simon  the  Just, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.]' 

This  Ezdrine  text  formed  the  basis  of  the  studies 
of  the  Septuagint  translators,  the  authors  of  the  Pes- 
chito  Syriac,  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  the  editorial  labours  of  Origen  in  the 
Hexapla,  and  the  textual  labours  of  the  Tanaim. 

In  the  age  immediately  before  that  of  the  apostles, 
and  in  that  which  followed  it,  the  Soferim  made  the 
conservation  and  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  holy 
writings  one  great  business  of  their  lives.  Some 
Jewish  authors  afiBrm  that  the  distinctive  name  given 
to  these  scholars,  that  of  Soferim,  or  "Enumerators,'' 
originated  in  the  practice  they  had  adopted  of  num- 
bering the  words  and  letters  of  the  inspired  books.  If 
this  were  so,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
the  Masoretic  system ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  name  Sofer 
is  much  earlier  than  that  day,  and  had  been  always 
used  to  denote  a  scribe,  or  recorder. 

The  labours  of  the  Masorites,  properly  so  called,  had 
a  twofold  object, — the  exhibition  of  a  perfect  orthoepic 
standard  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  correct  and  inviolable  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

I.  It  is  evident  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  that 
so  early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
considerable  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  diver- 
sities occasionally  detected  in  the  biblical  manuscripts. 
Hence,  as  the  result,  the  Ittur  Sqferim,  the  "Collation 
of  the  Scribes,''  a  specification  oTflve  mstances  in  which 
the  letter  vau  was  to  be  overlooked  or  rejected;"  and 

•  Habtwell  Horne. 

•  Set  forth  in  Bauer's  Critica  Sacra,  p.  208. 
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the  Tikkun  So/erimj^  "Eestoration  of  the  Scribes/' a 
some'^sixteen  places  where  wrong  readings  had  beBj 
ascertained.  To  this  period  also  are  traceable  ib| 
points  which  appear  over  some  or  all  of  the  letters 
certain  words,  to  denote  that  they  are  wanting  in  sa 
manuscripts,  and  the  first  attempt  at  the  ieri 
ketib  with  their  circular  index. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  Mishnaical  and  Ti 
mudic  activity,  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  held,  so  ii 
speak,  but  a  secondary  throne  in  the  Jewish 
Eabbinism  was  supreme.  '^  The  sofer  is  little,  the 
is  great.'' ^  Such  was  the  order  of  things  for 
tions,  especially  among  the  Gola  Jews.  But  when, 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  ravages  of  i 
and  the  force  of  persecution  had  well  nigh  ruined  i 
Talmudie  schools  in  the  Persian  dominions,  the  school 
in  Palestine  recovered  something  of  their  importanfl^ 
and  that  of  Tiberias  became  pre-eminently  the  seat  ol 
renewed  study  of  the  written  word  of  God. 

We  know,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  of  the  pro: 
causes  of  this  hopeful  renaissa?ice ;  though  much* 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Justiniarfl 
decree,  which,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  disturbanflfll 
which  had  become  frequent  in  many  Jewish  neighbor 
hoods  in  Palestine  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritan 
interdicted  the  use  of  the  Mishna,  and  the  perakotk, 
public  expositions  of  it,  but  enjoiaed  the  reading  of  4 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogues.'  Enactments  liketia^ 
it  is  true,  would  never  have  released  a  single  Jew  fia( 
the  trammels  of  rabbinism ;  but  in  bringing  the  peqfl 
more  fully  into  contact  with  the  Scriptures,  they 

*  Avoda  Zara. 

^  Earn  scripturam^  qua  secunda  editio  {=MUhna,  Gr., 
dicUuTj  interdicimus  omnimodOy  utpote  sacris  non  eonjunctam  B 
neque  desuper  traditam   de    propKetis,  sed  inventionem  instUt 
virorum  ex  sold  loquentium  terrd,  et  Blmnum  lu  xp«U  >vai]be«!lAW«.iAlL 
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I  equal  authority^  believing,  as  Bishop  Marsh  expresses 
f,  that  both  textual  and  marginal  readings  proceeded 
rem  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  that  the  mar- 
^al  ones  were  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  as  con- 
reying  some  mysterious  appKcation  of  the  written  words. 
They  were  regarded,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  materials 
for  criticism,  as  for  interpretation. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Ezdrine  manuscripts 
'were  not  only  extant  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  that  some  of  the  most  precious  of  them 
escaped  the  general  ruin.  That  the  Eomans  carried  off 
aome  of  them  is  indicated  by  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  had  the  roll  of  the  law  borne 
Wore  him  as  a  trophy.  But  we  should  also  remember 
that  the  Sanhedrin  had  left  Jerusalem  before  the  siege, 
and  had  settled  at  Jamnia,  where  they  doubtless  created 
a  depository  of  the  national  writings.  Now  from  these 
manuscripts,  or  good  copies  of  them,  the  amhey  Taiaria, 
the  Masoretic  rabbins,  elaborated  their  system,  and 
aent  forth  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth  for 
the  use  of  their  world-dispersed  conmiimion. 

Meantime  the  Talmudic  Jews  in  Persia  and  Babylonia 
^ere  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the  same  enterprise. 
Their  forefathers  had  brought  into  their  exile  copies 
of  the  word  of  God  so  far  as  given  in  their  time ;  and 
though  a  large  number  of  families  did  not  return  to 
Palestine,  they  still  retained  a  zealous  love  for  the 
idigion  of  their  ancestors,  evinced,  among  other  ways, 
ty  a  suitable  multiplication  of  the  inspired  writings. 
There  thus  arose  a  twofold  recension  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible, — the  Western,  or  Palestinian,  and  the  Eastern, 
or  Babylonian.  The  verbal  variations  between  them 
lave  been  long  ago  ascertained,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
appendix  to  Walton's  Polyglot.  It  is  a  remarkable  faot 
that,  \hoj2gh  amounting  to  more  than  two  Yiwudiefli 
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iu  number^  none  of  them  involve  a  material  difference 
in  signification.  The  two  recensions  were  first  foimallj 
collated  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Aharon  ben  AAa 
of  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  a  president  of 
of  the  Babylonian  schools.  But,  as  their  reseaidM 
included  vowel-points  as  well  as  words,  the  discr^ 
cies  ascertained  by  them  amounted  to  more  than  ^ 
hundred.*  Our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  mainly  foUof 
the  recension  of  Tiberias,  that,  namely,  of  Ben  Ashe:. 

The  learned  Jews  who  removed  into  Europe  i 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  with  tha 
pointed  manuscripts ;  and,  in  the  two  following  cento- 
ries,  copies  were  executed  with  the  most  rigid  cm. 
The  exemplars,  also,  irom  which  these  transcripts  wc», 
accompUshed  were  those  the  most  highly  esteemed  fir' 
their  correctness  and  suitability  for  the  creation  d  I 
standard  text.    These  exemplars  were, — 

1.  The  Codex  of  Hillel;  a  manuscript  which  Kimdi 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  he  had  seei 
at  Toledo.  According  to  E.  Zacuti,  a  part  of  it 
afterwards  sold,  and  sent  into  Africa.  There  are  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  Hillel  by  whose  name  it  ■ 
distinguished :  whether  Hillel  the  Elder,  or  he  wta 
was  patriarch  subsequently ;  or  a  Spanish  Jew  of  ^ 
name,  which  is  the  greater  probabihty,  as  the  mai* 
script  is  pointed.  The  name  of  Hillel  might  have  bea 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  Palestinian  nasi,  or  with  tha 
view  of  augmenting  its  value, — a  custom  not  infrequfirt 
among  Jewish  authors. 

2,  3.  The  Codices  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  NaphtaB. 
Maimonides,  writing  in  Egypt,  states  that  the  forma 
was  held  in  great  repute  in  that  country,  as  having  been 
revised  by  Ben  Asher  himself;  and  that  it  was  the  copy 
which  he,  Maimonides,  followed  in  copying  the  law. 
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4,  The  Codex   of  Jericho;    highly  commended   by 
Elias  Levita,  as  a  most  correct  transcript  of  the  law. 

5.  The  Codex  Sinai,  a  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch, 

distinguished  by  some  variations  in  the  accents  from 

the  preceding  exemplars.     Compare  Walton,  Prol.  8 ; 

HoENE,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41  ,•  Bjbnnicott,  Diss.  Gen.,  sect.  55  ; 

Baijeb,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  224 ;  and  Wolf,  Bib.  Hebr,, 

vol.  ii.,  p.  289. 

II.  In  aiming  at  the  adjustment  and  conservation 

^f  the   Hebrew  orthoepy,  the  Masoretic  school  now 

^afcricated  that  admirable  system  of  points  and  accents 

^hich  has  given  a  mathematical  precision  to  the  pro- 

^^ixiciation  of  the  language.      In  this  way,  too,  they 

"^o^me  the  benefactors  of  posterity,  in  handing  down 

^  aJl  following  ages  what  they  knew  to  be  the  true  and 

^ditional  modes  of  the  language  as  a  spoken  tongue.' 

That  the  Masorites  were  the  authors  of  this  system, 

there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;   for,  though  there 

^ght  have  been  some  one  or  two  diacritical  points 

^     use    in    preceding  times,  we  have  no  convincing 

^^dence    that    anything   like    the    present    apparatus 

was  known  among  the   Jews  till  their   day.      In  the 

Monuments  of  biblical  Hebrew  preserved  by  Origen,  we 

s^^  no  trace  of  it;   nor,  judging  from   St.  Jerome's 

notices  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  his  time,^  was  there 

s^iything  of  the  kind  then  in  practice.      And  so  the 

^ore  ancient  Kabalists,  who   made   so  much  of  the 

fetters  of  the  alphabet  as  vehicles,  or  rather  veils  of 

Mystery,  never  attempted  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 

"y  points ;  nor,  in  the  exposition  of  Bible  texts  in  the 

The  vowel  system  has,  probably,  for  its  basis  the  pronunciation  of 
^  Jews  of  Palestine ;  and  its  consistency,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of 
"^  kindred  languages,  furnishes  strong  proof  of  its  correctness,  at  least 
^  a  whole. — Gesenius. 

See  his  22nd  Quast.  on  Jeremiah,  and  his  Commentary  on  Hah. 
m.20- 
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ORDER  Y.    SEBORAIM  AXD  GEOMiL 

The  history  of  these  successors  of  the  Amondc  coo- 
pilcrs  of  the  Talmud  includes  a  period  e2ctending  bom. 
the  latter  (quarter  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  overthror 
of  the  Babylonian  patriarchate,  about  the  vear  1036. 

1.    UNDER  THE   LAST   SASSAXIDE   KINGS. 

The  Talmud  had  been  finished  in  a  time  of  pdi 
uisast(;r  to  the  Jewish  community  in  Babylonia.  Ii 
the  reigns  of  the  Persian  kings,  Yesdigird,  RomsOt 
Firoze,  and  Kobad,  the  Magian  religion  had  leachel 
a  powerful  ascendance,  and  both  Christians  and  Jen 
suffered  the  rigours  of  persecution.  Under  the  inflnaM 
of  the  JIagi,  Yesdigird  prohibited  the  observance  of  th 
sabbath,  shut  the  synagogues  and  schools,  and 
over  the  buildings  of  those  institutions  to  the  Persi» 
priesthood.  Still  the  spirit  of  reUgious  study  was  not 
extinguished  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  law  teaclus^ 
no  longer  able  to  carry  on  their  instructions  in  tta 
traditional  ways  of  the  old  colleges,  gave  their  lessani 
to  s(jlcct  companies  of  students  in  their  private  dwellings 
Debarred  also  from  any  joint  action  with  the  red 
gluthuy  their  sentences  had  no  longer  the  force  of  law. 
Indeed,  by  common  consent  throughout  the  Hebie* 
nation,  the  Talmud,  now  in  rapid  promulgation,  WM 
considered  as  a  complete  and  ultimate  code;  and  haia- 
fortli  the  labours  of  the  rabbins  (whatever  their  out- 
ward circumstances  or  power)  in  the  department  of  la* 
were  devoted  not  to  legislative  enactment,  but  to  the 
exposition  of  laws  already  accepted  in  the  Mishna  and 
Geinara.  This  expository  function  of  the  rabbins 
indicated  by  the  name  given  to,  or  adopted  by,  fl* 
teachers  of  the  epoch  before  us,  of  Sebobaim^  "Opi* 
nionkts/'  or,  as  we  saj,  "  C^\ii\sXa" 
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1  Hebrew,  mhar  is  to  ^'  observe/^  or  "  view/^  In 
laic  it  means,  to  "think/'  ''cogitate/'  "consider 
ug;''  and,  in  the  Pael  fonn,  to  "declare,''  or 
ounce."  Thus  in  the  Western  Syriac,  as  in  the 
lito  New  Testament,  Bobar  is  to  "  preach ; "  aebartha 
3  "Gospel;"  and  mesabrona  is  an  "evangelist." 
i  Jewish  Seboraim  were  not,  as  Basnage  and  others 
in  the  term,  "  doubters  or  sceptics,"  but  investi- 
s  and  expositors.  In  the  rabbinical  system,  aebora 
s  distinguished  from  Aoraa;  the  latter  denoting 
iritative  traditional  doctrine,  bearing  the  character 
)ligatory  law ;  the  former,  probable  or  disputable 
3n.  The  Seboraim  were  lecturers  on  the  casuistry 
I  Talmud.] 

e  first  of  this  line  of  men  was  Jose,  already  men- 
1,  and  who  died  in  the  persecution  under  Kobad 
)3.  The  Seboraim,  among  whom  we  may  name 
Sama  bar  Jehuda,  Achai  bar  Hina,  Huna,  Ne- 
ai,  Samuel  bar  Jehuda,  Ravina  bar  Amosia,  Achab- 
Dar  Rabba,  Tahna,  and  Techina,  endured  as  a 
etive  class  for  five  generations,  or  about  one  hun- 
and  eighty-seven  years,  reaching  to  a.d.  689.  The 
f  them  was  Rav  Schischana.  They  were  generally 
eachers ;  though  to  their  age  must  be  assigned  a 
if  the  anonymous  productions  specified  at  the  end 
J  present  article.  The  Seboraim  lived  in  troublous 
,  when  fightings  were  without  and  fears  within. 
)]oody  Kobad  (Cavades)  was  succeeded  by  his  third 
Chosroes,   called  sometimes   Nusheervan,  in  the 

of  the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian,  with  whom,  in 
most  internecinal  strife  with  Rome,  he  carried  on 

which  was  inherited  with  his  throne,  and  which 
lian,  harassed  by  the  western  barbarians,  was  fain 
minate  for  a  season  by  a  dishonourable  peace,  for 
L  he  surrendered  to  the  Persian  king  sixteen  thou- 
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sand  pounds  of  gold,  and  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
Carthage,  taken  by  Belisarius  from  the  conquered  Van- 
dals. This  sacrifice,  however,  procured  but  a  transient 
intermission  of  the  war;  and  Almondar,  the  general  of 
Chosroes,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Boman  territories  in 
Syria,  soon  followed  by  his  master,  whose  formidable 
cavalry  carried  all  before  them,  while  Damascus,  Alep, 
Apamea,  Chalcis,  and  Antioch,  fell  ruined  at  his  feet* 
We  refer  to  this  war  merely  to  observe,  that  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  as  might  have  been  expected,  leaned 
entirely  to  the  side  of  the  Persians,  with  the  hope  of 
being  delivered  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  Yet  their  condition  in  the  country  had  mani- 
festly improved.  When  the  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  had 
been  dissolved,  their  unity  was  stiU  maintained  by  syna- 
gogal  communion,  and  their  common  recognition  of 
the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  to  which  Justinian's  opposition 
only  tended  to  rivet  their  attachment  more  firmly.  But 
the  scholastic  importance  of  Tiberias  had  latterly  re- 
sumed somewhat  of  its  faded  splendour.  In  an  out- 
break of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia,  in  the  late  reign  of 
Kobad,  the  resh  glutlia.  Mar  Zutra  II.,  had  been  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Palestine,  where  he  restored  the 
semika,  or  ordination  to  the  rabbinate  by  imposition 
of  hands,  and  re-established  a  Sanhedrin.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  arms  over  the 
Eomans  in  the  Holy  Land  awakened  in  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  the  hope  of  regaining,  after  all,  the  heritage 
of  their  fathers.  Their  brethren,  too,  in  Babel  appear 
to  have  formed  a  similar  expectation ;  and  Chosroes,  who 
knew  the  political  importance  which  a  people  so  intelli- 
gent, wealthy,  and  extensively  spread  as  they,  must 
needs  possess,  relaxed  the  severity  of  former  reigns,  and 
restored  their  forfeited  privileges;  while  they,  neither 
unthankful,  nor  loth  to  forward  his  views  in  Syria» 
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d  him  alike  with  their  intrigues,  their  money,  and 
men.  So,  too,  when  Chosroes  II.,  following  out 
)olicy  of  his  namesake,  made  his  celebrated  expe- 
1  into  Palestine,  (a.d.  625,)  the  Jews  furnished 
with  a  contingent  of  twenty-six  thousand  soldiers. 
bat  terrible  campaign  the  Israelites  of  Palestine 
•ated  one  of  those  crimes  Which  had  already  left 
indehble  blots  of  infamy  on  their  name.  The 
an  conquerors  gave  up  the  followers  of  Jesus  to 
malice,  and  the  entire  country  was  inundated  with 
itian  blood.  Yet  these  fearful  massacres  did  not 
to  the  effects  contemplated  by  the  perpetrators  of 
.  Jewish  ascendancy  in  Palestine  was  as  far  from 
f  achieved  as  ever.  The  Persians  never  intended 
ake  Jerusalem  a  Hebrew  capital ;  and  when,  by  the 
iquent  victories  of  Heraclius,  the  invaders  were 
n  from  the  country,  the  Jews  found  the  collapse 
le  Eoman  power  more  stringent  than  before.  He- 
is  promulged  an  edict  similar  to  that  of  Hadrian 
e  him,  which  prohibited  a  Jew  from  even  approach- 
he  holy  city. 

L  Babylonia,  under  Chosroes  II.,  the  Hebrew  schools 
oped  a  new  vigour.  The  interdicts  of  Tesdigird 
Kobad  had  been  repealed  by  Hormuz;  and  the 
>n  why  the  schools  were  then  so  inert,  must  be 
ht  for  in  the  supremacy  of  that  at  Tiberias, 
e,  as  we  have  said,  the  semika  had  been  restored, 
,  531,)  and  whither,  in  the  late  times  of  the  Magian 
icution,  a  multitude  of  students  had  resorted  from 
jast.  The  disasters  in  Palestine,  however,  had  now 
ed  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Babylonians ;  and 
countenance  shown  them  by  Chosroes  II.  enabled 
I  to  undertake  a  spirited  re-organization  of  their 
e  system.  Sora  was  re-opened  by  Mar  Hanan; 
ardeafand  Pumbaditha  were  again  peopled  with  the 
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disciples  of  the  rabbins;  while  at  Fhiratz  Shil 
when*  then*  was  an  immense  Jewish  population,  an 
]K)rtant  academy  was  founded  by  R.  Mar^.     He 
i*onl   between  the  school  rulers  and  the  resi  gh 
the  interruption  of  which  had  been  so  long  unfEivoi 
to  the  unity  of  the  communion,  was  now  resumed; 
nmintnining  the  scholastic  and  judicial,  and  he 
executive,  department. 

At  this  time  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  were  so  ni 
as  to  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popnlatiaij 
and  though  subjects,  and  in  general  good  ones,  of 
civil   government,   they   had,   nevertheless,  a  kind 
national  status  of  their  own.     The   calamities 
sometinu's  overtook  them  were  felt  in  conmion, 
encountcRHl  with  the  same  effort  to  endure  or  to 
come,  contributed  to  consolidate  their  moral 
as  a  distinct  people.    Through  their  rabbinical 
mercantile  men  they  had  the  means  of  universal 
municatiou   with    other  countries;   and   these  foi 
relations  conduced  to  strengthen  that  political  inflni 
which  made  their  presence  either  troublesome  or  deffla- 
ble.     Ihit  as  they  inherited  an  inveterate  hatred  to 
Roman  interests,  and  were  commonly  well  affected 
those  of  Persia,  the  Sassanide  kings  did  not  in 
regird  them  with  ill  will,  but  only  sought  to  give 
poUtical  influence  a  defined  and  proper  direction. 

In  the  quiet  time,  therefore,  which  now  opened  oa 
them,  their  religious  and  scholastic  institutions  gruf 
stronger  every  year.  The  resh  glutha,  who,  thoo^ 
nominally  chosen  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  was  leal^ 
appointed  by  the  royal  court,  was  duly  recognised  by 
the  latter  as,  what  in  our  time  would  be  called,  "the 
minister  of  state  for  Jewish  affairs.^^^    The  school-head 

^  for  the  manner  of  the  election  of  the  resh  glutha  and  gatm^  wk 
ceremonies  of  tlieir  VnstaloieTA.sefc  ^o«^'^  Ge«ch*c>ac,^^'^^Y^ 
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metibtka)  was  chosen  by  the  chaherim,  and  inan- 
tted  with  solemn  pomp.  The  Soraners  had  the  pre- 
Lce,  in  all  points  of  dignity,  of  the  men  of  Pumbadi- 
The  chief  of  the  Sora  college  took  the  title 
GAON ;  those  of  the  others,  only  that  of  Rabban. 
goon  was  the  ecclesiastical  peer  of  the  resh  glutha, 
pt  has  been  affirmed  that  the  title  gaon  is  a  nume- 
iico-technical  word,  to  denote  one  thoroughly  versed  in 
le  law ;  the  letters  of  the  word  amounting  in  numerical 
ifaie  to  60,  the  number  of  books  which  compose  the 
Itire  Talmud :  thus,  G,  3  -f  A,  1  +  0,  6  -f  N,  50 
s  60.  But  the  greater  probability  is,  that  the  term 
■8  used  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  itself, 
ptf.,  ''excellent/^  in  the  same  way  that  clarissimiis  or 
hstria  was  employed  among  the  Latins.  Further,  it 
lould  be  observed,  that  the  name  geonim,  the  plural  of 
pw,  was  given  in  those  days  in  a  more  wide  and 
idefinite  manner  to  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
le  Jewish  universities  at  large;   but  in  its  strictly  / 

ificial  import  it  belongs  to  the  presidents  of  Sora.] 
|.  To  create  the  revenues  of  these  dignitaries,  the  Jewish 
lulation  were  taxed  in  their  several  districts.  In 
district  the  resh  glutha  and  gaon  appointed  by 
ioma  a  judge,  whose  duties  comprised  the  adjust- 
it  of  litigated  cases,  which  he  tried  in  conjunction 
[with  two  assessors,  chosen  from  among  the  most  respect- 
men  of  the  synagogue;  and  the  authorization  of 
Joaniage  contracts,  letters  of  divorce,  wills,  and  deeds 
[rf  settlement.  His  salary  accrued  from  fees  regulated 
'  fcy  law,  and  his  secretary  received  such  perquisites  as 
made  up  an  adequate  remuneration.  Transactions  of 
the  above  nature  accomplished  without  the  judge  were 
invalid,  and  the  parties  exposed  to  the  rabbinical  ban. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  derived  tJieii  m- 
eome  ehiber  torn  funds  connected  with  the  {oxmaiatiarL, 
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next  session  were  given  out,  and  the  minntes  or 
3s  of  that  about  to  close  read  over,  and  then  sealed 
the  goon.     In  this  manner,  with  occasional  inter- 
ions,  the  schoolmen  of  Babylonia  continued  to  pro- 
ate  their  work  from  one  generation  to  another  for 
\  than  three  hundred  years. 

II.   UNDER  THE   CHALTPS. 

While  Heraclius  was  accomplishing  those  victories 
the  east,  which  gave  a  transient  splendour  to  the 
lening  hour  of  the  Eoman  empire,  a  power  had  begun 
unfold  itself  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  which  was 
Bstmed  before  long  to  overshadow  the  greatest  king- 
of  the  earth.   In  Arabia  a  complication  of  rehgious 
■cords,  a  corrupted  Christianity,  a  debased  Judaism, 
Sabean  star-worship,  and  the  grosser  idolatry  of 
tnism,  had  involved  society  in  chaotic  confusion, 
was  then  that  the  Prophet  of  Islam  spoke;  and 
Skongh  his  voice  was  at  first  drowned  in  the  din  of 
opposition,  the  oracle  he  prongunced.  La  illa  il  Alla, 
^  There  is  but  one  God,'^  soon  hushed  the  turmoil  into 
|fce  silence  of  profound  beUef,  or  of  terrified  acquiescence. 
On  Mahomet  and  his  enterprise  we  have  no  need  to 
^"flcpatiate.     It  must  be  conceded  that,  whatever  were  his 
Anlts,  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
-to  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  oriental 
world.     He  stands  out  prominently  in  the  annals  of 
tone,  as  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  human  race;  a 
man  whose  thoughts  gave  a  direction  to  those  of  other 
men,  not  only  in  a  neighbourhood,  a  district,  or  even  a 
nation,  but  to  whole  groups  of  nations,  and  that  through 
a  long  series  of  ages.   He  conceived  the  design  of  forming 
out  of  those  discordant  and  conflicting  elements  which 
irarredwith  each  other  throughout  the  East,  one  harmo- 
nious polifcicaJ  and  religious  wLoJe;  and  he  succeeSLeiOi. 
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As  our  subject  relates  exclusively  to  Judaism^  we 
have  here  only  to  observe  of  Mahomet  himself,  that 
when,  in  622,  opposed  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  own  tribe,   he  fled  to  Medina,  he   entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Jews  who  abounded  in  that 
part  of  the  country.     Prom  time  immemorial  the  He- 
brew people  had  been  domiciled  in  large  numbers  in 
the  towns  of  Arabia.     Independent  alike  of  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Babylonian  rSgime,  they  existed  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  strong  in  their  numerical 
force,  wealth,  and  social  influence.     The  Arabian  kings 
had  been  often  either  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic  rehgion, 
or,  in  some  cases,  if  we  may  beUeve  tradition,  men  of 
Hebrew  blood.     Now  Mahomet  perceived  the  import- 
ance of  the  aid  which  such  a  people  could  give  him, 
and  was  gratified  with  the  friendliness  of  their  bearing 
towards  him.    With  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kasragd,  EI 
Awys,  Koreida,  and  El  Nadir,  who  derived  their  descent 
from  Aaroun  ibn  Amram,   {L  e.,  from  the  brother  of 
Moses,)  and  with  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Kainoka,  he 
entered  into  a  formal  compact  of  amity.     He  gave  these 
Jewish  allies  the  name  of  El  Ansar;  "  The  Help.^'    But 
the  assistance  they  really  yielded  him  was  little  enough. 
Mahomet  could  not  have  rationally  expected  their  ad- 
hesion to  designs,  an  acquiescence  in  which  was  sub- 
versive of  the  faith  and  hope  of  their  nation.    The 
compact,   then,   was    speedily   disrupted  by  an  open 
quarrel.     Each  tribe  had,  in  consequence,  to  endure 
the  brunt  of  war ;  and,  allied  with  the  Arab  famiUes  of 
Koreisch,  they  maintained  for  three  years  a  bloody  strife 
with  the  ever-growing  forces   of  the  Prophet,  which 
issued,  after  ruinous  losses  of  property  and  life,  in  theil 
submission  to  his  political  supremacy,  and  the  permis- 
sion, upon  payment  of  tribute,  to  enjoy  their  religious 
privileges.    This  was  the  mode  of  compromise  which  tb^ 
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b    adopted  with    the   Jewish    and   such  other 
s  commumties  as  fell  under  the  power  of  his 

the  chalife  who  succeeded  him  maintained  nearly 
le  policy.  Nor  did  the  Jews,  whether  in  Egypt, 
16,  or  Persia,  witness  the  rapid  triumphs  of 
m  without  a  certain  complacency.  The  powers 
had  so  often  heaped  affliction  on  them  and  their 
were  now  themselves  afflicted.  Prom  a  per- 
also  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Eoman  empire 
usher  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  they 
3d  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  pro- 
3  triumphs  of  the  Saracenic  adversaries  of  the 
ins,  and  commonly  as  well  augmented  their 
by  their  advantageous  purchases  of  the  spoils  of 
iquished. 

.^ersia  they  had,  indeed,  just  then  a  peculiar  cause 
L  for  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  Crescent,  as  the 
of  the  government  had  become  severely  adverse, 
jsdigird,  the  last  Sassanide  king,  showed  himself 
!d  to  harass  them  in  every  way.  The  so-called 
c  family,  from  which  the  resh  glutha  was  com- 
elected,  were  all  doomed  to  death.  One  member 
scaped,  by  name  Bostani,  who  either  held  the 
at  the  time  when  the  Persian  monarchy  sank 
the  all-subduing  arms  of  the  Chalif  Omar,  in 
r  was  shortly  after  invested  with  it.  Omar  did 
erfere  with  the  constituted  state  of  things  among 
rsian  Jews,  who  were  well  content  to  come  under 
jptre.  Under  Ali  the  resh  glutha  Bostani  main- 
an  almost  regal  state;  and  the  Chalif,  who 
esteemed  him,  gave  him  a  daughter  of  the  late 
family  as  his  wife.  The  immense  learning  of 
li  obtained  for  him  also  the  title  of  gaon.  He 
;  Pumbaditha. 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  minute  details 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Geonastic  schools,  nor  the  circum- 
stances which  influenced  the  succession  of  their  rulers. 
It  will  answer  every  purpose  if  we  set  down  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  chalifs  under  whose 
reigns  they  exercised  their  office.     It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  we  can  only  make  comparative  approaches 
to  correctness  in  this  arrangement.     Those  who  have 
laboured  most  sedulously  in  attempting  to  identify  the 
exact  order,  have  acknowledged  that  the  task  is  well 
nigh  a  hopeless   one.      The   authorities  are   Sherira's 
Iggereth,  and  the  authors  of  the  Juchasin,  Zemach  David, 
and  the  Shahheleth  HaJcJcahala,     The  difficulty  of  the 
compiler  lies  in  their  mutual  contradictions.     (Compare 
JosT,  Geschichte,  vi.,  Anhang.) 

I.  GEONIM  OF  SORA. 


A.D. 

A.D- 

Hanna 

.  688 

Shallum 

HUNA    

.  735 

Netorai,  or  Natro- 

ACHAI 

.  747 

NAI     

88^ 

Netorai 

.  761 

Abba    

857 

Abraham 

Amram 

858 

Mari 

.  763 

Joseph 

Jehuda 

Zemach    

871 

Mari 

Isaac  bar  Isai  .. 

879 

BiBAI  

.  778 

HiLAi  BAR  Netu- 

Ebumai    

.  784 
.  786 

RANAI     

888 
895 

HiLAi  BAR  Mare 

Shullam  

Zedek  BAR  Ashe 

.  794 

Jacob 

HiLAI  BAR  HaNINA  . 

.  795 

YOM   TOB 

KiMAS  Ashe    

.  797 

Saadya 

Mesharshia    

.  803 

HiDA 

Ahona 

Chanina 

KOHEN   ZeBEK 

.  828 

Sherira 

Haja 
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n.  RABBANM  IN  PUMBADITHA. 

A.D. 

s 

A.D. 

a    

..    660 

Menashe 

.  788 

BAR  Joseph. 

..  688 

•Tesatah    

.  795 

..  700 

Joseph 

.  797 

Ai  B.  Nehbmja  710 

Cahna  

.  803 

Ha-kohen    . 

..  711 

Ebumai    

.  809 

A   

..  730 

Abraham 

.  814 

;l   

..  735 

Joseph 

.  817 

i    

..  738 

Isaac    

.  826 

:l 

Joseph 

..  837 

Katua 

..  747 

Platui 

.  840 

)L     

..  755 

Amram 

..  848 

..  760 

ACHAI  

..  856 

NJA 

..  763 

Menachem   

..  857 

A       , 

...  770 

Zemach    

..  87] 

..  772 

Hai  bar  Nachshan  879 

B.  Shinna  ... 

...  781 

Hai  bar  David  . 

..  888 

S'A 

KlMOI  

..  895 

Jehuda  b.  Samuel  905 

KOHEN    ZeDEK 

925 

III.  CHALIFS. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

SKIR     

..  632 

Othman    

..  643 

..  634 

Ali    

..  655 

Hassan    

660 

OMMIADE  CHALIFS. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

lYAH 

..  661 

Omar  II. 

I 

..  679 

Yezid  II. 

lYAH  II. 

Hashem    

..  724 

AN  I. 

Walid  II. 

lmelek 

Yezid  III.    • 

dI. 

Ibrahim 

AN 

Merwan  II. 

L 

2 

tJEXL 


I'Xl 


*-^ 


w  .*.:*  «'  1.':  JLi  lt:f?3AysE£ 

■  T--..^      :.:L~v:iL  :d  zist  « 'frs  binder  the 

.  ^  :...j: :-:    t:::    i    jrnjr    me    undisnubed  by 

^^        ...  v^i;-:iifj^       7-,^  irs^  subjected  to 

.>..:..     -  ■  .  •      *.   -ViH^trii  tt:!  ^le  Chnsdans-    "Wliill 

*.  >.   :    t::-.!   :zj^  I  Trcii  70  the  state,  the  m-! 

:»         :    \       v:-  JirsriiLZ.  :r  Jtv,  was  liable  to  payi 

-        .  -  5  :. ,  -.:.:<  I  --T-L  ::  lf5  iccine.  The  landhoUff 

^v.  -  :  -  ;.;  .-  ::■:  ::ini  ::  s  rrrTeny-tax  [f^taddj^td 

-i  \-  .- r...l:-:liff:  i  T»:l-:ix   :^:rrr/,.    They  were  it 

*-'-:::;^  .C>c  ::.:  T-T-iis  ::  :7T:>ess:Te  treatment  in  oth* 

,  "^js,  c':.::f-7  ir:ii  :"ir  cr-rrlce  or  cruelty  of  the  po- 

^"jinoial  rile:?? :  s^  ^lez  Ar-ialla  ibn  Ali,  the  governor^ 

FWestine,  brai.Lei  \:.t  5t'«'&  oro.  \\ift  hand ;  or  when  to 
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instiaii  should  succeed  to  an  inheritance^  unless  he 

Inraced  the  faith  of  Islam.    Yet,  throughout  those 

les,  they  were  in  general  not  only  tolerated,  but 

,  trusted,  and  honoured.     Their  extensive  mer- 

fetile  transactions  in  Asia,  AMca,  and  Europe,  and 

^  intercourse  which  their  common  interests,   their 

imgogal    system,   and    their    schools,  prompted  and 

iUed  them  to  maintain  with  their  brethren  in  other 

ids,  gave  them  advantages  as  a  political  body,  which 

ftdered  their  friendship  of  importance  to  the  civil 

iers,  who,  in  their  enterprises  against  the  western 

iwer,  found  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  Jew  well 

ttrihy  of  being  conciliated  and  employed.     They  were 

wefore  retained  about  the  court,  not  only  in  the 

pacity  of  physicians  and  men  of  science,  but  in  the 

■charge  of  civil  and  political  functions,  in  which  they 

Bqoitted  themselves  with  honour  and  advantage  to 

lemselves  and  the  princes  who  employed  them.    When 

he  Persian  coinage  was  altered  by  the  Chalif  Omar,  on 

he  subversion  of  the  royal  dynasty,  the  transaction  was 

wnfided  to  a  Jew,  Abdelmalek ;'  and  at  the  court  of 

favoun  al  Bashid  the  Jew  Ishak  appeared  as  ambas- 

idor  from  Charlemagne.     The  rabbinical  schools  were 

Dwin  the  bloom  of  their  prosperity.     Thousands  of 

ndents  repaired  to  those  fountains  of  instruction,  not 

few  of  whom  came  from  distant  parts  of  Europe  and 

l&ica,  to  carry  back  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause 

rf  education  in  their  own  countries.     Literature  and 

toience  were  attaining  also  a  remarkable  ascendancy 

►ng  the  Saracens  themselves ;  for  the  Arabian  intel- 

had  now  discovered  the  track  which  led  to  precious 

►wledge,  and  was  pursuing  it  with  a  noble  emulation. 

'  In  aeeoordance  with  tlie  Hebrew  and  Mahometan  principle,  the  new 
tfOOMge  horn  no  image,  but  a  legend  or  motto  setting  fortK  tlie  xxxAX.^  ol 

9a. 
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Long,  indeed,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  Arabians  had  revealed  itself,  not  only  in 
the  improvisations  of  their  minstrels,  but  in  the  more 
abiding  creations  of  the  golden-lettered  poems  of  the 
Modabahath  and  Moollakath,  suspended  in  their  temple. 
The   collected  writings   of   Mahomet   established  a 
literary  standard  for  the  language ;  and  when  the  vic- 
torious wars  of  the  chalifs  had,  within  a  century  from 
his  death,  consolidated  an  empire  which  stretched  from 
Lisbon  to  Astrakan,  their  mental  character,  elevated, 
rather  than  enervated,  by  prosperity,  and  refined  by 
intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  unfolded  its  energies ' 
in  efforts  after  the  attainment  and  diffusion  of  truth 
that  ushered  in  a  day  of  scientific  and  literary  gloiy 
which  has  been  scarcely  surpassed.     In  the  magnificent 
courts  of  Al  Mansur  and  Haroun  al  Eashid,  the  learned 
of  many  lands  found  an   asylum,  where  wealth  and 
honour  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  mind.     It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  Arabians  themselves  were  not  eminent  at 
first  as  inventors   or  discoverers;   but  they  had  the 
wisdom  and  tact  to  seize  upon  what  was  bright  and 
good  among  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  other  peoples.     Thus  the  choicest  works  of 
the  Syrian  and  Greek  literature  were  rendered  into 
Arabic/  and   widely   studied  among  the    population. 
Universities   and  libraries   were   founded  in   Bagdad, 
Basra,  Kufa,  and  Bucharest,  which  became  centres  of 
an  activity  that  still  vibrates  through  the  world.    For 
the  Arabians  were  not  content  with  translations  of  the 
works    of  Aristotle,   Plato,    Galen,   and  their    Greek 
commentators,  but  learned  to  elaborate  a  literature  of 
their  own,  and  became  in  their  turn  the  instructors  of 
posterity.     Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  genesis  and 

*  We  ought  to  remark,  that  maay  of  these  translations  were  made  by 
learned  Nestorian  Christians.  See  my  "Syrian  Churches,"  pp.  239-266. 
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hiistory  of  European  science,  knows  well  that  the  germs 
Df  useful  knowledge,  originally  sprung  from  the  older 
oriental  or  later  Grecian  mind,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  perished  in  the  mediaeval  winter  time,  had  they 
not  been  fostered  and  preserved  in  the  eastern  and 
Spanish  Islamite  schools. 

A  mere  account  of  the  commentaries  of  the  Arabians 
on  the  ancient  masters  of  learning,  and  their  own 
multitudinous  achievements  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography ;  in  medicine,  in  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  their 
philological  lexicons  and  encyclopoedias,  and  their  crea- 
tions in  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, — would  require  a 
volume.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  the  labours  of  those  great 
men  were  not  without  a  healthy  and  religious  tendency ; 
their  threefold  aim  having  been,  to  demonstrate  the 
sublime  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  against  the  oriental 
Dualism ;  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  creation,  against  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  matter;  and,  so  far  as  they 
were  unfettered  by  the  authority  of  the  Koran,  to  vin- 
dicate the  moral  liberty  of  the  human  will. 

This  developement  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  among 
their  Islamite  neighbours  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  Jews.  In  the  schools,  indeed,  the  Talmud 
continued  to  be  the  fundamental  study ;  but  the  learned 
among  them  had  already  received  the  impulse  after  a 
more  extensive  career  of  knowledge,  and  applied  them- 
selves, in  common  with  the  Mahometan  ulemas,  to  the 
more  accurate  study  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
sciences.  In  dialectics  and  philosophy  their  past  train- 
ing would  give  them  peculiar  advantages. 

Yet  but  comparatively  few  of  the  men  of  the  Geo- 
nastic  period  distinguished  themselves  as  authors.  Thek 
labours,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  their  predecessors, 
were  mainly  confined  within  the  domain  of  oral  instruc- 
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tion,  or  embodied  in  writings  which  have  not  survived 
the  wastings  of  time,  or  exist  in  the  anonymous  forms 
to  which  we  will  attend  a  little  further  on.  Of  the 
authors  of  this  school  who  are  known  as  such  by  name, 
we  should  mention, — 

Shemun  bar  Kaira,  who,  about  a.d.  748,  compiled 
a  work  called  Halahoth  Gedoloth,  exhibiting  a  copious 
abstract  of  the  principal  decisions  of  the  Talmud. 
A  similar  production  emanated  shortly  after  from  the 
school  of  Sora,  under  the  direction  of  Jehuda  bar 
Nachman  Gaon,  sumamed  "the  Illuminated/'  This 
book  was  entitled  Halahoth  Peaikoth,  and  was,  in  fact, 
an  abridgment  of  Shemun  Kaira's ;  though  some  make  it 
to  have  had  the  precedence  in  date,  and  consider  Kaiia's 
compendium  to  be  an  amplification  of  Jehuda's.  The 
work  now  extant  under  the  title  of  Halahoth  Oedoloth, 
(edited  Venice,  1548,  and  Zolkiew,  1811,)  was  com- 
posed from  the  materials  of  each  of  them,  by  Joseph 
Tob  Elem,  about  a.d.  1040. 

HiLAi  BAR  Haxanja  (793)  wrote  a  collection  of 
Teshuhoth,  responses  on  various  rabbinical  themes, 
which  are  printed  in  the  Sheare-Zion.  (Salonica,  1792.) 

AcHAi  Gaon  (750)  wrote  the  Sefer  Shalshekthj 
or  rather  Shealoth  ;  a  question-and-answer  exposition  of 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  institutions  of  the  law,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  weekly  paraaUoth  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  matter  is  chiefly  from  the  Talmud.  (Venice,  1546; 
Dyrhenfurt,  1786.) 

Amram  Gaon  (858)  prepared  a  Siddur,  or  *' Prayer 
Book,^^  frequently  cited  by  the  later  ritualists. 

In  the  department  of  philology,  and  contemporary 
with  the  Arabian  grammarians,  El  Chalil  and  Siha- 
VEHA,  the  Rabbins  Juda  bar  Quarish,  Dunash  ben 
LiBRATH,  Juda  ibn  Chaiug,  and  Menachem  ben 
Sarug,  elaborated  some  works  on  the  Hebrew  language, 
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characterized  by  the  advantages  which  their  authors 
possessed  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cognate 
Arabic.  These  works  have  been  merged  in  later  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  class^  though  a  few  fragments  of 
them  yet  exist  in  some  of  the  great  continental  libraries. 
The  Lexicon  of  Menachem  ben  Sarug  is  now  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Biesenthal,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  philology.  The 
edition  of  Ben  Sarug  includes  the  scholia  of  his  con- 
temporary, Dunash  ibn  librath. 

Ibn  Iwamd  Merwan  ibn  Ganah,  or  Eabbi  Jonah, 
about  A.D.  1000,  wrote  the  Kitab  al  Azul,  a  large 
Lexicon,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was 
compared  with  the  Ajabic  and  Aramean  forms  and 
idioms. 

Here  we  may  notice  a  remarkable  modification  in  the 
Jewish  language,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  As  in  the  Talmud  the  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew blended  into  a  new  dialect,  so  now  it  was  with 
Arabic  and  Hebrew.  In  the  Geonian  and  post-Geo- 
nian  period  it  became  the  custom  to  write  not  only  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  but  also  in  a  dialect  [lishon  maarob) 
which  created  a  kind  of  verbal  reservoir  supplied  by 
three  Shemitic  streams, — Hebrew,  Aramean,  and  Arabic. 
Thus,  in  the  Mafteah  ha  Talmud,  and  the  Megillath 
Setarim  of  Nessim  Jacob,  while  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
alternate,  the  style  sometimes  becomes  a  mixture  of 
both.  Many  of  the  works  of  the  Morocco  and  Spanish 
rabbins  partook  of  this  character.  A  grammar  of  this 
dialect  was  confected  by  Adonim  ben  Tannim." 

This  constellation  of  Geonastic  writers  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  but  few  in  number,  and  within  but  a 
degree  of  total  obscurity;  but  there  are  three  others 

'  See  Eben  Ezba's  Mosnaim^  apud  Deutzsch,  WUtentchaft  und 
Judenthunif  255. 
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who  shine  like  siars   of  the   first  magnitude  in  M 
lirinami  !ii  of  Jewish  literature. 

1.  Tin  nrfi  of  these  is  Saadya  Gaon,  who  was  bom 
Rthom.    Al  Fium J  in  Egjpt ;  and  hence  is  m 
calk'  1   Ai   Fayumi.     He   flourished  between  A.D. 
and   i'42..  liie  contemporarr  of  the  Arabian 
M:isudi.     S:iailya  enioyed   the  tuition"  of  an  ei 
Karaite  teaeher.  Slialnion  ben  Jerucham ;  an  advj 
thai  sr.ive  liim  an  enlareement  of  mind  beyond  many 
liis  collivimies  in  the  Babylonian  schools,  though 
never  embraced  the  Karaite  doctrine,  but  contended fai 
the  necessity  uf  oral  tradition.     While  rector  of  fli! 
school  of  Perez  Shibbur,  he  was  nominated  by  the  rtil; 
tfiuf^id,  I'^avid  bar  Zachai,  to  the  presidency  of  Soa 
Tliis  appointment,  made  on  the  part  of  Bar  Zachai  ii4 
reluctance,  from   dislike  to  Saadya,  was  by  no 
felicitous.     A  personal  quarrel  broke  out  between  ihei^ 
which  was   carried   to   the  length  of  anathemas 
excommunications,  and  issued  in  Saadya's  flight  iitl 
exile  under  the  power  of  the  ban.     In  this  retreat  li 
spent  seven  years,  in  which  he  composed  some  of  tb 
important  works  which  have  given  his  name  an  abidiig 
reputation. 

1.  £ljen  ha-phUosophim :   a   Kabalistic    disqnisitioB. 

2.  Sefer  Ifffferon"t\\e  Book  of  Treasures :^^  agrammtf. 

3.  Ofheroth :  on  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

4.  Stfar  Ihhon  Ivrec:  on  the  Hebrew  language.  Thes^ 
and  several  other  minor  ones,  are  no  longer  extant. 

5.  Se/er  ka-emunah:  on  the  articles  of  faith,  b 
Arabic.  Translated  into  Hebrew  by  Juda  ibn  TibboB* 
(Const.,  1562.) 

6.  A  commentary  on  the  Se/er  Jetsira.  (Mantui» 
1592.) 

7.  Se/er  happeduth  vehappurekan :  a  book  on  th 
ledemption  and  libeTation  oi  Ist^l. 
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8.  A  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic. 
Saadya  translated  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the  eastern 
Jews  at  that  time  even  the  Aramaized  Hebrew  had 
ceased  to  be  vernacular:  thus  both  the  original  text 
and  the  Aramaic  Targums  were  available  only  to  the 
learned.  Saadya  attempted  to  meet  this  deficiency  by 
a  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  noble  language 
which  had  then  become  the  prevailing  speech  of  the 
East.  The  surviving  portion  of  this  faithful  and  able 
translation  is  highly  valued  by  biblical  scholars.  (Const., 
1546  ;  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  1622 ;  and  also  in  the 
London  and  Paris  Polyglots.) 

9.  Conmientaries :  on  Canticles;  (Prague,  1619;) 
on  Daniel ;  (found  in  the  great  rabbinical  Bibles ;)  on 
Job,  in  Arabic,  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

In  treating  of  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  Saadya  maintains  the  Hteral  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation.  In  his  Sefer  ha-emunah,  Sefer 
happeduth,  and  in  his  Ferushim  or  Commentaries,  he 
enlarges  amply  on  this  topic,  and  argues  for  the  certain 
and  literal  rehabilitation  of  the  Jewish  state  from  the 
power,  justice,  and  faithfulness  of  God.  This  wise  and 
good  man  lived  eight  years  in  peace  after  his  return 
from  exile,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  a.d.  942. 

II.  Sherira  Gaon  was  the  son  of  Hanina  Gaon, 
md  grandson  of  Judah,  who  had  also  been  invested 
^ith  the  same  dignity.  Sherira  had  taught  first  at 
Perez  Shibbur,  and  had  won  such  universal  respect  in 
:he  Jewish  community,  that,  when  raised  to  the  gaonate, 
:lie  office  of  resh  glutha  becoming  vacant,  it  was  not 
aUed  up,  and  Sherira  was  left  to  discharge  the  twofold 
function  of  the  chief  ruler  in  both  departments.  In 
his  old  age  he  associated  with  himself  his  son,  Haja,  in 
the  direction  of  the  schools.    He  underwent,  in  his  latter 
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days^  a  disastrous  reverse  of  fortune;  having  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Chalif  Ahmed  KAder,  who 
confiscated  his  property^  and  afterward  hanged  him. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  years,  about 
A.D.  997.  Sherira  is  said  to  have  been  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  Christians.  But  it  is  due  to  him,  Trith 
respect  to  our  present  investigations,  to  remark,  that  it 
is  to  liim  we  owe  our  most  accurate  intelligence  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Babylonia;  his  book, 
entitled  Iggerethy  *^  Epistle,''  or,  in  other  copies,  Teih- 
hath,  "  Response,''  containing  not  only  answers  to  a 
variety  of  questions  on  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud, 
but  brief  personal  notices  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished schoolmen  of  the  period.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
classical  text-book  from  which  the  most  trustworthy 
writers  on  the  subject  have  derived  their  certain  infor- 
mation. The  Teshubath  of  E.  Sherira  was  first  printed 
with  the  Constantinople  edition  of  the  Juchcmn ;  but 
the  best  edition  is  that  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Goldberg,  in  a  collection  of  scarce  and 
valuable  rabbinical  treatises,  entitled  Chophesh  Matm- 
nim,  in  octavo,  at  Berlin,  1845. 

III.  Hai  or  Haja  bar  Sherira  Gaon  in  early  life 
proved  himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  fathers  so  illus- 
trious in  Israel  for  their  learning  and  integrity ;  so  as 
that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  attained  the  office  of  ^ 
betA  din,  as  the  colleague  of  his  father,  and,  in  t^^ 
years  after,  the  degree  of  co-gaon,  in  which  relation  t^ 
continued  till  the  death  of  Sherira.     The  chalif,  havi"^ 
been  made  aware  that  the  charges  which  had  brou^"^ 
the  aged  father  to  his  end  were  unfounded,  permit'*^ 
the  son  to  retain  the  gaonship,  the  sole  duties  of  whi* 
he  discharged  till  his   death  on  the  30th   of  Nis^ 
1035. 

Hai  Gaon  was  distinguished  both  for  his  persoT^^ 
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nd  for  an  erudition  which  rendered  him  the  mod 
shed  Jewish  sdbolar  of  his  time.  The  leanifld 
;he  nation  were  then  more  intent  npon  the  coU 
of  geneial  science,  in  common  with  the  Aiabian 
tiers ;  bnt  Hai  abided  by  the  traditional  studies 
ebrew  schools,  and  sought  to  recall  and  oonoen> 

intelligeQoe  of  his  people  on  the  old,  but  fuit 
;  system  of  rabbinical  study.    In  this  respect  he 

stand  like  a  solitaiy  column  among  mouldenng 
His  manifold  works  may  be  classified  under  the 
J  heads : — 

iLMunicAL.  (1.)  Misipete  keakOuoii:  on 
In  Arabic.  Translated  into  Hebrew  bj.Nis- 
.n.  (Ed.  Venice,  1602.) 

')ine  Mamimoth:  on  the  laws  of  personal  property. 
BaraitAa  dimleakeih  ha-miahkim.  (AltonSy  1782.) 
^efer  MaqqacA  u-wimiar :  on  buying  and  selling. 

1782.) 

Se/er  hammashkon:  on  pledges  and  mortgages. 
.  1800.) 

^efer  Muhpate  hattanavm :  Tanaistic  Halakoth. 
.  1800.) 
Se/er  MisApate  hattevaoth:  on  loans.  (Yienna» 

Dime  Mamonoth :  on  civil  law.  (Altona,  1782.) 
uiGETiCAL.     (1.)  Perush  al  torah  nehmn  veh^ 
a  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.    Not  extant^ 
i  by  some  of  the  succeeding  commentators. 
Biurim  al  Shesh:   illustrations   of   the  Sixty 
i.  e.,  the  Talmud.     Not  extant. 
^efer  Aammeasef:  a  Lexicon,  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
well  as  several  minor  treatises,  is  not  extant. 
)£Tic.     (1.)   Musar  Haakal:  an  exposition  of 
itateuch  in  Arabic  verse.    (Constant.,  1611.) 
mslation,  Cantica  Eruditionis  IntellectiUs  (Paris, 
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1561;)    and    by    Seidel,   Carmen    Morale   E.   Chai. 
(Leipzig,  1638.) 

(2.)  Shema  Koli :  "  Hear  my  voice/'  a  hymn  in  the 
Spanish  ritual. 

4.  KjslBalisttc.  (1.)  Lekutim  Mereh:  collections 
on  the  names  of  God.  (Warsaw,  1798.) 

(2.)  P Aileron  CAalo?not A:  on AieBms;  (Const.,  1515;) 
with  a  translation  into  Jewish  German.  (Amst.  1694.) 

5.  Miscellaneous,  {h)  SkealotAu4esAudotA,  "Epis- 
tles and  Answers,^'  contains  some  by  Sherira.  (Salo- 
nica,  1792.) 

(2.)  SAealoiA  al  inyan  Aaggeula  u-tecAiyatA  Aamm- 
tim:  on  the  release  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A 
portion  of  this  is  printed  in  the  Jewish  periodical  Kochhe 
JlzcAak,  [Heft  5,  Vienna,  1846.)  The  entire  manu- 
script is  in  the  Vatican,  No.  181. 

Hai  Gaon  was  the  last  but  one  of  that  order.  He  j 
was  followed  by  HiSKLiH,  a  grandson  of  David  bar  i 
Zachai,  who  united,  the  offices  of  resA  glutAa  and  gem,  , 
His  presidency  was  one  of  trouble ;  for  in  the  chalif  of  -. 
the  day  he  found  an  enemy  who  pursued  him  to  death.  • 
His  two  sons,  who  were  also  brought  under  sentence  to 
the  same  fate,  effected  their  escape  into  Spain,  where 
Hebrew  literature,  forsaking  the  now  desolated  schools 
of  the  Euphrates,  found  an  asylum,  in  which  it  put 
forth  a  renewed  vigour,  and  clothed  itself  with  beauties 
it  had  never  worn  since  the  times  when  prophets  wrote 
with  the  pen  of  inspiration. 

We  have  given  no  details  on  the  internal  history 
of  the  Babylonian  schools  during  the  Geonastic  period. 
The  lives  of  the  rabbins  were  partly  devoted  to  secular 
occupations,  as  handicraftsmen,  merchants,  physicians, 
astrologers,  and  secretaries;  partly,  in  relation  to  the 
schools,  in  the  acquirement  and  inculcation  of  their 
own  peculiar  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
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Lon  of  almost  endless  controversies,  either  as  a  body,  in  • 
pposition  to  the  occasionally  despotic  rule  of  the  reah 
lutha,  (who,  throughout  this  period,  was  often  the 
ireatnre  or  servant  of  the  state,  holding  his  ofiBce, 
hough  nominally  by  rabbinic  election,  yet  really  by 
)urchase  from  the  government,)  or  among  themselves, 
n  such  personal  cabals  as  commonly  arise  among  men 
n  similar  circumstances.  In  detailing  these  matters 
we,  might  crowd  our  ^ages  with  names  which  are  the 
symbols  of  petty  contentions,  in  which  the  reader  would 
ftnd  as  Uttle  interest  as  in  the  noise  of  so  many  rooks 
in  a  distant  grove.  There  were  two  controversies 
among  them,  however,  of  acknowledged  importance. 
One,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which 
many  of  the  Jews  held  in  common  with  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  and  which  found  an  able  antagonist  in 
Saadya  Gaon.  The  other  was  between  the  Eabbinists 
and  the  rising  sect  of  the  Karaites,  whose  principles 
were  becoming  every  year  more  formidable  to  the 
adherents  of  the  traditional  law.  A  serious  schism 
took  place  about  a.d.  750,  under  the  leadership  of 
Anan,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  influence,  and  whom 
the  Karaites  venerate  as  the  patriarch  of  their  sect. 
The  Rabbinists,  however,  if  they  could  not  well  answer 
the  arguments  of  their  biblical  opponents,  had  suffi- 
cient secular  power  to  compel  these  dissenters  to  emi- 
grate in  large  numbers  into  Palestine,  where  the  com- 
munity took  a  regular  organization. 

III.    LTTERATURE   OP   THE    GEONASTIC   AGE, 

With  the  exception  of  the  authors  we  have  named  in  ■ 
the  last  article,  the  great  mass  of  the  Geonastic  litera- 
ture is   anonymous.     In  giving  a  conspectus  of  it,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  append  a  few  works  which,  though 
in  point  of  time  they  are  a  trifle  more  modern  than  the 
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days  of  the  Geonim,  belong  nevertheless  to  the  kind 
and  description  of  books  to  which  their  activity  gave 
existence,  and  were  composed  by  men  whose  minds 
had  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  their 
teaching.  The  Geonastic  learning  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  heads : — 
I.  ExEGETiCAL:  Comprising, — 

1.  The  Pentateuch,  &c.,  of  Saadya,  and  his  Com- 
mentaries. 

2.  The  Femah  al  ToraA  of  Hai  Gaon. 

3.  The  latter  four  Eabboth,  or  Hagadistic  CJom- 
mentaries  on  the  Pentateuch. 

(1.)  Of  the  Bereahith  Rabba,  or  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  we  have  already  spoken.  If  it  be  not  of 
the  earlier  age  of  Hoshaia  Eabba,  it  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  the  Seboraim,  or  first  Geonim. 
The  last  five  chapters  (the  section  Vaichi)  are  more 
modem,  probably  of  the  eleventh  century. 

(2.)  Shemoth  Rabba,  or  Ve-eleh  shemoth:  on  Exodus, 
in  fifty-two  chapters.  It  bears  traces  of  the  author  of 
the  Vaichi  just  mentioned. 

(3.)  Vajikra  Rabba,  or  Hagadath  Vajikra :  on  Levi- 
ticus.    Middle  of  seventh  century. 

(4.)  Ba-midbar  Babba:  twenty-three  chapters  on 
Numbers.  The  age  uncertain,  but  internal  evidence 
points  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

(5.)  Bebarim  Babba:  on  Deuteronomy.  Beginning 
of  tenth  century.  In  the  Yalkut  there  are  some  twenty 
jfragments  of  a  Bebarim  Zutta,  richly  parabolical. 

4.  Midrash  Echa :  on  the  Lamentations.  Strong  in 
Hagadoth.     Seventh  century. 

5.  The  Pesiktoik :  (i.  ^.,  portions  or  sections :)  eluci- 
datory and  Hagadistic  readings  on  the  paras/iiotk  of 
the  law  and  some  parts  of  the  prophets,  and  adapted  to 
the  sabbath  and  fast-day  calendar.      The  Pedktaa  are 
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low  only  found  in  detached  fragments  here  and  there 
in  the  Talkut  and  Aruk.  They  are  twenty-nine  in  all, 
and  appear  to  be  portions  of  a  work  once  entire,  but 
now  lost.  Dr.  Zunz,  with  immense  research,  has  been 
able  to  specify  and  describe  them  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  Gottesdienst.  Tortrage  der  Juden. 

N.B.  These  fragments  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  better  known  Pedktha  Bdbhaihi  and  Zotartha,  which 
are  works  of  a  later  time.  The  Pedktha  Rabbathi  is 
a  collection  of  comments  on  Leviticus,  from  the  Mish- 
naist  teachers,  under  the  nominal  authorship  of  Eab 
Kohana,  in  the  fourth  century;  but  there  is  reason 
to  assign  it  rather  to  some  Jew  in  Greece,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  Pmktha  Zotartha,  the  lesser  Pesiktha,  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  Midrash  and  allegorical  comments  on 
Leviticus,  and  to  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Sifra,  Sifree,  and  Mekiltha.  It  is 
ascribed  to  E.  Tobia  ben  EHezer,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Its  origiaal  title  was  Lekach  Tob  ;  a  motto  from 
Prov.  iv.  2.  (Venice,  1546,  folio.) 

6.  Yelamdenu :  a  grand  Hagada  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  title  comes  from  the  oft-repeated  formula  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraphs,  Yelaindenv,  rabbenu,  "  Our 
master  will  teach  us.^'  This  work  is  the  same  as  the 
Yelamdenu  of  Tanchuma  bar  Abba,  so  often  quoted  by 
Rashi  and  Nathan  in  the  Aruk :  that  is  to  say,  Tan- 
chuma wrote  some  considerable  portion  of  it,  but  the 
ample  form  in  which  it  now  exists  may  not  date  further 
back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century .*  It  was 
first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1528,  folio;  and,  as 
Sefer  Tanchuma,  hanikra  Jelamdenu,  vehuMidrash  al  cha- 

•  In  Italy,  where  at  that  time  were  several  learned  Jews  much 
engaged  with  the  Eastern  Hebrew  literature,  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  rabbins  of  the  Babylonian  schools. 
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misAa  ckumisAe  Torah,  at  Verona,  in  1595, — ^athin  folio, 
in  double  columns,  very  small,  but  beautiful  square  letters. 

7.  Boraitha  de  Rabhi  Eliezer.  This  variegated  Mid- 
rash,  which  bears  the  name  of  Eliezer,  in  connexion 
with  whom  we  have  already  given  a  notice  of  it,  belongs 
properly  to  the  Geonian  period,  and  to  the  authorship 
or  the  compilation  of  some  Jew  of  Palestine,  Greece,  or 
Asia  Minor.  The  best  critics  assign  it  to  the  eighth 
century.     Fide  page  101. 

8.  Hagadoth  Chazith :  on  the  Canticles.  Early  part 
of  the  ninth  century. 

9.  Midrash  Esther,  or  Hagadoth  Megilla:  resem- 
bles in  tone  the  second  Targum  on  Esther. 

10.  A  small  Hagada  on  Euth,  in  eight  sections. 

11.  One  on  Koheleth,  in  three  sedarim.  Quoted  by 
Nathan,  and  probably  of  the  tenth  century. 

12.  Sochar  Tob,  or  Hagada  Tillim,  or  Midrash 
Tillim :  on  the  Psalms,  by  different  hands.  The  fomer 
part  belongs  to  the  Geonian  age.  The  whole  of  it 
was  known  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  appears  from 
quotations  from  it  by  Nathan  and  Eashi. 

13.  Midrash  Mishley :  on  the  Proverbs.  Of  the 
same  age  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Midrash  Tillim,* 

14.  Midrash  Shamuel:  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

15-17.  Three  Midrashim  on  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Jonah. 
II.  Talmudical.      1.   The  Halakoth   Gedoloth  of 
Solomon  ben  Kaira. 

2.  The  Shalsheleth  of  Achai  Gaon. 

3.  The  Teshuvoth  of  Sherira  Gaon,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Talmudical  questions. 

4.  The  eight  works  in  this  department  by  Hai  Gmon, 
enumerated  in  our  notice  of  him. 

5.  The  Massehtoth  Ketanoth,  or  appendices  to  the 
Talmud,  set  forth,  page  186. 
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III.  Kabamstic.  1.  Some  critics  have  placed  the 
ooks  Jetsira  and  ZoAar  in  this  age ;  but  I  feel  myself 
inable  to  concur  with  them.  The  references  to  the 
TeUira  in  the  Talmud  are  too  plain  to  warrant  a  reason- 
ible  doubt  that  the  book  was  then  in  existence. 

2.  A  commentary  on  the  Jetsira,  by  Saadya  Gaon,  or, 
it  least,  attributed  to  him. 

3.  His  Men  ha-Philosophim,  or,  "Stone  of  the 
Philosophers.^' 

4.  The  great  and  little  Hekaloth  of  Hai  Gaon. 

5.  Sefer  Raziel:  which  must  be  distinguished  from  a 
later  Sefer  Raziel  haggadol :  a  kind  of  commentary  on 
the  Jetsira, 

6*.  The  alphabet  attributed,  wrongly,  to  Akiva. 

7.  The  Mid/rash  Konen:  (Prov.  iii.  19:)  a  kind  of 
romantic  cosmology.  It  has  been  lately  reprinted  in 
Jellineck's  Beth  Hammidrash,  a  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  Midraahim,  (Leipzig,  1853.) 

IV.  Theologic  and  Ethical.  1.  The  Sefer  ha- 
ertmna,  on  the  articles  of  faith,  by  Saadya.  2.  His 
book  on  the  Eedemption  of  Israel.  3.  Ilai  Gaon's 
work  on  the  Eelease  and  Resurrection  of  the  dead. 
4.  The  Birhe  Avoth,  commonly  ascribed  to  Rabbi 
Nathan. 

V.  Philological.  The  Aruk  of  Zemach  bar  Palthai, 
rector  of  Pumbaditha,  872  :  probably  the  first  Hebrew 
dictionary  ever  written.  The  Works  of  Juda  ben 
Quarish,  Dunash  ben  Librath,  and  Juda  ibn  Chaiug ; 
(see  page  224 ;)  the  Lexicon  of  Iwalid  Merwan,  or 
R.  Jonah;  Saadya's  Book  of  Treasures,  his  Sefer 
IfisAon  Ivree,  and  the  Lexicon  of  Menachem  ben  Sarug. 

VI.  Miscellaneous.  Under  this  head  we  have  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  rich 
Midrashim  literature  of  the  Jews.  These  works  were 
mainly  designed  to  illustrate  various  momenta  in  their 
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religious  traditions^  doctrines^  and  practices.  Though 
generally  founded  upon  Holy  Scripture,  they  are  not 
strict  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text,  nor  even  free 
paraphrases  of  it ;  but,  combining  some  elements  of 
each  method,  they  intermingle  with  the  statements 
and  teachings  of  the  Bible  a  multitude  of  Sagas  or 
Hagadoth.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  Midrash 
writers  from  the  Targumists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  scientific  commentators,  on  the  other.  If  the 
design  of  the  Midrash  writers  was  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures  for  the  popular  mind,  they  signally  failed  in 
their  object,  as  the  efifect  of  their  works  is  to  confase 
and  corrupt  the  statements  of  the  inspired  volume,  and 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  more  eAhghtened 
Israelites  in  the  traditions  of  their  national  history.  Of 
this  dass  of  productions  are,— 

1.  Megillath  Antiochus.  Subject,  the  wars  of  the 
Hasmoneans.     (First  edition,  Mantua,  1567,  8vo.) 

2.  Ketib  Eldad  ha-Dani,  "The  book  of  Eldad,the 
Danite/'  The  fable  of  the  Jews*  beyond  the  river 
"  Sambation/^  (Constantinople,  1516.) 

3.  Sefer  Zerubabel:  traditions  on  Armilus,  i.  ^., 
Eomulus,  the  personification  of  the  Eoman  hereditary 
enemy  of  Israel,  and  of  the  last  great  infidel  king. 
(Const.,  1519.) 

4.  Midrash  Vajisu:  wars  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
(Const.,  s,  a.) 

5.  Maaseh  de  Rabbi  Jehqshua  ben  Lewi:  a  mythical 
biography  of  him.  Printed,  with  other  Hagadoth,  at 
Const.,  1519. 

6.  Midrash  Me  Ezkera  :  so  called  from  the  first 
words,  "  These  will  I  remember .^^  (Psalm  xlii.  5,  Heb. 
text.)     The  death  of  ten  eminent  Tanaim. 

7.  Mid/rash  Esreh  Haddeberoth:  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.  Tales  designed  to  illustrate  the  Decalogue. 
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}he  sixth  and  tenth  commandments  are  not  handled. 
Verona,  1647.) 

8.  Belrey  hayamim  sAel  Moshe:  the  Chronicle  of 
tfoses.  (Const.,  1516.) 

9.  Midrash  PAatire  or  Petkirat  Moshe :  the  last 
lays  and  translation  of  Moses.  (Const.,  1516.) 

10.  Midrash  Phatire  AJiarun :  a  similar  work,  but 
probably  more  modem.  (Const.,  1516.) 

11.  Chabur  Tejpheh:  a  collection  of  legends  by 
Babbenu  Nissim,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Talmuds  and 
Boraithas.  (Ferrara.) 

12.  Seder  Olam  Zuta:  this  is  not  a  Midrash,  but  a 
more  serious  work,  genealogical  and  historical,  though 
often  glaringly  incorrect.  (Amst.,  1711,  with  the  greater 
Seder  Olam.     Vide  p.  108.) 

[13.  Not  far  ofif  from  the  time  of  these  works  is 
that  of  the  well-known  production  of  Joseph  ben 
Gorion,  Sefer  Yosef  len  Gorion  ha-Kohen,  called  also, 
Josippon.  A  history  from  the  Creation;  comprising, 
with  details  on  the  origines  and  fate  of  the  Jewish 
people,  various  notices  of  the  Gentile  nations,  and  espe- 
cially the  Eomans  :  the  whole  worked  up  with  strongly 
coloured  fable.  Joseph  was  probably  an  Italian 
Jew ;  and  his  work,  in  the  judgment  of  Zunz,  may 
be  assigned  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  is  quoted  so  early  as  Rashi.  (First  edition, 
Mantua,  s.  a.;  Constantinople,  1510;  Oxford,  1706, 
quarto.) ' 

14.  With  the  latter  book  we  must  also  mention  the 
Sefer  ha  Jasher,  or  the  Toledoth  Adam  ;  a  history  from 
Adam  to  the  Judges,  written  in  the  same  style,  and  in 
correct  and  fluent  Hebrew.  It  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  Joseph  ben  Gorion.  (First  edition,  Yenice,  1625.) 
This  romance  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  the  Book 

^  Sources  of  Ben  Goeion. — Delitzsch,  'Poesies  38,  note. 
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of  Jaslier/'  quoted  in  the  Bible.  (Joshua  x.  18.)   It 
is  a  Spanish  production  of  the  twelfth  century.] 

15.  Alia  Gorion:  a  crabbed  treatise,  (as  to  style,) 
relating  to  the  Book  of  Esther. 

16.  Midras/i  Hsfa :  on  part  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 
Written  in  Babylonia  in  the  ninth  century. 

17.  Midrash  Tadisha:  so  called  from  the  first  word 
in  it.  (Taken  from  Gen.  i.  11.)  It  is  also  entitled  the 
Boraitlia  R,  Phichas  ben  Jair. 

18.  Tayehullu  :  (Gen.  ii.  1 :)  on  several  parts  of  tiie 
Pentateuch.  It  is  quoted  so  early  as  the  twdfth 
century. 

19.  Tajoaha :  (Exod.  xiv.  30  :)  the  tradition  about 
Armilus,  the  Soman  Antichrist. 

20.  Tatia  de  B^  Eliahu :  a  mSlange  from  the  Bible, 
Talmud,  and  prayer-books,  thrown  into  the  form  d 
instructions  by  the  Prophet  Elijah.  The  work  of  a 
Babylonian,  about  970.  The  Eliahu  Zota  is  a  smaller 
compendium  of  the  same  kind. 

21.  The   Musar  HasJcel  and  Sheiim   Koli  of   Hai- 
Gaon. 

Many  of  these  Midrashim  are  now  being  pubhshed 
in  a  very  neat  and  useful  pocket  edition,  under  the  care 
of  that  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar.  Dr.  Adolf  Jelinck. 
(Leipzig,  1853,  &c.) 
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On  the  dissolution  of  the  Babylonian  patriarchate  and 
schools  many  learned  Jews  found  an  asylum  in  Spain. 
Their  settlement  in  that  country  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances which  opened  a  new  and  bright  era  in 
Hebrew  science.  The  greater  part  of  the  western 
peninsula  was  now  imder  the  Moslem  sceptre.  The 
Saracens,  or,  rather,  Moorish  Arabs,  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  more  or  less  of  the  coimtry  ever  since  about 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  when  Taric,  who 
commanded  their  forces  in  Africa,  crossed  the  straits, 
and  unfurled  his  banner  on  the  rock  which  has  sinc€ 
borne  the  memorial  of  his  name,  the  Gebel  Al  Taric. 
In  July,  A.D.  711,  the  last  Gothic  king,  Eodriguez, 
perished  at  the  great  fight  near  Xeres  de  la  Erontera; 
and  Spain  ®  became  a  province  of  the  Eastern  chalifate, 
except  where,  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Granada, 
the  fugitive  Yisigoths  maintained  a  fragment  of  their 
former  dominion. 

Firmly  seated  in  this  new  acquisition,  their  impetuous 
ambition  moved  the  Arab  leaders  to  extend  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Under  Abderrahman,  the 
governor  of  Spain,  the  army  of  the  Crescent,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  strong,  carried  all  before  them, 
from  the  borders  of  Catalonia  to  the  walls  of  Tours. 
Here,  however,  they  had  to  meet  face  to  face  the  roused 
and  well  appointed  chivalry  of  Prance,  who,  led  on  by 
Charles  Martel,  utterly  overthrew  the  invading  host, 
and  washed  away  the  insult  offered  to  their  country  in 
a  deluge  of  blood.     By  this  most  critical  and  decisive 

®  The  Arabs  called  it  Andalouz,  a  name  still  retained  in  one  of  the 
provinces.  Some  writers  make  it  equivalent  to  Vandalouz,  **  the  land 
of  the  Vandals ; "  but  others  assign  it  an  Arabian  origin  in  Handalouz, 
**  the  region  of  the  evening  or  setting  sun." 
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victory,  the  European  countries  were  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  an  universal  v^ar,  and  the  infamy  of  subjuga- 
tion to  the  Mahometan  power. 

In  the  East,  the  chalif  dynasty  of  the  Beni  0mm- 
wyah  was  now  near  its  end.  The  founder  of  the 
Abassides  ascended  the  seat  of  the  Prophet  over  the 
corpses  of  the  family  which  had  held  it  for  fourteen 
generations.  One  member  of  that  family,  however, 
Abderrahman,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  murdered  relatives, 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings,  was  invited 
by  the  Arab  sheiks  of  Spain  to  a  new  country  and  a 
throne,  (a.d.  755.)  He  made  Cordova  his  capital,  and 
established  there  the  seat  of  the  ''white  chalifs^^*  of 
the  West ;  a  race  that,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
ruled  the  Spanish  dominions  with,  all  things  considered, 
a  wise,  just,  and  munificent  sway. 

Under  them,  the  resources  of  the  country,  agricnl- 
tural,  commercial,  political,  and  moral,  were  developed 
in  measures  which,  for  the  same  lapse  of  time,  were 
never  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.      Abderrahman  III.  had  a  revenue  of  eight 
millions  sterling,  a  sum  which,  at  that  time,  exceeded, 
I  suppose,  all  the  revenues  of  the  European  monarchs 
put  together.      This   amazing  income,    derived  from 
the  taxes  of  his  prosperous  subjects,  from   the  azal, 
or  impost  of  a  tenth  on  all  commercial  imports,  from 
the  ordinary  tithe  on  agricultural  produce,  the  prizes 
of  war,  and  the  customary  tribute  levied  by  the  Islam- 
ite governments  on  Jews  and  Christians,  contributed 
at  once  to  uphold  the  almost  fabulous  magnificence  of 
his  reign,  and  returned,  in  a  hundred  channels  of  expen- 
diture,  to   support   and   reward    the  industry  of  the 
people.     Commercial  relations  throve  among  them  with 

'  From  the  colour  of  their  dress  and  standards.     The  Fatimite  cbalife 
of  Egypt  chose  green,  and  the  Ahassides  hlack. 
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U  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  the  enlarged  and 
rnamented  harbours  of  Algesiras  and  Sidonia,  Almeria, 
^alentia,  and  Arragon,  were  crowded  with  the  sails  and 
itandards  of  all  maritime  lands.  The  mineral  wealth 
)f  the  country  was  largely  wrought  upon,  and  agri- 
3ulture  combined  the  beautiful  with  the  productive. 
The  favourable  nature  of  the  climate  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  the  exotics  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  the  stately  palm  and  the  Indian  sugar- 
cane adorned  the  landscape,  with  the  myrtle,  orange, 
and  vine. 

The  courts  of  the  Eastern  chalifs  were  more  than 
rivalled  by  the  splendour  of  that  of  their  Ommiade 
brethren  in  Spain.  A  personal  retinue  of  more  than 
six  thousand  attendants  made  the  residence  of  Abder- 
rahman  at  Azhara,  near  Cordova,  a  magnificent  town 
rather  than  a  palace.  His  own  stud  of  Arabian  horses 
amounted  to  four  thousand  in  number.  His  body  guard 
consisted  of  twelve  thousand  cavaliers,  every  man  of 
whom  carried  a  scimitar  of  gold. 

Cordova,  in  his  day,  was  the  brightest  city  of  the 
earth.  Built  under  the  shelter  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
with  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir  flowing 
at  its  feet,  it  stood  amid  one  of  the  most  affluent 
regions  for  mineral  wealth  and  rustic  fertility  in  all  the 
European  continent.  The  population  at  one  time  is 
said  to  have  reached  a  million.  Its  broad  streets  and 
squares  were  plentifully  supplied  with  fountains,  and  the 
houses  interspersed  with  luxuriant  gardens.  It  had  six 
hundred  mosques  and  colleges.  The  grand  mosque  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  tlie  world.  Through  an  area  of 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Droad,  fifteen  hundred  marble  columns  supported  its 
jorgeous  roof.  The  great  entrance  consisted  of  a  colon- 
lade  of  doors  richly  chased  in  bronze.     Within,  the 

ML 
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oratory  of  the  Imaum^  the  sanctum  of  the  temple,  was 
constructed  of  pure  gold;  and  when  the  sunshine  faded, 
six  thousand  silver  lamps  diffused  at  once  perfume  and 
light  through  the  solemn  shrine.* 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  these  monarchs  confined  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  people; 
but,  with  an  enlightened  and  large-minded  hberaKty, 
they  sought  to  promote  their  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  as  well.  Schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  were 
multipb'ed  in  the  great  centres  of  the  popuktion.  Im- 
mense collections  of  books  were  made,  and  statdj 
edifices  built  to  receive  them.  The  Meruan  palace  at 
Cordova,  and  the  alcazars  of  Seville,  Murcia,  and  Toledo, 
were  thronged  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning.  Al  Hakem  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Cordovan 
academy,'  presented,  we  are  told,  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes  for  the  public  use  of  the  capital.  The  learned 
of  other  countries  were  invited  to  the  munificent  patron- 
age of  the  chalifs;  and  the  universities  became  the 
resort  of  students  from  the  East  and  the  West,  who 
had  tlie  advantage  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
the  age.  Several  of  the  chalifs  themselves  were  lite- 
rary men.  They  amused  their  leisure  with  poetical 
compositions,  of  which  examples  are  yet  preserved,  and 

^  Yet  all  this  glory  passed  away ;  nor,  while  it  lasted,  could  it  pst 
a  real  satisfaction  to  the  spirits  of  the  men  who  created  it.  How  in- 
structive is  the  well-known  Arabic  memorandum  penned  by  the  hand  of 
Abderrahman  III.,  and  found  in  his  cabinet  after  his  death !  "  I  have 
now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace,  beloved  by  my  sub- 
jects, dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and 
honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call ;  nor  does  any 
earthly  blessing  seem  to  have  been  wanting  to  complete  my  felicity.  In 
tliis  situation  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  perfect 
happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  fourteen !  0 
man,  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present  world  ! " 

*  Like  the  French  Academy  in  our  own  days,  the  similar  institutions 
at  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Calatrava  consisted  each  of  forty  members. 
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me  created  more  elaborate  works  which  have  main- 
ined  a  permanent  reputation  among  Arabian  scholars. 
At  the  time  to  which  we  must  now  more  particularly 
jfer,  that,  namely,  of  the  immigration  of  the  Baby- 
man  Jews  into  Spain,  this  state  of  things  had  been 
3niewliat  modified.     The  Ommiade  dynasty  of  chalifs 
isted  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  then, 
\y   a  fate  which  seems   common  to   every  series  of 
Qonarchs,  degenerated  and  died  away.     On  the  break- 
ng  up  of  the  chalifate  it  was  divided  into  the  royalties 
)f  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Zaragossa. 
rhese  divisions  weakened  the  Saracenic  interests,  and 
3ontributed  to  the  success  of  the  never-ceasing  efforts 
3f  the  Christian  power  to  regain  its  lost  supremacy. 
In  1035,  Castile  was  constituted  a  Christian  kingdom, 
and  its  sovereign,  Ferdinand, — subsequently  enabled  to 
comprehend  in  his  dominions  Gallicia,  Asturias,  and 
other  districts, — assumed  the  title  of  emperor.     It  was 
in  this  transition  time  that  the  refugees  from  Babylonia 
foimd  an  asylum  among  their  already  numerous  bre- 
thren in  the  peninsula,  where  their  forefathers  had  been 
domiciled  from  times  almost  immemorial. 

The  Jews  now  found  in  this  country  a  grateful 
repose.  They  enjoyed  entire  toleration,  the  friendly 
countenance  of  the  reigning  kings,  and  a  ready  access 
to  the  fountains  of  knowledge  which  sent  forth  their 
streams  from  the  Arabian  universities  of  Cordova  and 
Toledo.  Spain  to  them  became  another  Palestine. 
The  climate,   scenery,®  and  social   condition  of  things 

'  The  descriptions  we  have  of  some  districts  of  the  country  in  those 
days,  seem  like  an  amplification  of  the  beautiful  words  which  Goethe  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Mignon  in  JFilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre : — 
Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  hluhn^ 
Im  dunkeln  Laub  die  Gold-Orange7i  gliihn, 
Ein  ianfter  Wind  vom  hlauen  Himmel  wehty 
Die  Myrte  still  und  hoch  der  Lorbeer  steht  ? 
M    2 
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brouglit  to  their  minds  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  the 
country  of  their  ancestors;  the  "good  land;  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  and  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  the  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates;  a 
land  of  oil-olive  and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  and  lack  nothing ;  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thoo 
may  est  dig  brass/^  An  historian  well  says  that,  '^the 
two  sons  of  Eabbi  Hezekiah  escaping  from  Babylon  j 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  college  of  the  Geonin\,  and  die  ^ 
murder  of  their  father  its  president,  they  and  their  oom* 
panions  arriving  at  Cordova  must  have  welcomed  as 
tenderly  the  view  of  the  stately  palms  as  did  their 
planter,  the  first  Abderrahman/'  *  They  found  them- 
selves also  among  people  to  whom  oriental  customs, 
dresses,  and  dialects  were  natural,  the  very  presence 
of  which  would  "  make  the  Jew  feel  doubly  that  he  was 
one,^^  by  creating  impressions  which  harmonized  with 
his  own  peculiarities,  and  enhance  the  effect  of  his 
religion  and  language.  For  even  the  religions  of  the 
two  people,  however  diverse  in  other  respects,  had  one 
principle  in  which  they  both'  agreed, — the  confession  of ' 
the  unity  of  God :  in  the  mosque  it  was  syllabled  in 
the  Allalm  la  illaha  ilia  hu,^  and  in  the  synagogue  it 
took  expression  in  the  more  sacred  Shemd  Israely  Yehi- 
vah  Moheinu  Yehovah  Echdd,  (Dent.  vi.  4.) 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Geonastic  period  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  however  numerous,  thriving  in  worldly  wealth, 
or  well  educated,  in  general  knowledge  were  greatly 
behind  their  eastern  brethren  in  rabbinical  learning. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  those  studies  among  them,  by  the  influence  of 
Moses,  a  rabbin  of  the  school  of  Sherira  Gaon,  who, 

*  Sefardim,  p.  162.  *  Alkoran,  64,  13. 
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with  three  others  of  his  brethren,  had  been  taken 
prisoners  when  on  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  been  sold  into  skvery.  Moses  was  brought  in  this 
state  to  Cordova,  and,  having  obtained  Hberty  enough 
to  attend  the  synagogue,  he  ventured,  ill  dressed  as  he 
was,  in  the  sackcloth  of  a  slave,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
discussion  of  some  questions  on  the  law.  Becoming 
thus  known  to  the  inquirers  after  rabbinical  knowledge 
in  Cordova,  he  unfolded  such  stores  of  that  kind  of 
esrodition  as  not  only  to  win  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  but  to  prepare  his  way  to  the  chief  seat  of 
instruction,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Cordovan  king, 
Hashem  11.,  who  himself  received  instruction  from 
him  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  peculiar  people  who 
formed  so  considerable  a  section  of  his  subjects.  Moses 
was  followed  in  the  presidency  of  the  Cordovan  syna- 
gogue by  his  son  Enoch,  who  for  many  years  maintained 
an  equal  reputation. 

But  it  was  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Babylonian 
schools,  and  the  influx  of  a  multitude  of  oriental 
scholars  into  Spain,  that  Hebrew  science  received  so 
decisive  an  impulse  in  that  country  as  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  its  progress.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Jewish  mind  in  that  and  other  Mahometan 
countries  was  now  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  when 
the  Talmud  was  first  promulged  either  in  Palestine  or 
Iran;  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  scientific  and  literary 
culture  of  their  Islamite  fellow-subjects,  the  great 
question  which  the  heads  of  the  synagogue  had  now 
before  them  was.  How  to  retain  the  ascendancy  of 
rabbinism,  and  yet  not  restrain  among  their  people  the 
benefits  of  the  more  extensive  educational  movements 
wrhich  were  displaying  themselves  around  them.  They 
attempted  this, — 
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1.  By  the  establishment  of  collegiate  fonndations  of 
their  own,  where  a  liberal  education  could  be  prose- 
cuted by  Hebrew  youth  under  rabbinical  influence. 
Such  schools  arose  in  Arragon,  Navarre,  Castile,  Alcala, 
Catalonia,  Zaragossa,  Burgos,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Tara- 
gona,  and  Lucena;  while  in  Italy  similar  institutiona 
were  found  at  Mantua,  Lucca,  and  other  places;  and  in 
France  at  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Lunel,  and  Marseilles. 
Tlie  principal  of  each  college  took  the  title  of  noffid,  or 
"  prince,'^  equivalent  to  that  of  resA  metibtAa  in  the 
eastern  schools.  In  these  institutions,  under  the  care  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  a  multi- 
tude of  men  were  trained  whose  works  have  been  ever 
held  in  estimation  not  only  by  their  own  brethren,  but 
by  the  learned  of  the  Christian  church  as  well. 

2.  By  making  rabbinical  learning  the  basis  of  cilia 
forms  of  instruction.  They  wished  the  minds  of  thar 
students  to  be  pre-occupied  with  their  o^m  nataonal 
doctrines  and  traditions.  Thus  Salomo  ibn  Adradii 
na^ul  of  Barcelona,  went  so  far  as  to  enact  that  Gentile 
philosophy  should  not  be  studied  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  this  law 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  rabbins  at  large,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  a  troublesome  controversy. 

3.  By  the  translation  of  the  most  important  Talmud- 
ical  works  into  the  then  vernacular  Arabic,  so  giving 
the  rabbinical  institutes  a  status  in  the  modern  litera- 
ture.    The  Talmud  itself  was  so  translated  by  R.  Joseph. 

4.  By  the  more  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  itself. 

5.  By  the  sanctification  of  the  poetic  art  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue,  the  illustration 
of  Bibhcal  and  Talmudic  literature,  and  the  cherishing  of 
national  and  ancestral  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation ;  and, — 
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6.  By  regular  courses  of  popular  instruction,  distinct 
from  the  academical  course,  through  the  medium  of 
public  preaching  in  their  congregations. 

And  this  system  was  carried  out  so  efficiently  as  to 
develope  not  only  a  vigorous  religious  life  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  but  a  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amplitude  of 
this  Sephardite  literature,  we  will  first  inscribe  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  authors 
themselves. 

Jbhtjda  Chaitjg  was  a  native  of  Fez,  in  Africa, 
about  1025,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Spain.  He  brought  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages  to  bear  upon  the 
scientific  study  of  grammar,  and  won  the  appellation 
of  IU)9h  HammidaMilkim,  or  "Prince  of  the  Gram- 
marians.^' His  works  have  been  edited  by  L.  Dukes, 
with  the  title  of  Sifree  dAheduh  me-rosh  E.  Jehudah 
Chaiug.  (Frankfort,  1844,  8vo.) 

Alfes,  or,  more  correctly,  Isbael  Alfasi,  a  native 
of  Fez,  came  into  Spain  with  the  Marovide  Moors  in 
1088,  and  settled  at  Lucena,  where  he  held  the  office 
of  nagid  in  the  Hebrew  college.  His  reputation  as  a 
Talmudist  was  of  the  highest  kind,  and  his  Sefer  haha- 
lakoth,  a  compendium  of  the  Talmud,  (Basil.,  1602,) 
acquired,  from  the  first,  the  rank  of  a  text-book. 
Alfasi  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Samuel  Ha-nagid  was  a  scholar  of  Chaiug,  and 
maintained  the  reputation  of  his  master.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  a  good  treatise  on  the  method- 
ology of  the  Talmud,  of  which  a  condensed  German 
translation  is  given  by  Pinner,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Misketh  BerakotL  (See  page  188.) 

Bachja  ben  Josef,  who  was  a  judge  in  Zaragossa, 
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:.:  :"::  aiiiJIe  oc  the  eleventh  century,  had  the 
.:  H.i.SEsiD,  or  "tlie  Moralist,"  from  his  most 
:--r   T.rk,  Sf-W  CkoUtk   halUhafjoth,  "the  Book 
K-ear  Obligations,   or  Dnties;"   originally  written 
Ari-'ic :  rendered  into  Hebrew  by  Jehuda  ibn 

Nil- Its,  14l^«).    and  partly  by  Jos.  Ximchi.  (" 
I^t'^      This  work,  which  is  au  important  contribi 
••:  -rrlii-.'al  literature,  has  been  translated  into 
'  y  F-lr^tenthal,  ;Breslau,  1S36,)  Italian  (imitation) 
IV-xn  Ascaralli,   (Venice,  1610,)  Spanish  by 

Vfv.ice.    1703/^    and   Portuguese  by  Abbas,  (j 
107.'. 

Abilvhax  ibx  Esbll  (bex  Meib),  commonly 
A55:n  lU^RA,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  109£,  and 
d:  Rome  in  1 16  7.  A  man  of  prodigions  erudition, 
lAl-Jiiidist,  philosopher,  astronomer,  physician,  Eabalk^' 
.i!ii  poet.  His  greatest  reputation,  however,  f* 
licliieved  in  the  field  of  Scripture  exegesis;  and  Mr 
Co:n!neutaries  will  ever  command  the  esteem  of  all 
thorough  students  of  the  holy  volume,  whether  Jews  or 

C-lristVATlS. 

Works: — 1.  Commentaries  on  the  Hebrew  BiTJe. 
See  under  the  Order  of  Commentators.  2.  ArugaA' 
Li-^'IiohHa  :  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Edited  in 
the  periodical  Kerem  ChemeiL  (Prague,  1S39.)  I 
Lrr-^f^  haiialafh:  on  the  divisions  of  time.  {Kisrm 
Chemeily  ISiO.)  4.  Ye^*MJ  More  vasod  Torak:  on 
tradition  and  the  study  of  the  law.  (Constant.,  1580.) 

5.  Sod  hashem :  on  the  name  of  Grod.  (Furth,  1884.) 

6.  Sefer  moznaim:  an  excellent  Hebrew  grammar. 
(Augsburg,  1521.)  7.  Srfath  jefher :  explanation  of 
difficult  words  in  the  Bible.  (Presburg,  1838.)  8. 
SUrim :  religious  poems  and  hymns ;  and  a  number  of 
minor  treatises,  among  which  is  a  metrical  one  on  the 

of  chess,  whicVi  was  ^^il^^Si,  m\k  ^  Laitui  transla- 
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bion,  by  Hyde,  at  Oxford,  in  1694.     Many  of  his  other 
works  are  yet  unedited. 

Jehtjda  Ha  Levi  (ben  Samuel),  a  Castilian,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  became,  both  in  sacred  poetry  and 
moral  science,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  age.  IliglUy 
educated,  opulent,  and  ardently  religious,  he  consecrated 
his  life  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  truth.  His  poeti- 
cal works  {Skirim  u-mizmorim)  enrich  the  Sefiirdite  ritual 
with  some  of  its  choicest  lyrics ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
he  composed  a  Biwan  or  collection  of  anthems  and 
misceUaneous  poems,  a  large  selection  of  which  was 
published  by  Luzzatto  under  the  title  of  Bethulath  hatk 
Jehttda.  (Prague,  1846.)  Copious  specimens  of  the 
poetry  of  Jehuda  have  been  given  by  Leopold  Dukes?, 
[Zur  Kentniss  der  neu-Hebr.  Religidsen  Poesle,  Frank- 
fort,  1842,)  and  by  M.  Sachs  {Die  Religiose  Poesie  der 
hden  in  Spanien,  1845).  More  widely  known,  however, 
is  a  remarkable  w^ork  of  his,  the  Ktisari,  or  Cosri,  an 
imaginary  discussion  between  a  king  of  Khosar,  and  a 
heathen  philosopher,  a  Christian  divine,  a  Mahomc'tan, 
and  a  Hebrew  rabbi.  It  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  a 
chakan,  or  sovereign**  of  a  people  called  Khosars,  a 
iHirkoman  nation  inhabiting  the  district  between  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  (and  at  that  time,  about  a.d. 
r40,  powerful  enough,  from  their  commercial  prosperity 
md  military  prowess,  to  awaken  the  fears  and  insure 
;he  respect  both  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  monarchs,) 
lad  embraced  the  Jewish  reUgion.  To  one  of  his  suc- 
lessors  of  the  same  creed  Chasdai  bar  Isaac,  a  learned 
Jew  holding  office  in  the  palace  of  Cordova,  addressed 
a  letter  with  a  poetical  eulogium  which  is  still  extant ; 
and,  as   it   is  said,  received  an  epistle  in  reply,   the 

«  Hia  name  was  Bulan :  he  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  kings 
professing  the  same  faith.  The  subject  has  been  invcstij^atcd  by  Jost, 
Geseh.,  vi.,  120,  u.  Anhang. 

M   5 
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authenticity  of  which  is   not  so   probable  as  that  of 
Chasdai.      However  this  be,  the  circumstance  afford- 
ed to  Jehuda  Ha  Levi  the  topic  of  a  work  which  De 
Sacy  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  productions  of  the  Jewish  pen.    The  king 
is  aroused  to  a  solicitude  about  the  true  religion  by  a 
dream:    he   gathers   around   him  the  Epicurean,  the 
Christian,  the  Mahometan  sage,  and  a  Jewish  ch>aher 
named  Tischak  Sangari :  he  becomes,  in  the  course  of 
their  discussion,  convinced  that  a  merely  philosophical 
religion  cannot  be  reduced  to  sufBident   certainty  to 
meet  the  needs  of  human  existence.     Christianity  is 
not  without  liability  to  objection  in  some  respects,  and 
Mahometanism  in   many.      But   both   these  religions 
recognise  the  Divine  authority  of  Judaism,  the  doctrines 
of  which  are  distinguished  for  their  celestial  origin,  and 
have  the  impress  of  immutability :  so  he  embraces  it. 
We  are  to  recollect  that  the  writer  of  this  romance  was 
liimself  a  pious  and  earnest  Jew.     The  work  was  at 
first  composed  in  Arabic  with  the  title,  ''  The  Book  of 
Evidences  and  of  Argument,  for  a  Help  to  the  true 
Religion/'     Of  this  I  believe  there  is  a  MS.  at  Oxford. 
It  was  rendered  into  Hebrew  by  Jehuda  ibn  Tabon, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sefer  Ha-kosari  ;  (Fano,  1506 ; 
Leipzig,  1841;)  into  Spanish  by  Abendana;   (Amst, 
1663;)  into  Latin  by  Buxtorf,  Jun.;   (Basil.,  1660  j) 
into  German  by  Jolowicz.  (Leipzig,  1841.) 

Jehuda  Ha  Levi  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  died  while  praying  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
through  being  trampled  on  by  an  Arab  horseman,— a 
barbarian, — who  stood  by  at  first,  and  scoffed  at  him,  but, 
irritated  by  the  indifference  of  the  poor  Jew  to  his  ridi- 
cule, grew  angry,  and  put  an  end,  at  once,  to  the  prayer 
and  the  suppliant  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  charger. 

Moses  ibn  Esra,  of  Granada,  lived  in  the  first  quar- 
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ter  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  obtained  a  durable 
celebrity  as  a  Hebrew  poet.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  in  which  genius,  as  well  as  wealth,  was  an  heri- 
tage. "Works:  1. Zemiroth:  religious  poems  and  hymns 
for  festivals,  &c.  (Printed  in  the  Sefardim  Eitual.)  2. 
The  Biwan :  a  collection  of  poems,  lyrical,  occasional, 
and  devotional.  3.  Sefer  Ha-tarshisL  In  ten  "  gates  ^^ 
or  cantos,  comprising  1,210  strophes.  4.  Sefer  Haru- 
gath  habbosem :  a  manual  on  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
in  seven  chapters. 

Herr  Leopold  Dukes  has  given  a  monograph  on  this 
author,  with  copious  specimens  of  his  works :  Moses  hen 
Esra,  Darstellung  seines  Lebens,  u,  s,  w,  (Altona,  1839.) 
Abraham  ben  David  of  Toledo  was  the  author  of 
a  book  well  known  among  Jewish  students,  the  Sefer 
EcJcahala :  a  chonicle  of  tradition,  ^'  from  the  Creation 
till  the  author's  time,'^  1161.     It  has  been  commonly 
printed  with  the  Seder  Olam,  (First  edition,  Mantua, 
1514.)    This  Abraham  ben  David  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  of  that  name,  a  president  of  synagogue 
at  Beaucaire  a  century  after.    The  latter  was  an  extensive 
writer  in  Talmudical  controversy,  and  the  reputed  author 
of  one  of  the  standard  commentaries  on  the  Sefer  Jetsira, 
R.  MosES  bar  Nachman  (Ramban),  born  at  Gerona, 
1194;    retired  from  Spain   into  Judea,   having  made 
himself  odious  to  the  Spanish  clergy.     He  built  a  syna- 
gogue in  Palestine,  and  wrote  many  volumes.     His  Ig- 
geroth,  or  "Epistles,^^  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects  on 
morals  and  polemics.   (Constantmople,  1623 ;  Cracow, 
1594.)     In  Kahala  his  works  are  numerous  :  the  prin- 
cipal are  Sefer  Jia-emuna,  '^Book  of  the  Faith  -,"  (Const., 
1601 ;)  Biur  al  hattorahy  "  Introduction  to  the  Law;  '* 
(Pisa,  1514 ;)  Sithrey  Torah,  "the  Arcana  of  the  Law \' 
the  Orders  of  Salvation ;  Eden ;  the  Pomegranate ;  the 
Lily  of  Secrets ;  the  Square  Table,  &c.     Miscellaneous : 
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Hefer  Geula :  on  the  redemption  of  Israel.  Sefer  iaq^ 
qets,  "  the  Book  of  the  End :"  on  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah;  (MS.;)  Torath  ha- Adam:  on  the  duties  of 
man  in  life  and  death ;  a  Conference  with  a  Dominican ; 
and  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  king  of  Castile. 

Salomo  ibn  Adrath  (Rashba)^  had  been  a  student 
under  Moses  bar  Nachman,  and  became  president  of  the 
school  of  Barcelona^  and  a  kind  of  oracle  with  the  rab- 
bins of  the  East  and  West,  with  whom  he  maintained 
an  extensive  correspondence.  He  was  an  acute  thinker, 
an  enemy  to  all  equivocation,  and  an  advocate  of  the  open 
truth.  Works:  Shealoth  u-teshuvoth :  letters  on  law 
and  ritual  subjects;  (Lemberg,  1811;)  Iggeroth:  "Let- 
ters;" (Lemberg,  1809;)  Abodath  Aakkodesh:  on  sab- 
bath and  festival  observances;  (Venice,  1602;)  Tordh 
Jtabbaitky  "The  Law  of  the  House :'^  domestic  regula- 
tions, from  the  Tahnud;  (Prague,  1811;)  Perush  Ago- 
doth:  explanations  of  the  Agadoth ;  (Furth,  1766;) 
and  a  large  collection  of  Ckadrishim,  or  NovelhSy  dis- 
cussive  and  expository  of  Talmudic  law,  published  in 
successive  portions  and  times. 

Maimonides,  or  properly  Moshe  ben  Maimon  ibs 
Josef  (Rambam),®  was  born  on  the  Passover  Sabbath  of 
the  year  1135,  at  Cordova.     His  father,  who  had  beeu 
a  scholar  of  Joseph  Ha  Levi  at  Lucena,  was  himself  ^ 
distinguished  teacher,  and  a  dain  or  judge  in  Cordova- 
Moses  in  early  youth  did  not  give  much  promise  of  th^ 
eminence  he  afterward  attained.     But  his  father's  bars  J 
and  turbulent  care  for  the  developement  of  his  dormaiv 
faculties  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  unfolding  of  thos^^ 
powers  which  made  Maimuni  the  greatest  Hebrew  doc?^ 

^  That  is,  R.  Shal.  ben  Adr.  He  must  be  distinguished  froi 
another  "  Rashba,"  who  was  president  of  the  synagogue  of  Montpellie^ 

®  Ben  Maimon  is  expressed  by  Matmuni,  his  common  designatio 
among  learned  men.  He  has  also  the  cognomens  of  *'  the  Egyptian, 
"  the  Eagle  of  the  Rabbins,"  and  "  the  Light  of  the  West." 
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tor  of  the  age,  and  clothed  his  name  with  imperishable 
honour.     He  hved  at  a  time  when  science  and  learning  * 
were  in  their  highest  bloom  in  Spain,  and  when  the 
Jews  possessed  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.    With  free  access  to  all  the  fountains 
of  knowledge,  and  with  such  teachers  as  Averroes,  Ebn 
Tophail,  Ebn  Saig,  and  the  choicest  men  of  his  own 
nation,  Maimuni  became  a  paragon  of  learning.   He  was 
not  only  profoundly  conversant  with  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  the  kindred  Aramaic  dialects,  but  was  familiar  as 
well  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish  languages.    In  science, 
he  excelled  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  (after  the 
system  of  the  time,)  in  medicine  and  political  economy ; 
while,  as  a  theologian,  his  expanded  and  enUghtened 
views  of  divine  revelation  made  him  a  guide  to  his  co- 
religionists, and  enabled  him  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
the  studies  of  the  synagogue.     His  preceptor  Averroes 
had  broken  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Koran,  and 
had  become  what  we  should  call  a  philosophical  Deist. 
Maimonides,  without  imitating  him  in  relation  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud,  nevertheless  partook  of  his  love 
for  freedom  of  thought.     The  great  purpose  he  con- 
templated in  his  theological  writings  was  to  harmonize 
TalmuSism  with  the  written  law,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  the  latter  was  itself  founded  in  immutable  reason 
and  the  fitness  of  things.     But  in  accomplishing  the 
first  of  these  purposes  Maimonides  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  many  things  in  the  Talmudic 
writings  which  the  great  mass  of  his  rabbinical  brethren 
held  inviolably  sacred.     This  involved  him  in  extensive 
and  painful  controversies,  and  brought  him  in  fact  under 
the  ban  of  the  French  synagogue.      The  College  of 
MontpeUier  condemned  his  works  to  the  flames.     Many 
of  the  rabbins  of  Spain  and  Narbonne,  on  the  contrary, 
sided  with  Maimonides,  and  a  furious  war  of  words  and 
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anathemafi  was  sostained  between  them  far  nefzir  hK. 
a  century.     Bat  hu  works  were  deatined  to  oarHyt  dij 
angry  discussions  they  had   at  first  proToked,  izid  li, 
insure  their  author  the  homage  of  the  learned  is  il 
following  times.      The  high  esteem  of  the  Jevs  fiv 
Maimuni  has  been  expressed  in  their  well  known  styin^ 
J/j  Mo^heh  ad  Moakek  lo  qoom  hi  M(f4kel:   "FiMl 
5Ioses  (the  Lawgiver)  to  Moses  (Maimuni)  no  ooe  Imk 
arisen  like  Moses.'' 

Maimonides  was  fated  to  lead  an  unsettled  life.  Ik 
pressure  of  circumstances  and  the  unfiriendly  spzit  d 
his  antagonists  denied  him  the  repose  of  an  andistnifael 
home  for  any  great  length  of  time  at  one  place.  It 
1159  we  find  him  residing  at  Fez.  In  1165  he  wiiii 
Palestine,  and  subsequently  in  Egypt,  where  he  ohtuaei 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  Sultan  Sala-ed-din.  ite 
a  life  of  great  labour  and  vicissitude  he  died  on  the  13& 
of  December,  1204,  and  was  buried  in  the  Holy  Lani 

Works  of  Maimuni :    Class  I.  Biblical  axd  Thbo- 

LOGICAL : — 

1.  Sefer  HammiUwothy  the  "Book  of  Ordinance,* 
on  the  613  precepts  of  the  law.  Translated  froB 
Arabic  into  Hebrew  by  Sam.  ibn  Tabon.  (Const.,  1517; 
Wien,  18:35 ;  Edinburgh,  lately,  *.  a.) 

2.  Moreh  Nevukiniy  the  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed"  <f 
"Entangled.''  (Exod.  xiv.  3.)  Translated  into  Hebief 
from  tlie  Arabic  by  Ibn  Tabon.  This  is  properly  a  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  religion-philosophy  of  Jiwl*- 
ism,  embracing  a  great  mass  o£  scriptural  investigation. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  altogetters 
Imndrrjd  and  seventy-eight  chapters.  Portions  of  it  hafC 
been  translated  into  Erench,  by  Professor  Monk  of 
Paris,  in  his  Notice  snr  Saadia  Goon;  (Paris,  1838;) 
another  i)ortion  into  Latin,  in  "Sharpens  Dissertations; 
(Oxford,  1707 ;)  and  mto  English,  a  suflBcient  numbef 
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jf  chapters  to  make  an  octaYo  volume,  by  the  late 
Elev.  Dr.  James  Townley.  The  entire  work  has  been 
rendered  into  Latin  by  Jnstiniani :  R,  Mossei  ^gyptii 
Bux^  seu  Director  JMitantium,  &c.,  (Paris,  1520.) 
And  by  Buxtorf,  Jun.,  Doctor  Perplexorum.  (Basil., 
1629.)  Into  German,  the  first  part  by  Fiirstenthal,  Doc- 
tor Ferplexorunty  oder  Theologi8ch-philo9ophische  Eror- 
terungen  uber  die  Ueberehtstimmung  der  Mos.  und 
Babb.  Religionsquellen  mit  der  Philosophie,  With  the 
Hebrew  text.  (Krotoschin,  1838.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  work  has 
neither  place  nor  date.  The  latest  edition  is,  I  believe, 
that  of  Frankfort  am  Main,  1838.  With  Commentary, 
Venice,  1551.  On  this  and  the  other  principal  works 
of  Maimonides,  there  have  been  several  bulky  commen- 
karies ;  by  Duran  (Profiat)  Shem  Tob,  Bonan  ibn  Kres- 
cas,  Moses  Narbouni,  and  others. 

3.  Pirke  Hahitslacha:  two  chapters  on  the  soul 
and  future  blessedness.  (Salonica,  1567 ;  Amst.,  1765.) 

4.  Maamar  Techiath  Aammeteim:  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  (Constant.,  1569;  Prankfort  an  der 
Oder,  1776.) 

Class  II.  Eabbinical  : — 

1.  Sefer  Eammdor,  "The  Book  of  Illumination.^' 
Original  Arabic  title,  Ketab  Alsarag,  or  "  The  Book  of 
Elucidation : '^  an  extensive  exposition  of  the  Mishna. 
With  the  Mishna  text,  Naples,  ,1492 ;  Venice,  1546. 
Without  the  text,  Venice,  s,  a, ;  Kracow,  *.  a.  This 
work  has  been  also  published  various  times  in  separate 
portions,  translated  £|)m  Arabic  into  Hebrew:  as  the 
Order  Seraim,  by  Juda  Charisi ;  Moed,  by  Josef  Alfual ; 
Nashim,  by  Jacob  Akkasi ;  Nesikin,  by  Sal.  ben  Jacob ; 
Kodashin  and  Tolwrothy  by  Nethanel  Almali.  Separate 
portions,  with  Latin  translations,  by  Vorst,  Ulmann, 
Carpzov,  De  Veil,  Buxtorf,  Prideaux,  and  others. 
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2.  Mishneh  Torak :  more  commonly  known  by  flie 
title  of  Tad  Hachazakah,  "the  strong  Hand/'*  Agnnd 
systematic  exposition  of  the  whole  Jewish  law,  writtet 
and  oral,  in  four  parts,  comprising  fourteen  books;  eack , 
book  beiDg  divided  into  tractates,  and  they  again  into 
chapters  and  paragraphs;  (2  vols,  folio,  Soncino,  1490;)  i 
with  Commentary,  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  1835-42.)  Squ- , 
rate  portions  of  it  have  been  often  published,  and  soma 
of  them  with  Latin  translations.  German  translatiim 
comprise  the  part  called  Hilkoth  LeotA,  by  Lazaron; 
(Konigsberg,  1832;)  "The  First  Book,"  by  SoloweiczyL 
(Konigsberg,  1846.)  English  translations :  "The  Trac- 
tate on  Repentance,"  by  Skinner ;  "  The  First  Book,''  by 
B.  Hurwitz.  (London,  1850.)  I  may  here  also  recom- 
mend a  useful  volume  on  "  The  main  Principles  of  ^ 
Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews,"  a  selection  from  tlie 
Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides,  by  Hermann  H.  Ber- 
nard. (Cambridge,  1832.)  It  contains  seventy  pages  rf 
the  Hebrew  text,  an  English  translation,  glossary,  and 
notes,  with  tables  of  abbreviations. 

Class  III.  Scientific  : — 

1.  Biur  Miloth  Hahiggaion:  on  the  terminology 
of  logic,  in  fourteen  chapters.  In  Hebrew,  from  the 
Arabic,  by  Moses  ibn  Tabon,  Venice,  1550;  and  with 
Latin  translation,  Basil.,  1527.  With  Commentary  bj 
Mendelssohn,  Berlin,  1766 ;  and  with  Grerman  trana- 
lation,  Vienna,  1822. 

2.  Shemone  Perakim:  '"The  Eight  Chapters,"  psy- 
chological and  ethical,  founded  upon  the  book  Av(A 
(Naples,  1492 ;  Basil,  1804.)  Latin  translation  b/ 
Vythage:  Explicatio  R,M,Maimonidis  super  Patrum  Sen- 
tentias;  (Leyden,  1683;)  and  by  Mantino  :  Octo  CapiU 
R  M.  M,  (Bologna,  1526.)    German :   Die  Ethii  dei 

'  Probably  an  allusion  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  12 :    Lekol  hayad  hachax9k»% 
&c.,  "  In  all  that  strong  hand  which  Moses  showed,"  &c. 
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mides,  von  S.  Falkenheim.  (KoDigsberg,  1832.) 
I :  Les  huit  Chapitres  de  Maimonide,  (Paris,  1811.) 
^  Aphorisms  on  Medicine  i"  rendered  into  Hebrew 
tlian  Chamali,  from  the  original  Arabic,  under 
le  of  Perakim  lechocAma  harephua,  "  Chapters  on 
ience  of  Healing;^'  embodying  the  doctrines  of 
and  Hippocrates,  and  some  of  the  more  eminent 
n  physicians.  (Lemberg,  1834.)  Latin  trans- 
:  Apkorismi  R.  Mosis  Medici.  (Basil.,  1579.) 
?our  medical  treatises,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
.   In  manuscript  in  the  Oppenheimer  Library,  and 

edited  in  the  Kerem  Chemed.   (Prague,  1838.) 
translation :  Regimen  Sanitatis.  (Venice,  1514.) 
ong  the  minor  and  miscellaneous  works  of  Maimuni 
is  a  large  collection  of  correspondence  on  rab- 
.  and  other  subjects. 
AHiM,  the  son  of  Moses  Maimuni,  was  bom  in 

and  died,  18th  of  Kisleu,  1234.  He  followed 
ther  in  the  oversight  of  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
in  Egypt.  He  wrote,  in  Arabic :  1.  Kitab  el 
I :  a  treatise  on  the  Hagadoth.  A  Hebrew  trans- 
is  given  in  the  Kerem  Chemed,  1836.  2.  Maa- 
'ruskelmi :  a  popular  romance,  inculcative  of  the 
ness  of  an  oath;  written  originally  in  Arabic; 
lied  in  Hebrew;  (Const.,  1518;)  in  Latin  by  Wa- 
l  in  his  Exercitationes  VaricB  ;  (Altorf,  1687 ;)  and* 
rman,  with  the  title  of  Die  Ldinonenfurstin,  ein 
'hen,  in  the  Judische  Gil  Bias,  (Leipzig,  1834.) 
ahim  Maimuni  wrote  also  on  various  passing 
•s  of  Talmudism. 

son  David,  bom  in  Egypt  in  1222,  was  the 

•  of  a  kind  of  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch. 

lUDA    iBN    TiBBON,    or    Tabon,    of    Granada, 
Iamuel  his  son,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 

•  of  translation.      Thoroughly   conversant  with 
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Arabic  and  Hebrew,  they  transferred  some  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  the  Arabico-Jewish  literature  into  the 
latter  language,  and  thus  contributed  to  preserve  them, 
and  to  promote  their  circulation.  In  looking  over  the 
foregoing  list  of  the  works  of  Maimonides,  the  value  of 
these  efforts  will  be  apparent. 

Isaac  ben  Sahula,  1250,  is  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  Mosul  Haqqedtnoney,  ''The  Proverbs  of 
the  Ancients :"  a  rhythmical  work,  which  is  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  style. 

The  family  of  the  ICimchis  was  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  several  of  them  had  occupied  high  offices  both  in 
school  and  synagogue.  Joseph  Kimchi  and  his  two 
sons,  Moses  and  David,  were  among  the  most  eminent 
rabbins  of  this  period.  The  father  presented  some 
choice  contributions  to  the  hymnology  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  displayed  his  zeal  for  Judaism  by  his 
polemical  works  against  Christianity.  His  son  Moses 
excelled  as  a  grammarian.  Darke  Lishon  hakhodeik 
"The  Way  to  the  holy  Language :''  a  grammar;  (Pa- 
dua, 1504;)  with  notes  by  Elias  Levita.  (Leyden, 
1631.)  A  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Munster. 
(Basil.,  1531.)^  But  the  younger  brother  David  was  the 
greatest  man  of  the  family.  Some  dispute  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Spain  or  of  France.  In  his 
own  works  he  is  mentioned  as  David  Kimchi  Ha^efarii' 
He  lived,  however,  in  communion  with  the  French  Jews, 
at  least  with  those  of  Narbonne,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy  about  the  Moreh  Nevuhm  of 

^  Other  works  of  Joseph  Kimchi:  Sefer  habberith:  a  polemic 
against  Christianity,  in  a  dialogue  between  Maamin,  a  believer,  and 
Min,  a  heretic;  (printed,  with  other  pieces,  at  Const.,  1710;)  Sefef 
Milkamothy  on  the  same  subject ;  and  some  commentaries  on  the  Bible- 
Moses  Kimchi  wrote  also  a  Comment  on  the  Proverbs,  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  Read  Lie  Familie  Kimchi^  by  L.  Dukes,  in  Der  Orient  fif 
1850. 
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Aaimonides^  labouring  zealously  to  bring  those  injuri* 
ns  dissensions  to  a  pacific  end.  For  this  purpose  he 
leted  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the  contending 
puties^  but  found  their  passions  at  that  stage  of  the 
iftar  to  be  too  strong  to  be  quelled  by  the  influence  of 
)us  arguments  and  persuasions.  The  correspondence 
thich  has  survived  on  this  subject  shows  Kimchi  to 
li&ve  been  a  man  of  clear  and  cahn  judgment  and  good 
temper.  Kabbi  David  is  greatly  esteemed  by  Hebrew 
scholars  and  biblical  students  for  his  valuable  labours 
A  the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  holy  tongue, 
«nd  for  his  masterly  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 
Of  the  latter  we  will  give  a  list  under  the  head  of  the 
commentators.  His  philological  works  are  the  Se/er 
iRilol:  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  great  worth, 
(Const.,  1522;  Purth,  1792.)  The  Se/er  Shoraahim, 
W  "  Book  of  Roots/^  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
file  MikloL  (Published  separately,  Naples,  1490 ;  Ber- 
K  1838.) 

The  MiUol  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Pagni- 
Iffls ;  (Paris,  1549 ;)  and  also,  with  modifications,  by 
Jfeachlin,  Pellican,  and  Guidacier.  Prom  the  initials 
jxf  Babbi  David  Kimchi,  this  author  takes  the  technical 
ttune  of  RadaL 

BsNJAMiN  BEN  JoNA,  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

toy,  devoted  his  life  to  researches  on  the  state  of  the 

various  colonies  of  the  Hebrew  people,  both  in  the 

East  and  West.      He  travelled,  for  this  purpose,  in 

several  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.      His 

well  known  work,  the  Massavoth,  or  ^^  Wanderings  of 

E.  Benjamin,'^  gives  the  result.    This  curious  book  of 

teavels  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Arias 

Montanus  at  Antwerp  in  1622,  and  by  L'Empereur  at 

Leyden. 

Jbhuda  Cmamsi  ben  Salomo  (Alcharisi),  ^loVi^JaVj 
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a  native  of  Granada,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  Hispanian  Jewish 
literati.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Babylonia; 
and  laboured,  as  an  author,  both  as  a  translator  and  a 
poet  of  the  first  order.  As  one  of  the  translation 
school  of  Granada,  he  rendered  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  1.  The  Commentary  of  Maimonides  on  the 
Seder  Zeraim.  2.  The  same  rabbi's  "  Introduction  to 
the  Mishna,''  given  in  some  of  the  editions  of  that  book. 
3.  Selections  from  the  Greek  Philosophers,  [Miisari  /ut- 
pAilosophim,)  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Honein  bar 
Isaac.  (Riva  di  Trento,  1562.)  4.  Sefer  ha-nefesh:  the 
Be  Animd,  from  Galen.  (Venice,  1519.)  5.  Shir  d 
Refiiah,  on  healing  and  medicine;  a  didactic  poem 
from  the  Arabic  of  Abd  el  Eachman;  (Eerrara,  1552;) 
and,  6.  The  MoreA  Nevukim  of  Maimonides. 

But  the  true  fame  of  Alcharisi  rests  on  his  own 
poetical  works ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  under  the 
Peitanim. 

In  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Hebrew  poets,  a  special 
reference  should  be  also  made  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  of  them,  Salomo  ben  Jehuda  Gabirol,  of  whom 
Alcharisi  pronounces  that  he  surpassed  all  Hebrew 
poets  before  him,  and  that  all  since  his  time  have  taken 
his  works  for  their  models.  He  was  born  at  Malaga  in 
1035,  studied  and  wrote  at  Zaragossa,  and  died  at 
Valencia  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

For  his  poetical  works  see  under  the  Peitanim. 
Those  written  in  prose  are  either  ethical  or  philosophic, 

1.  Tikkun  Midwoth  hannefesh^  "The  Correction  of 
the  Manners  of  the  Soul.''  In  this  moral  treatise  man 
is  contemplated  after  the  kabalistic  idea,  as  the  micro- 
cosm, and  viewed  in  his  relation  to  the  macrocosm. 
The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  referring  in  each  to 
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me  of  the  five  senses,  and  under  each  descanting  on  the 
irtues  and  vices  associated  with  its  improvement  or 
.base.     (Biva  di  Trento,  1562  ;  Luneville,  1804.) 

2.  Mihchar  nappeninim:  a  collection  of  ethical 
entences  from  the  Greek  and  Arabian  philosophers; 
Soncino,  1484;  Hamburg,  1844;)  with  Latin  transla- 
ion,  (Frankfort  a.  M.  1630 ;)  German,  Perles  Atmoahl, 
\oc,  (Hamburg,  1844.) 

3.  Makor  Chaim,  "The  Fountain  of  Life : "  a  philo- 
jophico-kabalistic  work,  MS.  A  portion  edited  by 
Dukes  in  his  Ehrensdulen, 

Abraham  ibn  Chasdai,  about  1240,  chief  rabbi  of 
Barcelona.  1.  Sefer  Hattaphuach :  an  adaptation  from 
Aristotle ;  subject,  the  soul,  its  faculties  and  immortality, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (Ven.,  1519).  2.  Sefer  han- 
vefesh :  an  imaginary  discourse  of  Galen  with  his  dis- 
ciples, a  translation  from  the  Arabic.  (Venice,  1519.) 
3.  Sefer  Moazney  Zedeh :  a  compendium  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, in  thirty-two  parts,  written  first  in  Arabic. 
(Leipzig,  1839.)  4.  Ben  hammeleh  vehannazlr,  "The 
Prince  and  the  Dervish:'^  an  ethical  romance.  (Con- 
stant., 1518;  Livorno,  1836.) 

E.  Levi  ben  Gershom  (Ealbag),  called  also  Leon 
DE  Banolas,  was  grandson,  on  the  mother^s  side,  to 
Eamban.  Born  at  Banolas,  in  Catalonia,  and  brought 
up  to  the  medical  profession,  he  removed  to  France, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  died  at  Per- 
pignan,  in  1307.  His  principal  work,  Milchamoth 
Tehovah,  treats,  1.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on 
which  tliere  are  fourteen  chapters.  2.  On  dreams  and 
prophecy,  eight  chapters.  3.  On  the  omniscience  of  God, 
and  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and  religion,  six 
chapters.  4.  On  Providence,  viewed  from  the  philo- 
sopliical  and  religious  stand-points,  seven  chapters. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  a  cosmogony, 
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designed  to  show  the  harmony  between  the  statementil 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  (Bin 
di  Trento,  1560.)  His  commentaries  on  Scripture  me. 
given  under  that  head. 

Bachja  ben  Asher,  a  dai7i  or  judge  in  Zaragossi^ 
in  1291,  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateucl, 
"Grammatical,  Philosophical,  Allegorical,  and  Kabd^ 
istical,"  condensing  much  of  the  former  commentator 
(Pesaro,  1507.)  And  besides  a  Comment  on  Job^ 
(Amst.,  1768,)  and  a  collection  of  §ixty  deraskai  or 
sermons,  he  wrote  a  curious  book  on  food  and  meab, 
Sefer  Shdchan  Arba,  "The  Book  of  the  Square  Table;" 
on  the  times  of  eating ;  the  mystical  significations  of  food; 
the  moral  import  of  fasting;  the  manners  of  the  table; 
the  feasts  of  the  ancients;  the  festivals  of  the  Justin 
the  world  of  blessedness.  (Pirst  edition,  Mantua,  withool 
date;  last  edition,  Wilna,  1818.) 

Jacob  bar  Asher  ben  Jechiel  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  native  of  Germany,  but  came,  in  1306,  into  Spain, 
and  settled  at  Toledo,  where  he  died,  12th  of  Tham- 
muz,  1340.     Among  Christian  divines  he  is  best  known 
by  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  {Baal  Hatturim,)  and 
by  his  Parparot/i  al  hattorahy  or  explanations  of  wcods 
and  phrases  in  the  law.     But  among  Jews  his  renown 
lies  in  his  great  achievement,  the  Arbaa  Turdi,  of 
"  Pour  Orders  *,"  a  grand  compendium  of  rabbinical  pw* 
scrip tions,  ritual  and  legal,  giving  a  resumi  of  the  whole 
Talmudic  literature  of  the  Amoraim,  Geonim,  and  chifil 
doctors,  down  to  his  own  time.  (Mantua,  1476.)    The 
Arhaa  Tivrmi  consists  of  four  parts  or  orders  (I5«n»)i 
each  order  arranged  into  constitutions  {/lalaiotX),  9sA 
each  halaka  into    sections  {simenim).      The  first  part 
is  called  Tur  Orach  Chaiim,  "The  Path  of  Life;''  (Psahn 
xvi.  11;)  the  second,  Tur  YoreJi  dea,  "He  shall  teaA 
Xnowledge ;''  (lsa\.  xxxm.  ^  -^  >(k^^\x.\»  TSw  CKiwlei 
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\i&sipae,  "The  Breastplate  of  Judgment/'  (Exod. 
Dwiii.  15 ;)  and  the  fourth,  Tur  Men  Haezer,  "  The  Stone 
q(  Help/'  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  The  first  part  has  twenty- 
•BTCQ  halakoth,  on  things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of 
Cted;  the  second,  thirty-one,  on  manners,  customs, 
ioiod,  &c. ;  the  third,  thirty-eight,  relating  to  forensic 
■ntters;  and  the  fourth,  five,  on  the  laws  of  husband 
■ndwife. 

This  masterly  production,  which  gave  to  its  author 
"ike  cognomen  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known,  of 
JBad  Hatturim,  or  "  Master  of  the  Orders,''  has  been 
ie-pubUshed  many  times,  either  wholly,  or  each  order 
separately,  and  with  an  immense  mass  of  annotations 
\]  different  rabbis.  For  instance,  the  entire  work ; 
^Mantua,  1476;)  the  Jore  dea;  (Berlin,  1787 ;)  as  like- 
"^rise  the  Men  Haezer  and  the  other  two  parts,  with 
commentaries.  .The  scholia  of  Baal  Hatturim  on  the 
Boly  Scriptures  are  set  down  under  their  proper  head 
in  another  section. 

AsHER  BEN  Jechiel  died  at  Toledo  in  1327,  leaving 
munerous  works  on  Jewish  law,  which  have  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  learned  of  his  people.  They  com- 
prise commentaries  on  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna  and 
Talmud,  and  decisions  gathered,  or  reasoned  out,  from 
the  latter.  These  law  works  have  been  published  in 
separate  portions,  and  at  different  times.  He  was,  also, 
the  author  of  a  more  inviting  little  book,  called  Sefer 
Hannaga,  a  moral  treatise  addressed  as  a  testament  to 
iris  son.  (Vienna,  1791.) 

Isaac  Israeli  was  a  scholar  of  Asher  ben  Jechiel  at 

Toledo,   along  with   his  brother   Israel,  who   became 

eminent  as  an  Arabic  scholar  and  critic.     Isaac  wrote 

a  scientific  book  on  chronology  in  its  connexion  with 

astronomy  and  mathematics :    title,  Yesod  Olam^  "  The 

of  the  World/'  (Berlin,   1848.)      Isaac  lst^\^ 
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lived  under  Alfonso  X.,  and  was  a  member  of  tk  astro- 
nomical academy  founded  by  him. 

Josef  Albo,  rabbi  of  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  ab«4| 
1415,  wrote  his  &efer  Ikkarim,  '^Book  of  EoiuA-^ 
tions :"  a  philosophical  view  of  the  theology  of  JiA' 
ism.  The  spirit  of  this  treatise  is  conciliatory:  h 
concedes  the  doctrine  on  the  Messiah  in  silence,  and 
expatiates  on  what  he  considered  tlie  three  fundamentd. 
momenta  of  the  Jewish  faith, — the  being  and  perfectioM 
of  God,  the  reality  of  future  rewards  and  punishment^ 
and  the  revealed  economy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  (Sonciwii 
1486.)  The  work  is  written  in  difficult  rabbinical 
Hebrew,  and  has  been  carefully  explained  by  anno- 
tations in  the  OhelJacob  of  Jacob  ben  Samuel;  (Frei- 
burg, 1584;)  the  Ets  shatul  of  Gedalja  Liipschutz, 
with  the  text;  (Venice,  1618;)  and  in  an  Historisdn 
Einleitung  zu  Alhds  Ikkarhn,  von  Ludwjg  Schlesinghl 
(Frankfort  am  M.,  1844.)  A  Latin  translation  vas 
made  by  Genebrard.  (Paris,  1566.) 

These  are  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Sepharfi 
scholars ;  but  along  with  them  lived  and  laboured  a 
numerous  band  of  authors,  whose  works  of  themselves 
form  a  vast  library.  Of  the  principal  of  these  it  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  following  conspectus. 

I.  In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism,  in 
addition  to  the  great  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures 
hereafter  mentioned,  we  must  here  set  down : — 

The  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Moae 
Gikatiha;  (in  MS.  at  Oxford;)  the  treatise  of  Bar 
Nachman  on  the  613  precepts;  the  "Considerations 
on  the  Pentateuch,"  grammatical  and  kabalistical,  of 
Bachja  ben  Asher;  the  "Depths  of  the  Law,"  or 
explanations  of  difficult  passages,  by  Salomo  bar  Enoch; 
and  the  Oheh  M'uhpat  of  Simon  Duran,  a  treatise  on 
the  book  of  Job.  (Yen.,  1598.) 
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II.  In  Theology,  dogmatic  and  moral : — 

The  dogmatic  of  Judaism,  by  Hasdai  Kreskas,  with 
le  title  of  Or  Adomi,  "The  Light  of  the  Lord/' 
Perrara,  1555.)     A  logical  masterpiece. 

That  on  the  unity  of  God,  and  on  Divine  Providence, 
Y  Moses  of  Narbonne. 

The  Aria  Turim,  or  Four  Orders,  of  Abraham  ben 
ehuda,  (1253,)  on  the  existence  of  God,  Providence, 
le  final  cause,  and  the  disputed  cessation  of  the 
[osaic  law,  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 

The  SAaar  Hashamaim,  "  Gate  of  Heaven,^'  by  Isaak 
)n  Latif :  a  philosophic  dogma  system  in  four  parts, 
fot  edited. 

Abraham  ibn  Esra's  Jesod  moreh  vesod  Torah:  on 
radition,  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the 
iw.  (Const.,  1530.) 

The  Tabernacle  of  Testimony,  by  Shem  Tob  of  Leon. 

The  FountaiQ  of  Life,  an  exposition  of  the  law,  by 
hemuel  Sursa. 

The  Crown  of  the  Law,  and  the  Golden  Song,  of 
)avidVidal  of  Toledo. 

The  Gate  of  Penitence,  by  Joseph  of  Gerona. 

Moses  of  Leon's  Nefesh  ha-hochma :  on  the  soul,  the 
bate  after  death,  and  the  resurrection.     (Basil.,  1608.) 

The  Tseda  la-Berek  of  Menachem  bar  Serach  of 
Jcala :  an  entire  view  of  rabbinical  Judaism  in  327 
hapters.  (Ferrara,  1554.) 

Bachja  ben  Josefs  "  Book  of  the  Law  on  the  Duties 
f  the  Heart.''  {Sefer  Torath  choboth  hallehaboth,)  This 
opular  manual  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  of 
^hich  an  edition.  Yen.,  1548 ;  and  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
jeipzig,  1846 ;  with  Comment,  Vienna,  1797 ;  German 
translation,  by  Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1836. 

The  Ahqath  Rokel  of  E.  Machir  of  Toledo  :  a  Jewish 
schatology,  in  three  parts.     1.  On  the  advent  of  the 
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Messiah,  the  resurrection,  judgment,  and  the  world  to 
come.  2.  On  rewards  and  punishments,  heaven  and 
hell.     3.  On  the  oral  law.  (Bimini,  1526.) 

Juda  ben  Josef  of  Zaragossa :  on  the  positive  precepts. 

The  theological  works  of  the  Ejmchi's,  and  of  Josef 
Albo,  mentioned  hereafter. 

Josef  ben  Caspi's  illustrations  of  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
and  the  Perush  sefer  hammidoth  PAristo,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Ethics,  by  Josef  ben  Shem  Tob.  (Berlin, 
1791.)  The  same  author  wrote  a  work  on  "  the  Glory 
of  God,  as  seen  in  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  in  the  Mosaic 
Law/'  As  an  elegant  ethical  composition,  we  must  not 
omit  the  Hapenina  of  Jededja  ben  Abraham,  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Avoth  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  nor  the 
Menorath  ha-Maor  of  Israel  Alnaqua,  a  complete  store- 
house of  moral  sentences. 

In  devotional  theology  should  be  specially  noted  the 
Perush  ha-Berakoth  veha-Tephiloih  of  David  Abudi- 
rahim,  or  Abudrahan,  of  Seville,  1340 :  a  commentary 
on  the  Sefardite  ritual.  (Lisbon,  1490 ;  Amst.,  1726.) 

Among  the  theologic  Hebrew  writings  of  this  period, 
some  are  strongly  polemical  against  Christianity.  Such 
is  the  book  of  Profiat  Duran  on  "The  Confusion  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  "Exposition  of  the  Christian  Paith,'' 
by  Simon  Duran.  The  Kelimath  Haggoim  of  Eabbi 
Kreskas,  in  twelve  chapters,  against  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Joseph  Kimchi^s  Sefer  Habberithy  a  con- 
troversial dialogue ;  and  the  Teshuvoth  Lanozrin,  or  "An- 
swers to  the  Nazarenes,^^  on  the  Messianic  Psahns,  by 
David  Kimchi.  (Altorf,  1644;  Konigsberg,  1847.)  The 
ChazutJi  Kashiy  or  "Grievous  Vision,^'  of  Isaac  Arama 
of  Zamora.  (Sabionetta,  1551.)  "The  Stronghold  of 
the  Faith,''  by  Moses  Kohen  of  Tordesilla;  and  "The 
Touchstone  "  of  Rabbi  Shipruth. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  opponents 
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f  Christianity  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  injuries 
rhich  their  people  had  received,  and  were  still  receiving, 
rona  its  professors ;  and  also  from  an  ignoratio  elenchi 
f  mistaking  European  Popery  and  Asiatic  superstition 
>r  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Talmtjdical  Works. 

Samuel  Nagid  of  Cordova,  (1055,)  best  known  by  his 
}Ialma  ha-Talmud,  an  Introduction  to  the  Talmud, 
Ven.,  1545,)  and  embodied  in  some  of  the  more 
aodern  introductions. 

Isaac  bar  Eeuben  of  Barcelona:  (1078:)  legal 
locuments:  on  buying  and  selling.  Contributions  to 
he  Tosafoth. 

Isaac  Alfes  of  Lucena :  {oh,  1103  :)  Sefer  Hahalakoth : 
i  compendium  of  the  Ilalakas  of  the  whole  Talmud. 
;Basil.,  1602  ;  and  with  Commentary,  Wilna,  1832.) 

Josef  ben  Meir :  Tosafoth :  notices  of  the  various 
Jodices  of  the  Talmud.     Constitutions. 

Jehuda  ben  Barsillai  (Barceloni) :  Sefer  ha-ittim,  a 
collection  of  Talmudic  prescriptions. 

Eabbenu  Nissim  abu  Alfarag  of  Gerona :  Decisions. 
Elucidations  of  Gemara. 

Salomo  ibn  Adrat  of  Barcelona  (Eashba) :  Chaduskim, 
>r  novellas  on  various  books  of  the  Talmud ;  forming  a 
liscussive  exposition  of  most  of  that  work.  They  are 
dited  in  detached  portions,  and  at  various  places  and 
imes  j  Berakoth,  for  example,  with  Gittin  and  Chull'm, 
Amst.,  1715.) 

Isaac  Aboab  of  Castile :  Menorath  Hamaory  the  ethics 
if  the  Talmud,  in  seven  parts.  (Yen.,  1544.) 

Isaac  Canpanton  of  Castile  (1463) :  Darke  hattalmud: 
he  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  and  rules  for  under- 
tanding  it.  (Mantua,  1593.) 

Zecharia  Hallevi   of    Barcelona :   exercises   prelimi- 
lary  to  the  reading  of  the  Talmud. 
N  2 
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Joshua  ben  Josef:  '^The  Ways  everlasting/'  An 
introduction  to  the  Talmud. 

IV.  Grammar  aio)  Lexicography. 

Jehuda  Chaiug :  Sefer  Othivoth,  (Frankfort  a.  M., 
1844.)  Sefer  Paali  hakkapel:  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 
(Frankfort  a.  M.,  1844.) 

Jona  aben  Gannach,  Cordova :  (he  had  also  the 
Arabic  name  of  Abul  Walid  Merw&n :)  a  lexicon,  or 
book  of  roots,  of  which  fragments  were  printed  at 
Prague  in  1841,  in  Kerem  Chemid,  v.,  pp.  34-47. 

Josef  Kimchi:  Sefer  Hazzikaron,  "The  Book  of 
Memory.^'     A  grammar. 

David  Kimchi:  Sefer  Miklol,  "The  Book  of  Perfec- 
tion." A  Hebrew  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Most 
valuable.     (Constant.,  1522 ;  Furth,  1793.) 

Sefer  Hasharashim :  "  The  Book  of  Boots :  '^  a  leiicon 
well  known.  (Naples,  1490;  Berlin,  1838.) 

Moses  Kimchi,  Darke  Luhon  Hakkodesk,  "The 
Ways  of  the  Holy  Language.'^  A  grammar.  (Padua, 
1504.)  With  notes  by  Ehas  Levita.  (Leyden,  1631, 
Elzevir :  beautiful.)  A  Latin  translation  was  pubhshed 
by  Seb.  Munster.  (Basil.,  1531.) 

Samuel  ben  Tibbon :  a  dictionary  of  philosophical 
terms  introduced  into  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

Aben  Esra :  Mozne  lAshon  Hakkodesky  "  The  Balances 
of  the  Holy  Language :''  a  systematic  grammar.  (Augs- 
burg, 1521;  OflFenbach,  1794.) 

Sefer  TsachutJi:  critical  disquisitions  on  Hebrew 
grammar.  (Venice,  1546;  Furth,  1827.) 

Sefath  Jether :  explanations  of  difficult  words  in  the 
Bible.  (Presburg,  1838.) 

David  Kohen  of  Seville :  an  Arabic  dictionary  in 
Ilabbinical  characters. 

Profiat  Duran  of  Arragon:  MaaseA  JSpAod,  "The 
Work  of  theEphod: 
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David  ben  Salomon :  ''The  Tongue  of  the  Learned/' 
.  grammar;  and  a  treatise  on  metres,  translated  into 
jatin  by  Genebrard. 

Jehuda  ibn  Baldm,  Toledo :  on  the  Hebrew  verb ; 
n  the  particles;  Hebrew  homonjmics.  Never  fully 
dited;  portions  of  them  may  be  found  in  Fiirsfs 
Orient,  Nos.  29  and  42.  Jehudah  wrote  also,  Sefer 
^aamey  hammigra,  a  treatise  on  the  accents  of  the 
lebrew  Bible,  (Paris,  1665,  and  twelve  chapters  of  it 
Lt  Bodelheim,  1808,)  and  Meamer  he-tcuimey,  &c.,  i.  e., 
I  discourse  on  the  accents  in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
fob,  a  fragment  of  which  was  also  printed  by  Mercier 
it  Paris,  in  1556. 

Moses  Chiquitilla,  Cordova :  Sefer  Othivoth  hannuach : 
on  the  quiescent  letters.  (Prankfort  a.  M.,  1844.) 

V.  Logic  and  Ehbtoric. 

Moses  ibn  Tibbon :  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  Hebrew. 

Josef  ibn  Kaspi  of  Barcelona:  Tseror  hakkeseph, 
"The  Bundle  of  Money  :^'  (Prov.  vii.  20:)  a  manual 
of  logic  compiled  from  Abumassar  and  Averroes.  MS. 
in  the  Vatican. 

Moses  of  Narbonne :  commentaries  on  the  Logic  of 
Algazali.     MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

Vidal  of  Narbonne :  comment  on  the  same  text-book. 

Li  the  department  of  logic  the  Jews  in  Spain,  in 
common  with  the  Arabians,  were  disciples  of  Aristotle. 
Their  objection  to  him  as  a  Greek  author  had  been 
overcome  by  an  imaginary  discovery  that  the  Stagyrite 
was  a  relative  of  their  own,  of  the  Benjamite  family  of 
Koliah.  Others,  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  were 
persuaded  that  Aristotle  had  received  his  knowledge 
from  Simon  the  Just. 

VI.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Moses  ibn  Tibbon :  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euchd's 
Elements,  and  the  Tables  of  Alferg. 
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Alhadeb:  Opus  Artifidasum:  on  arithmetic.  "The 
precious  iDstrument  :*'  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe. 

ProfiatDuran:  Choshebha-ephod:  amanualof  astronomy. 

Abraham  ben  Chijja :  (1156:)  Sefer  Tsurath  ha-^etz: 
the  science  of  astronomy  opened^  in  ten  parts.  (BasiLi 
1546.)     Sefer  Cheshhon  ha-ibbur :  on  the  calendar. 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  1.  Sefer  hammisphar:  on  arith- 
metic, in  MS.  Vide  Notice  mr  un  MS.  Hebraique  k 
Traite  d'Aritimetique  d'Ibn  Ezra.  (Metz,  1841.)  2. 
Sefer  kely  nechosheth:  "The  Book,  of  the  Brasen 
Instrument/'  i.  e.,  the  astrolabe.  (Konigsberg,  1845.) 
3.  Sefer  Hammaoroth :  on  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and 
on  critical  days:  astrological.  (Rome,  1544.) 

Moses  of  Kiriath-Jearim,  astronomer  to  Alonzo  X.: 
"TheBookofCircles.^' 

Jehuda  ben  Moses  Kohen,  of  Toledo,  translated  the 
astronomical  works  of  Avicenna  into  Spanish. 

Isaac  ibn  Latif :  (1280 :)  Tsurath  ha-olam:  a  cosmol(^. 

Israel  Israeli  ben  Josef  of  Toledo :  (1312  :)  1.  Shmt 
hashamaim,  "The  Host  of  Heaven:''  founded  on 
Ptolem/s  Almagest.  2.  Yesod  Olam^  "  The  Founda- 
tion of  the  World:"  a  masterly  work  on  the  entire 
science  of  astronomy,  theoretical  and  practical.  (Berlin, 
1777.)  3.  Seder  Hakabala:  tables  of  Jewish  chrono- 
logy. (Amst.,  1713.) 

David  Abudirahim  of  Seville :  Seder  ha-ibbur :  on  the 
solstices,  equinoxes,  and  calendar.  (Lisbon,  1490; 
Prague,  1777.) 

Jacob  ben  Machir  ben  Tibbon  of  Seville:  1.  The 
Astronomy  of  Abu  Ali  from  the  Arabic.  2.  Tracts  by 
Averroes,  translated  into  Hebrew. 

Isaac  ben  Tsadik  :  tables.  (1482.) 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  of  Catalonia:  annotations  on  the 
Physics  of  Algazali. 

The  science  of  astronomy  has  always  been  a  favourite 
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rtudy  with  the  Jews,  from  the  times  when  their  ances- 
»rs  lead  the  heavens  from  the  hills  of  Palestine,  or  the 
plains  of  Chaldea,  down  to  the  age  before  us,  when 
;heir  descendants  stood  before  kings  in  the  stately 
>alaces  of  the  West,  or  read  their  lessons  from  the 
chairs  of  the  universities  to  crowds  of  students,  Hebrew, 
B^ahometan,  and  Christian.' 

The  earliest  scientific  references  to  the  heavenly  orbs 
appear  in  the  Book  of  Job,  showing  that  the  arrange- 
DQient  of  the  stars  into  constellations  had  even  then 
taken  place.  We  read,  chapter  ix.  9,  of  asA,  or  ayisA, 
*'the  great  bear;''  of  MmaA,  "the  Pleiades;''  Aesil, 
•'  the  giant,"  or  "  Orion;" '  and  the  chad/rey  theman,  or 
*'  chambers  of  the  south,"  an  expression  which  the  Tar- 
gum  renders  astrologically,  "the  chambers  or  houses 
of  the  planetary  domination  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere." In  chapter  xxxviri.  32,  we  have  another  allu- 
sion to  the  ayishy  or  "bear,"  with  the  addition  of  bane- 
yahy  "her  sons,"  i,  e.,  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  in  a 
bending  line ;  and  in  chapter  xxvi.  13,  to  the  nachash 
hareachy  "  the  crooked  serpent,"  the  constellation  dracoy 
between  the  great  and  lesser  bears ;  all  which  indicate  a 
definite  status  of  the  science  in  the  time  of  Job,  and, 
from  the  manner  of  the  allusions,  one  to  which  the 
popular  mind  had  already  attained. 

The  Jewish  religion  required,  for  the  regulation  of  its 
festivals,  some  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  thus  in- 
directly encouraged  the  study  of  it.  In  the  Babylonian 
exile  the  Jews  would  make  considerable  advancement  in 
the  science,  as  then  understood.     Daniel  is  spoken  of  as 

*  A  Spanish  writer  (Sanniento)  affirms  that  Christian  students  from 
an  parts  of  Europe  repairibd  to  Spain,  to  learn  astronomy  from  the 
Jewish  professors.  Among  these  students  are  named  A.belard,  an  Eng- 
lish monk,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  David  Morley  of  Norfolk,  a  student 
of  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

'  Some  of  the  rabbins  held  that  this  was  a  name  for  the  star  Canopus. 
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the    master  of   the    astrologers   of  the   royal   court, 
among  whom,  no   doubt,  astronomy  was  debased  bj 
astrological  superstitions.     But  it  is  far  from  imprO' 
bable  that   their  purely  astronomical  principles  weie 
nearer  to  our  own  than  we  commonly  imagine.    In  or 
not  far  from  DanieFs  time,  Pythagoras  came  to  Babylon 
in  his  researches  after  the  science  of  the  times,  and  took 
with  him,  on  his  return,  the  knowledge  of  the  helio- 
centric system,  and  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.     But  long  before  the  Jews  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Babylonians,  they  had  read  that  sub- 
lime text  in  Job,  that  the  Creator  had  "stretched  out 
the  north  over  the  empty  space,  and  had  hung  the  earth 
upon  nothing.'^      BfCmarkable,  too,  is  the  passage  in 
Josephus,  where  he  affirms  the  tradition  of  his  people, 
that  the  patriarchs  lived  a  life  of  centuries,  that  they 
might  witness  the  completion  of  the  grand  year  of  six 
hundred  years  ;  by  which  it  is  supposed  he  understood 
"  a  period  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  recur  to  the  same 
point  relative  to  each   other   as  its   commencement.'* 
That  Pythagoras  taught  the  heliocentric  system  of  the 
sun  and  planets,  is  affirmed  by  Aristotle.     "  Almost  all 
people,^^  says  he,  "  who  have  studied  the  heavens,  have 
held  that  the  earth  is  in  the  centre;  but  the  Italian 
pliilosopher    (Pythagoras)    taught   directly  the  reverse. 
His  opinion  is,  that  the  fire  is  in  the  centre,  and  that 
the  earth,  which  is  only  a  star,  has  a  motion  around  it 
which  causes  day  and  iiight.^'  *     Some  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  recognise  the  existence  of  this  opinion,  but  only 
to  oppose  it.      "  It  is  absurd,^'  says  Lactantius,  "  to 
believe  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  over  the  heads 
of  others,  and  countries  where  men  and  trees  live,  so  to 
speak,  upside  down.     The  source  of  this  error  is  in  the 
doctrine  of  those  philosophers  who  have  taught  that  the 
*  Be  Coslo,  Kb.  ii.,  cap.  13. 
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artli  is  round/' — ctyiM  erroris  originem  philosophis  fu- 
sse  quod  existimdrint  rotundmm  es%e  mundum,'  Saint 
^.ugustine  speaks  to  the  same  eflfect  in  his  book  on  "the 
Uity  of  God/'  •  In  the  Talmud  the  existence  of  the 
mtipodes  is  more  than  hinted  at;  and  the  Jerusalem 
Gremara  sajs  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  sometimes 
represented  as  holding  a  ball  in  his  hand  because  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  earth,  which  he  traversed  to 
conquer,  had  the  figure  of  a  sphere/ 

All  this  shows  that  the  germs  of  the  true  astronomy 
had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  discovery  of  them.  They  had  made  their  appear- 
ance at  a  much  earlier  day,  but  had  the  fate  of  being 
overlaid  by  the  Ptolemaic  system,  till,  under  the  ministry 
of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Copernicus,  they  revealed  them- 
selves in  a  demonstration  that  has  become  final  for  all 
time. 

The  Geonastic  Jews  came  into  Spain  stored  with  the 
science  of  the  East.  In  their  schools  the  traditions  of  the 
Chaldean  nature-lore  found  an  asylum,  and  the  stu5y  of 
astronomy,  in  particular,  was  a  favourite  one.  Mar  Samuel, 
of  whom  we  wrote  under  the  order  of  the  Amoraim, 
was  renowned  for  the  precision  of  his  star-knowledge. 
Men  said  of  him,  that  he  was  more  familiar  with  the 
streets  of  the  firmament  than  with  those  of  Nehardea ; 
and  many  of  the  students  of  his  school  participated  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  science. 

The  Talmud  gives  us  incidental  notices  of  some  of  the 
momenta  of  the  Jewish  astronomy  of  that  period.  To 
the  planets  they  gave  the  general  appellation  of  kochbe 
leketh,  "moving  or  journeying  stars.''  Their  several 
names  were  for  Mercury,  Kochaby  "the  star;"  Venus, 
Nogahy    "splendour;"    Mars,    Moadim,    "redness;" 

*  IjACT.,  lib  iii.,  cap.  24.  ®  Lib.  x.,  cap.  9. 

^  Avoda  Sara,  cap.  3. 

N    5 
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Maimonides^  whose    treatises    are   specified  in  tta 
account  of  his  works.  I 

Joseph  ibn  Isaac :  a  medical  work  in  Spanish. 

Jacob  ben  Jehud&  of  Alcala :  a  treatise  on  surgery. 

Honain  ben  Isaac :  a  translation  of  Hippocrates. 

Chanin  ben  Isaac  translated  Galen. 

'We  could  name  also  a  variety  of  works  in  this  dqpot 
ment  by  Yidal  of  Eislad^  Yidal  ben  Benaste^  Joseph  1* 
Shem  Tov,  Gedalja  b.  David  Jachjia,  Jehuda  ibn  AJ^n* 
char,  Meir  Alvarez,  and  others.     The  Jewish  phjsidfli 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  esteemed  as  the  most  skilftlrf 
their  profession ;  and,  both  in  the  East  and  in  Emflf^ 
were  employed  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  If 
nobles,  emperors,  and  chalifs.     There  are  many  id* 
ei\fes  to  medicine  in  the  Talmud  which  merit  attentkOi 
See  Gin'zburger's  DmsctL,  exkibens  Medicinam  ex  fit 
mudicis  illustrafam,  (Gott.,  1743.)    Still  better,  Dk.  A. 
H.  Israel's  Tentamen  hUtorico-medicum,  (Groningaii 
1845.)     It  is  a  common  idea,  that  the  old  Jewish  pl^ 
sicians  were  not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  stoif 
anatomy.     Nevertheless,  there  is   good  evidence  tW 
many  of  them  were  acquainted  with  it.     The  deso?- 
tions,  for  example,  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  book  Zohar,  could  never  have  been  other- 
wise written.     In  the  general  details  of  medicine  they 
were  disciples  of  Hippocrates  and  Gralen,  whose  woA> 
they  possessed  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  translations. 
IX.  Kabala. 
The  works  of  Moses  of  Leon :   (1293  :)  Nefeii  la- 
c/ioima :  on  the  Soul  and  its  Destiny.  (Basil,  1608.) 
Se/er  ha-shem :  on  the  Sefiroth.     Mishkan  ka  ednHfii' 
on  hell  and  paradise.     Sefer  Rimmon,  "  The  Book  » 
Pomegranates.^'     On  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  au4of 
of  the   book    Zohar,    see    further    under   the  oite 
Kabalists. 

Meir  Abulafia  \)eiv^\ioaio%\  Grauatlt  "BaUVa-n.^^^ 
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irden  of  the  Palace :  '^  on  Bereshith.  Lipnai  vele- 
nim,  "  before  and  formerly : "  an  exposition  of  parts 
the  Jetsira.  (Published,  with  the  latter  book,  by  Bit- 
Dgel.     Amst.,  1662.) 

Abr.  ibn  Ezra:  Sod  Hashem:  on  the  four-lettered 
vine  name.  (Furth,  1834.) 

Perez  ben  Isaac:  Maareketh  haelahuthy  ''The  Ordi- 
tion  of  the  Divinity : "  a  work  much  valued  by  the 
abalists. 

Joseph  Chiquitilla  of  Medina  Celi :  1.  Gennath  Egoz, 
Phe  Garden  of  Nuts:^'  (Canticles  vi.  11:)  on  the 
•ctrines  of  Kabala,  in  five  parts.  (Hanau,  1615.)  2. 
'^aarey  Zedek,  "The  Gates  of  Bighteousness : ''  on 
e  ten  Sefiroth,  in  327  paragraphs.  (Biva  di  Trento, 
^61.)  3.  Shaarey  Orah,  "The  Gates  of  Light  :'^  a 
►mpendium  of  the  Kabalistic  philosophy.  (Biva,  1559.) 
The  foregoing  lists  are  but  imperfect ;  yet  they  may 
ve  an  idea  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  that  period. 
Urther  information  on  these  authors  may  be  found  in 
Le  works  of  Wolf  and  Bartolocci,  and  in  the  Bihlio- 
eca  Espaholay  Tomo  i.,  que  contiene  la  Noticia  de  los 
scritores  Rabinos.  Espmoles.  Su  autor  Don  Jos. 
ODRiGUES  DE  Castro.  (Madrid,  1780.) 
These  varied  studies  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  in 
)aiii.  Throughout  Europe,  and,  as  yet,  in  some  parts 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  learned  men  of  the 
.tion  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  acquiring  and  com- 
unicating  knowledge.  In  recalling  the  names  of  some 
these,  we  should  observe  that,  while  the  Sephardite 
!ws  enjoyed  in  the  Spanish  lands,  with  only  occasional 
terruptions,  a  long  era  of  repose  and  prosperity,  their 
•ethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  subjected  to 
linful  vicissitudes.  Eor  a  long  time,  indeed,  things 
ent  with  them  in  general  prosperously.  In  the  By- 
mtine  empire  they  were  favoured  with  the  avowed 
totection  and  patronage  of   the   government.      T\v^ 


I:aljiz.  7iT?  Tizs^iei  i=ir  ^"ifet  avocitioiis  with  Gtdl 
ccsu*:!^^  :■:  riscm^:*;  ini  in  Fiance  the  genooiB  ni 
g^'-r^-— t^.-  ":«.b:T"  :i  C^iirl-ezii^Tie  and  Louis le Ddot 
z.izrr  -JifTiri-i  ii-rzi  rilirf  from  persecntioii,  and  a 
xdil.'r  1-1  i  ::r  jH  IfgirTTJCe  enteipnaes.  They  »• 
rr:-ri  :lr:T  iTTcriziin-.  and  lose  yeady  in  weahh  nl 
i:z':::Lr.  Tif  i^i^y?  :i  iLirseilles,  and  the  maikctscf 
L-:zi  izi  Xar:«:::zr,  'rerr  crowded  with  the  tokemcf 
iiT-jT  ▼rjl:'-.  Ozc  ::  :iie  two  prefects  of  Xaibom 
Wis  il-r-_^  1  Jfw  :  azi  in  Lyons  the  quarter  iDhafaitd 
CT  :.itzi  Wis  :Ji-r  be?:  in  rhe  city.  Many  of  than,  to| 
w-ir^f  :rLiz:-r-:s  :o  rie  liberal  professions;  someyiniini- 
rers  c:  nz-izce,  and  one,'  at  least,  an  ambassador,  h 
:ac:.,  :'-t?r  was  now  ano:ner  proof,  and  one  of  sewnl 
rircisled  in  the  ann^I^  of  their  history,  that  the  ri^ 
ani  Pircse  w'lioh  fail  in  common  to  other  peofle^if 
enj  :vei  in  an  average  degree  by  the  Jews,  will  he  » 
honourably,,  grarerally,  and  energetically  improved,  as  to 
place  them  in  the  foi^round  of  human  pn^ress;  vi 
that,  had  they  their  own,  they  would  speedily  take  lak 
in  science,  morals,  social  enjoyment,  and  beneficene^ 
with  the  noblest  nations  of  the  earth.  Xay,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  said  nations  knew,  from  the  spectidB 
of  Jewish  grandeur  revealed  in  Spain  and  France  beto 
their  eyes,  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  capable  d 
coming  to  a  par  with  them,  but  of  leaving  tlw« 
behind.  -iVnd,  probably,  a  conviction  of  this  kind  cofr 
tributed  to  inflame  those  unworthy  passions  of  jealousfi 
mistrust,  and  cupidity,  which  could  find  no  rest  hot  in 
the  spoliation  and  ruin  of  an  unoffending  people,  who* 
prosperity  was  a  presumptuous  crime,  and  their  eDst- 
ence  an  evii.  of  which  the  earth  was  to  be  made  free. 

The  favour  shown  by  the  French  kings  to  the  Jc« 
had  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Agobard,  bishop  of  Ljonflj 
whose  disposition  was  participated  by  nearly  all  H* 
'  Isaac,  who  went  as  sach'to  the  court  of  Haronn  al  Baihid. 
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clergy,  who,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  in  fimning  the 
latent  dislike  to  the  Israelites  into  a  blaze  of  popular 
hatred.  The  royal  patronage  was  gradually  withdrawn, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  was 
imputed  to  the  Jewish  court  physician,  Zechariah,  the 
Hebrews  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  public  male- 
volence without  a  protector. 

In  a  word,  the  golden  age  had  gone,  and  that  of  iron 
had  come  in.  One  wide  wasting  spirit  of  dislike  un- 
folded itself  against  this  doomed  people;  and  the  avarice 
of  kings  and  nobles,  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  fematical  prejudices  of  the  populace,  combined  to 
trample  them  down  to  desolation  and  despair.  With 
no  defined  status  in  the  great  feudal  system  of  Euro- 
pean life,  they  had  existed  hitherto  by  a  toleration 
which  began  now  to  be  exhausted.  The  spirit  of  chi- 
vahy,  which  took  a  religious  (?)  turn  at  the  Crusade 
time,  regarded  the  Jew,  as  well  as  the  Moslem,  as  its 
legitimate  victim.  And  this  was  still  more  exacerbated 
by  the  ignorant  zeal  of  the  monks  and  priesthood,  while 
the  cupidity  of  the  hungry  nobles  impelled  them  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  legalized  rapine  on  what  they  affected  to 
consider  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  Jew. 

But  into  the  details  of  this  odious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  nature,  our  subject  does  not  of  neces- 
sity lead  us.  They  who  wish  to  know  somewhat  of 
bhe  humbling  truth,  must  seek  it  on  the  pages  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  annalists '  who  have  chronicled  them 

'  Open,  for  instance,  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Universal  History, 
and  let  the  eye  fall  upon  the  marginal  indices,  which  may  he  said  to  fonn 
a  sort  of  hill  of  fare  of  the  treatment  with  which  the  Jews  met  from  the 
European  rulers  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus,  "  Jews  protected  hy  the  Pope. 
Persecuted  in  Spain.  In  France,  hy  Philip  Augustus.  Recalled  hy  him, 
but  driven  out  again.  In  England,  persecuted.  In  Spain,  massacred 
by  the  Crusaders.  Suffer  from  the  irruption  of  the  Shepherds. 
Banished  and  recalled  hy  Alphonso.     Massacred  at  Toledo.    Persecuted 
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in  a  record  which^  like  that  of  the  prophet,  is  fiM 
with  ''  moaming,  and  lamentation^  and  woe/'  They  v3 
there  learn  how  the  Jews  ''  had  risen  bat  to  be  tnnifU 
down  by  the  fiercer  and  more  unrelenting  tread  of 
oppression  and  persecution.  The  world,  which  betas 
seemed  to  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  to  allof 
them  time  to  regain  wealth  that  might  be  plundered,  ml 
blood  that  might  be  poured  out  like  water,  now  seeoifll 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  as  eid;ensive,  to  dnii 
the  treasures  and  the  life  of  this  devoted  race/' 

"  Kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  people  after  peofliv 
followed  the  dreadful  example,  and  strove  to  peal  ih 
knell  of  the  descendants  of  Israel;  till,  at  length,  vU 
we  blush  to  call  Christianity,  with  the  Inquisition  in  ill 
train,  cleared  the  tail  and  smiling  provinces  of  Spii 
of  this  industrious  part  of  its  population,  and  sdt 
inflicted  a  curse  of  barrenness  upon  the  benighted  lani"' 

In  Spain,  indeed,  the  day  of  prosperity  lingod 
longer,  yet  not  without  omens  that  the  sun  was  goiflg 
down,  and  the  night  coming  on  the  wings  of  the  stori* 
The  same  spirit  was  at  work  which  had  wrought  oat  ih 
ruin  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyienea^ 

by  Henry  III.  of  Castile.  Massacred.  France:  Jews  penecntei 
Banished.  Recalled.  Banished.  After  their  retam  banished  agn^ 
Philip  the  Fair.  Multitudes  retire  to  Germany.  Recalled,  Ml^ 
Persecuted  afresh.  Once  more  driven  away.  Recalled  in  ISli 
Banished  again  and  finally.  In  England.  Banished  by  King  Jo^ 
Again,  by  Henry  III.  Persecuted  at  Norwich.  At  London.  Mdi 
thoroughly  banished  by  Edward,  and  continued  nnder  ban  till  Cramwdl 
In  Germany  the  people  more  supcrstitiously  zealous  against  them  tldi 
elsewhere.  Burning  and  slaughter  at  Frankfort.  Massacred  in  Bini» 
Massacred  at  Nuremberg.  Banished  by  king  of  Hungary.  Penecntei 
by  the  FlageUants.  Massacred  in  Bohemia.  Banished  the  EmpiR) 
and  so  on. 

Dr.  Zimz  has  lately  given  some  data  on  the  same  subject  in  his  exed* 
lent  volume  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Synagogue,  many  of  the  hynmi  ^ 
which  are  wails  from  these  hereditary  suflferers. 

*  Milman's  "  History  ot  the  Jews,"  vol.  iii. 
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and  gathered  strength  from  year  to  year,  in  one  act  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  after  another,  till  it  spoke,  from 
the  throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  fatal  decree 
which  drove  the  entire  Jewish  community  into  ever- 
lasting exile. 

But,  throughout  the  period  of  trial  and  suffering  at 
which  we  have  just  glanced,  and  while  the  Sefardim 
Jews  were  building  up  in  Spain  their  imperishable 
monuments  of  literature  and  science,  there  were  many 
of  the  IsraeUtes  in  the  Byzantine  dominions,  Italy, 
Grermany,  and  France,  who  were  zealously  engaged  in 
similar  studies.  From  a  list  comprising  some  hundreds 
of  these,  I  select  the  following,  as  the  more  eminent. 

Sabbathai  b£N  Abraham  ben  Joel  Donolo,  bom 
in  913  at  Averse,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  was  a  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  but  owes  his  reputation  to  his 
erudite  works  on  astronomy.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Sefer 
Tachkemoni :  a  commentary  on  the  BaraitAa  of  Samuel 
of  Nehardea,  in  which  he  embodies  what  he  had  per- 
sonally learned  in  the  East  about  the  zodiac  and  the 
constellations  and  the  horoscopes  of  astrology,  as  well 
as  what  he  had  read  in  the  writings  of  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Indian  astronomers.  (MS.)  2.  Zaphnath  Paaneach : 
an  astronomical  commentary  on  the  book  Jetsira,  the 
introductory  portion  of  which  is  printed  in  Geiger's 
ifelo  Chofnaiim,  (Berlin,  1840.)  3.  Sefer  Hamrnaza' 
loth:  an  astrognosy.  In  medicine,  also,  he  left  a 
:reatise  with  the  title  Sefer  ha-Jekar,  which  may  be 
?ound  in  the  Florentine  library. 

Eldad  ha-Dani,  or  Abu  Dani,  a  native  of  Fez,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  He  travelled  in 
Asia  as  far  as  India,  in  researches  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  He  gives  the  result  in  his  Sefer  Eldad 
HadanL  (Const.,  1516;  Brussels,  1834;  Paris,  1838.) 

IsHAK  Israeli,  well  known  among  learned  medical 
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T'ur.n  Tt  la'Tt  u:  "iis  -Jinzieir  i::iiiizLsmccry  kislirt^: 

1    r        .ri.rjr?k   Hiii*  X  fr£.  "jT-s.     Til*  ocaa  of  Mi' 

;.:.:i  .-le  ir  "r^ie  zic?=r  Leiriie:  ir  "Lie  ncci:::sw  while  Jo* 
--lA-r-  -.i;r  1  j-T  -i? — :ir.7  :r  1:5  5ci«=ii±ic  lad  liteDiJ 
ir-i;-::jiK7.ri.  Ei'v^T^'tr  :!il5  :e-  le  wns  cenainlr  ft 
.rj*.'*«=:r  zi  l^nrL  iz.  tie  iiriiziTj  -earriz^  of  his  pMp4 
•.".r  rill"  S:rh:i:7iris  izi  lie  ^lile  circLe  of  Talnioil 
..r-..  }{',  ^rjfizz  nizc  ::  !'J5  liie  in  vaziderixig  fin* 
f,..:r,f;  V.  :Lir:*:,  Tifhiiz  :-•:  iiz-rreni  seats  of  kaniiiC 
*:.  Ir^»;/,  Gr*:^«*,  Pilesrji-r,  E^rp-.  Persia,  and  Genniaji 
7"!v.r.7  .f:r:*.ir«r«  and  ^'''^•A'^.TTiqr  dispatadoiis  in  dft 
J'.*ii:;i  -r:hr/,La,  At  Wonns  thev  mav  still  shov.a 
iui/j  f/,\A(\  a  few  vears  ago,  the  chamber  where  1» 
l^uf^ht  h  f\hh^  of  students,  and  the  stone  seat  hewaift 
i\\i:   ^M,  from  which  he   dispensed  his  instroctioDS* 

^UfffMh     f/una.    r^hera  make  Jarchi  to  hare  been  a  fiynOj  BOi 
i:  the  J  M  r. 
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Besides  his  commentaries^  for  a  notice  of  which  see 
under  that  head,  Eashi  composed : — 

1.  Peru%h  Talmud  Bahli:  a  commentary  on  thirty 
books  of  the  Tahnud,  printed  in  the  editions  of  that 
work ;  and  the  several  books  separately  in  many  differ- 
ent editions.  They  are  also  pnbUshed  with  super- 
commentaries  and  glossaries. 

2.  Perush  Pirke  Avoth.  (Kracow,  1621.) 

3.  Perush  Aammishnioth :  condensed  from  that  on 
the  Tahnud.  (Berhn,  1716.) 

4.  Perush  Midrash  Rabba  sefer  Bereshith:  on  the 
one  hundred  chapters  of  the  Bereshith  Rabba.  (Venice, 
1568.) 

5.  Sefer  llappardis :  a  collection  of  Halakoth. 
(Const.,  1802.) 

6.  Various  Selichoth  hymns. 

The  three  daughters  of  Eashi  were  married  to  men 
of  note  as  rabbinical  scholars :  R.  Jehuda  ben  Nathan 
(Biban),  Eabenu  Ephraim,  and  Eabenu  Meir.  They 
collected,  completed,  and  pubUshed  the  works  of  their 
fether-in-law.  Eabenu  Meir  had  three  sons :  E.  Samuel 
ben  Meir  (Eashbam),  E.  Isaac  ben  Meir  (Eibam),  and 
Jacob  ben  Meir,  sumamed  Eabenu  Tam,  ^^The  Per- 
fect.^'  (An  allusion  to  Jacob,  in  Gen.  xxv.  27.)  They 
have  immortalized  themselves  among  the  learned  Jews 
by  their  Tosefoth,  or  supplementary  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud.  Salomo  Jizchak  died  on  the  29th  of 
Tammuz,  1105. 

Geeshom  Maor  ha-golah,  surnamed  Hasaken, 
and  the  '^  Light  of  the  French  Exiles,^'  {moor  ha-golah^ 
was  bom  at  Metz  about  1070.  He  is  reputed  the 
founder  of  the  French  rabbinical  school,  in  which  the 
studies  of  that  of  Babylonia  were  earnestly  revived. 
His  ''Constitutions,^'  Takanoth,  (Venice,  1519,)  were 
for  a  long  time  disputed   and  rejected,  and  himself 
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placed  under  ban  for  attempting  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  precept  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
the  childless  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  Gershom 
wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Talmud  tract  Kodor 
shim,  and  five  SeUchoth  hymns,  which  are  extant  in  the 
Machsor.  One  of  his  disciples,  Jakob  ben  Jakor,  an 
eminent  casuist,  was  celebrated  also  for  his  skill  in 
music. 

MosES  Hadarshan  of  Narbonne  flourished  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Nathan,  the  author  of  the  Aruch.  Moses 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  on  the 
Midrash  principle,  only  parts  of  which  are  extant.  He 
has  a  traditional  fame  for  pulpit  eloquence,  expressed  by 
the  honorary  surname  of  Ha  Darshan,  "  the  Preacher." 

Nathan  ben  Jbchiel  was  president  of  the  Hebrew 
academy  at  Eome  about  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  said  of  him,  peritum  omnis  generis  wi- 
entiarum  fuisse ;  and  his  name  is  held  in  universal 
repute  among  Hebrew  scholars,  as  the  author  of  the 
Aruch,  or  Aruk,  a  grand  lexicon  to  the  Talmuds  of 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon.  The  title  of  this  work  (ife- 
positum)  comes  from  arak,  "to  arrange,"  or  "set  in 
order,'^  as  the  words  in  a  dictionary.  The  work  is  not 
adapted  only  to  the  Talmuds,  but  also  to  the  Targums 
and  Midrashim.  Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  la- 
bours of  Buxtorf,  Landau,  and  others,  in  the  field  of 
Hebrseo-Aramaic  lexicography,  the  Aruck  of  Nathan 
Jechieli  still  holds  its  pre-eminence.  Its  definitions  are 
remarkable  for  their  substantial  import  and  verbal  pre- 
cision. The  first  edition  is  that  of  Pisauri,  1515;  the 
next,  Venice,  1531;  another,  Basil.,  1599.  That  of 
Venice  is  by  Bomberg,  Sefer  Aa-AnicA,  a  beautiful 
quarto,  square  letters,  243  leaves.  It  appears  from  the 
colophon  at  the  end,  in  which  he  offers  ^'thanks  to 
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[Shalach  lahore  Olam)  the  Creator  of  the  World" 
For  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  that  this  great  task  was 
^nished  in  the  year  4865,  answering  to  a.d.  1105. 
rhe  author  died  in  the  year  following. 

Benjamin  Musaphia,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  died 
in  Germany,  1674,  contributed  much  supplementary 
matter  to  the  work  of  Nathan,  under  the  title  of  Musaf 
ha  Aruchy  i,e.,  accessories  or  additions  to  it.  They  are 
found  in  the  edition  of  Amsterdam,  1655.  Castel  has 
made  good  use  of  the  ArucA  in  his  heptaglot  lexicon ;  so 
has  Munster,  in  the  Dictmiarium  Chaldaicum;  so  had 
Kimchi  and  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  or  Rashi,  before  them. 
But  all  these  works  have  not  rendered  Nathan's  super- 
fluous. 

Jehuba  Hadassi,  of  Stamboul,  1148,  by  profession 
a  physician,  in  creed  a  Karaite,  composed  Eshkol  Ha- 
kopher,  a  large  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poem  in  387 
sections,  descriptive  of  the  tenets  and  religious  services 
of  that  sect,  and  with  a  controversial  bearing  upon 
Rabbinism.  (Qoslow,  1886.) 

Samuel  Israeli,  a  rabbi  of  Morocco  in  the  eleventh 
century,  went  into  Spain  and  embraced  Christianity, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country.  His  IggereiA,  a 
masterly  investigation  of  the  question  respecting  the 
Messiah,  was  first  written  in  Arabic,  then  translated 
into  Hebrew ;  and  into  Latin  by  Buenhombre.  (Mantua, 
1475.)  It  has  been  also  translated  into  Italian  by 
Brunati,  German  by  Link,  and  English  by  Calvert, 
vith  the  title  of  "  A  Demonstration  of  the  true  Messias, 
by  R.  Samuel,  a  converted  Jew.^^ 

E.  Abraham  ben  David  (Rabad)  of  Beaucaire  and 
Nismes,  {pb.  1198,)  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
polemical  criticism  on  the  works  of  Maimonides  and 
Alfes^  wrote  a  Perush  Toratk  Kohanim,  a  commentary  on 
the  Sifra,  (Constant.,  8.  a.,)  and  a  Ferush  al  Sefer  Jetnra, 
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JsHXTDA  Ha-chasid,  about  1240,  wrote  Sefet  Chasi- 
in,  a  collection  of  ethical  instructioiis,  enriched  with 
impts  from  the  older  moralists,  (Bologna,  1588,)  and 
Kriey  hakabod,  hymns  on  the  unity  and  nnchange- 
Heness  of  God.  (In  the  Machasor.) 

Kt.asak  Ha-kalib,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Italian 
Bwish  poets.  The  time  and  period  of  his  Ufe  cannot 
•  exactly  ascertained.  He  may  be  considered  as  the 
imder  of  the  synagogal  poetry  of  the  non-Sefardite 
IBVB  in  Europe.  His  Hymns,  distinguished  for  a  pecu- 
Wat  grandeur  and  solemnity,  are  treasures  of  devotion, 
ley  are  found  in  the  Machasorim. 

Elasab  ben  Jehtjda,  scholar  of  Jehuda  Ha-chasid, 
MeDed  intheKabala;  '^had  frequent  interviews  with 
Ito  jvophet  Elijah.'^  {Seder  haMoroth.)  He  was  more 
■IwtantiaUy  indebted  for  his  kabalistic  skill  to  the 
fractions  of  Kashisha,  a  rabbi  of  Sora,  who  had 
^dered  into  Poland.  His  principal  works  are  a 
Vnnmentary  on  the  book  Jetsira,  (Mantua,  1562,)  and 
CabaUstic  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Can- 
Ldes. 

fi.  Eliezeb  of  Metz  (Eam)  was  a  contemporary  of  his, 
>id  was  eminent  in  the  same  science.  With  them 
Umrished  E.  EUezer  ben  Joel  of  Mainz  (Rabjah),  and 
^  Isaac  ben  Mose  of  Vienna,  surnamed  Rioz,  from  the 
ilie  of  one  of  his  works.  Or  Zerua,  ("Light  sown,^^) 
4id  the  initials  of  his  appellation  of  Eabbi  Isaac. 

Abba  Mabe  ha  Jabchi  of  Lunel  (from  which  he 
dc^  the  name  of  Jarchi,  which  answers  to  it  in 
3ebrew).  In  1306,  driven  away  with  his  people  from 
Iionel,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Aries,  and  then  in 
^erpignan.  He  composed,  1.  Minchath  Qfinaoth:  a 
ollection  of  letters  and  documents  relating  to  the  con- 
tnrersy  going  on  at  that  time  among  the  rabbins  on 
te  study  of  philosophy.     2.  Sefer  hajareach:  on  the 
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same  topic;  aud^  3.  Meainar  Be-iqrd  Emunah:  & 
treatise  on  the  articles  of  faith.  (All  three  edited  at 
Presburg,  1838.) 

Meib  ben  Baruch  of  Eothenberg,  author  of  varioiis 
rabbinical  constitutions,  an  exposition  of  the  Targum, 
(partly  edited  at  Prague,  1614,)  and  some  controversial 
pieces  against  Maimonides,  was  imprisoned  in  1300,  by 
the  emperor  Adolph,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from 
him  a  sum  of  money.  He  died  in  prison  at  Worms, 
where  his  tombstone  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  in 
the  Gottesacker.  He  is  venerated  by  the  Ashkenasi 
Jews  as  a  saint. 

Immanuel  ben  Salomo,  a  commentator  and  poet, 
bom  at  Eome  in  127'2,  of  the  family  of  the  Zifroniin: 
(wliich  produced  several  eminent  literary  men :)  he  wou 
the  title  of  Aluf  haddaath  he  magdiel,  "the  leader  of 
knowledge  at  Rome.''  Works :  1.  Penish  al  mkUeji 
commentary  on  the  Proverbs.  (Naples,  1486.)  2. 
Machberoth  Immanuel:  a  collection  or  "divan''  of 
poems,  makamen,  tales,  purim-chants,  prayers,  elegies, 
and  epistles.  (Berlin,  1796.)     See  Poets. 

Tanchuma  ben  Josef,  generally  called  Tanchuma 
Jerushalmi,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Haleb,  where  he  com- 
posed the  commentaries  on  the  Bible  which  will  be 
enumerated  under  that  head, 

Jerucham  ben  Meshullam  of  Provence,  about 
1334:  Toledoth  Adam  va-chavo.:  ritual  prescriptions. 
(Venice,  1553.)  Sefer  niesharim:  a  continuation  of  the 
same  work.  (Const.,  1669.) 

Joshua  Ezobi  of  Provence,  an  admired  poet,  about 
1250.  His  didactic  piece  called  Qaarath  kesef,  "The 
silver  Vase,"  (Paris,  1559,)  has  been  translated  into 
Latin,  (Tubingen,  1512,)  and  into  French,  in  the 
Eevue  Orient,  (1 843,)  with  a  biography  of  the  author. 
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Chiskia  Chaskuni:  (France,  1260:)  Commentary  on 
tie  Pentateuch,  replete  with  Midrashim  literature.  He 
embodies  quotations  from  about  twenty  previous  expo- 
sitors. (Cremona,  1559;  and  in  the  Rabb.  Bible  of 
Frankfurter.) 

The  family  of  Duuan,  originally  of  Provence,  then 
settlers  in  Spain,  and  ultimately  emigrants  to  Algiers, 
produced  several  men  who  are  regarded  as  ornaments 
to  rabbinical  learning.  Simeon  Duran,  1391,  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Job,  with  an  introduction  on 
the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  expounded; 
(Yenice,  1590;)  and  Salomon,  who  died  1467,  dis- 
tinguished himseK  as  a  zealous  apologist  for  Judaism. 
His  brother  Zemach  is  the  author  of  a  body  of 
epistles,  Shealoth  vateshuvoth,  on  various  subjects  in 
Talmudic  law  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  (Livomo, 
1782,)  and  of  several  other  rabbinical  works. 

Isaac  Nathan  was  the  first  who  compiled  a  Con- 
cordance to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  finished  this  work 
in  1445,  under  the  title  of  Meir  Netib,  "The  Pathway 
illuminated :  ^^  (Venice,  1524:)  Meir  Netib  ha-neqra  Km- 
kordansis.  It  has  been  attributed,  on  erroneous  grounds, 
to  another  rabbi,  Mardechai  Nathan,  1556.  Isaac  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  a  Latin  concordance 
which  had  been  made  so  early  as  1290  by  Arlotti, 
General  of  the  Order  of  Minorites.  The  labours  of  these 
men  were  embodied  by  Calasius  in  his  great  Concord- 
ance, (Rome,  1621,)  and  by  Reuchlin  in  his  Dictiona- 
Hum  HebraicO'Latinum,  (Basil.,  1556.) 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Hebrew  literati  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  epoch  of  this 
period,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  subject,  is  the  settlement  of 
the  eastern  Jews  in  Spain ;  and  the  winding  up  of  it,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  that  kingdom,  in 
connexion  with  which  event  I  have  reserved  till  now  the 
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meiilion   of  Abravanel,  with  whom  our  limits  w^. 
compel  us  to  conclude  this  series. 

Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  or  Abaebanel,  though  born 
in  Portugal,  (1436,)  was  descended  iEirom  a  femily  long 
esttiblished  in  Spain,  the  Abravanels  of  Seville,  who 
affected  to  trace  their  lineage  from  the  royal  house  of 
David.  Distinguished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and 
address,  Isaac  received  many  tokens  of  favour  from 
King  Alfonso  V,,  who  appointed  him  a  privy  counsellor. 
But  ^vith  the  death  of  tliis  patron  his  prosperity  at  the 
Portuguese  court  underwent  a  change.  Under  the  sbc- 
ceediug  reign  of  Juan  II.,  Abravanel  involved  himself 
in  some  political  movements  which  made  him  obnoxioiis 
to  the  king,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  famify 
into  Castile.  Here  he  was  occupied  solely  with  learned 
pursuits,  and  composed  his  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phets. He  acquired  not  only  the  greatest  esteem  trm 
liis  own  people,  but  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  But  it  was  now  that  a  dismal  revolution 
was  coming  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  Spain.  A 
popular  feeling  had  gathered  strength  in  the  country, 
that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  were  injurions 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  community.  They  had 
been  raised  to  a  kind  of  equaUty  with  the  nobles ;  and 
by  the  tenure  which  they  had  contrived  to  obtain  of  the 
fiuaucial  offices,  as  stewards  to  landed  proprietors,  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue,  and  even  ministers  of  finance,  they 
had  nearly  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  under  their 
control;  and  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  thus  excited 
were  aggravated  by  the  rigorous  and  exorbitant  usmy  1 1 
demanded  by  them  in  their  monetary  transactions, 
in  addition  to  these  causes  of  popular  odium,  there  w» 
now  brought  into  a  fatally  opportune  activity  that  theo- 
logical hatred  which  had  so  long  smouldered  in  tto 
breasts  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  against  theSi 
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At  length  the  stonn  which  had  been  so  long'brewing 
began  to  break  upon  their  heads.  The  power  of  the 
Inquisition  proved  itseK  stronger  than  the  wavering 
will  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  country  was  decreed.  On  the  eve  of  this  disastrous 
blow,  Abravand  sought  an  audience  of  the  royal  pair. 
He  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  poured  forth  in 
agonizing  prayers  his  intercession  for  his  people.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  moved  to  relenting,  when  at 
this  critical  moment  the  chief  inquisitor,  Turre  Cre- 
mata,  who  had  been  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  act 
of  persecution,  entered  the  royal  presence  with  the  out- 
stretched crucifix,  and  warned  them  against  the  guilt  of 
being  untrue  to  the  Catholic  church  in  showing  mercy 
to  her  adversaries.  The  result  is  matter  of  history.  A 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  famihes  were  made  desolate 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen;  *  and  this  sweeping  expatriation 
was  carried  into  effect  mider  circumstances  of  robbery, 
oppression,  and  heartless,  or  rather  devilish,  cruelty, 
which,  vivid  as  are  some  of  the  statements  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  have  never  been  adequately  described, 
Abravanel  and  his  family  first  took  refuge  at  Car- 
thagena,  from  whence  he  found  his  way  to  Naples. 
There  he  met  with  kind  treatment  from  the  old  king 
Ferdinand.  This  support,  however,  failed  on  the  death 
of  the  king.  Naples  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
French,  and  Don  Isaac  found  a  new  asylum  in  Corfu, 
where,  among  other  works,  he  published  his  Com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy,  which  had  been  written  in 
Portugal.  From  Corfu  he  removed  again  to  Naples 
and  Monopoli,  and  thence  to  Venice,  and  spent  nearly 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  the  composition  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  first 
Idut  books  of  Moses,  and  some  of  the  prophets.     He 

L^  «  March,  1492. 
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died  in  tis  seventy-first  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
Jewish  cemetery  at  Pavia. 

Besides  his  exegetical  works  on  the  Bible,  which  will 
be  noticed  under  the  Perushim,  Abravand  was  the 
author  of, — 

1.  Zevach  pesach,  a  commentary  on  the  Passover 
hagada.  (Const.,  1505 ;  Grodno,  1798.) 

2.  Sefer  Bosh  Amana,  the  doctrines  of  Judaism; 
(Tarnopol,  1813 ;)  and  with  Latin  translation  by  Yorst. 
(Amst.,  1638.) 

3.  Nechaleth  Avothy  "The  Inheritance  of  the  1^ 
thers :  '^  comment '  on  the  Firhe  Avoth.  Written  for 
his  son.  (Venice,  1545.) 

4.  Atereth  Zekanim,  "The  Crown  of  the  Aged:''  a 
philosophic  and  theological  exposition  of  Exodus  xxiiL 
(Sabionetta,  1557.) 

5.  Tsuroth  hayemdoth:  on  the  original  or  genesis 
of  the  elements.  (Sabionetta,  1557.)  p 

6.  Mvphaloth  Elohim,  "  The  wondrous  Works  w 
God:''  on  the  creation  of  the  world  from  nothing. 
(Venice,  1592.) 

7.  Maskmia  Teskuah:  on  the  meaning  or  nature  of 
salvation.  (Salonica,  1526.)  Latin  translation,  by  Mai, 
PrcBco  Salutis,  (Frankfort,  1712.) 

8.  Yeshuoth  Meskicko,  "  The  saving  Strength  of  ffis 
Anointed : "  on  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah,  as 
contained  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  (Carlsruhe, 
1828.) 

9.  Sefer  hashamaim  hachadashim:  on  the  ori^nei 
of  the  natural  world.  (Eodelheim,  1829.)  This,  and 
also  some  few  minor  pieces,  were  written  in  relation  to 
the  doctrines  of  Maimonides. 
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OBDEE  VII.    KABALISTS. 

The  studies  of  the  learned  men  among  the  Jews  who 
lived  in  the  ages  at  which  we  have  glanced,  did  not  all 
turn  on  the  same  themes,  but  varied  both  in  matter  and 
manner.  For  some  the  dry  details  of  Tahnudic  law  had 
a  charm  which  riveted  the  attention  of  their  Hfe,  while 
others  wandered  more  freely  in  the  flowery  fields  of 
hagadistic  legend  lore.  Some  were  gifted  with  the 
inspirations  of  the  poetic  muse,  and  sang  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  great  forefathers,  or,  consecrating  their 
talent  to  the  service  of  religion,  put  words  of  prayer 
upon  the  Ups  of  repentant  sorrow,  or  celebrated  the 
praises  of  forgiving  mercy,  and  the  omnipotence  and 
truth  of  the  Most  High  in  their  past  deliverances,  and 
the  prospective  fulfilment  of  His  unchangeable  promises 
to  their  race.  One  class,  again,  devoted  the  powers  of 
tiieir  well  stored  minds  to  the  exposition  of  the  written 
word  of  God ;  while  another,  following  the  impulse  of 
a  metaphysical  turn  of  intellect,  sought  to  explore  the 
deepest  depths  of  existence  in  the  investigations  of  the 
occult  science  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Kabala, 
To  the  labours  of  this  order  of  men, — ^the  Mekube- 
iiM,  or  Baale  ha-Shem, — we  must  next  pay  some 
consideration. 

The  term  Kahata,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
is  a  correlative  with  Masora,  Kalal  signifies  "to 
receive ; "  Masora,  "  to  hand  down,  or  commiinicate/' 
The  Kabalists  believe  that  God  has  expressly  com- 
mitted His  mysteries  to  certain  chosen  persons,  and 
that  they  themselves  have  received  those  mysteries 
in  trust,  still  further  to  hand  them  down  to  worthy 
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If  the  hnmau  mind^  awaking  to  existence  in  a  nni- 
verse  of  mysteries,  would  know  either  its  own  nature  and 
destiny,  or  the  character  and  counsels  of  its  infinite  and 
unseen  Creator,  that  knowledge  must  be  attained  throogli 
the  grace  of  a  Divine  revelation.    The  necessity  of  sucl 
disclosures  is  a  postulate  of  reason  itself;  and  in  the 
fact  of  their  existence  we  have  a  display  of  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  compassion  of  God.    The  revelation,  how- 
ever,  which  He  has  given  to  man,  is  at  once  adapted  to 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  and  so  given  as  to  call 
forth,  even  in  the  proper  reception  of  its  lessons,  flie 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  the  moral  dis- 
positions of  the  heart.     We  do  not  learn  all  in  a  day. 
The  inquirer  is  led  on.     "  Thou  shalt  learn  more,  when 
thou  hast  learned  this.''    New  vistas  open.     "What  is 
inexplicable  now,  will  be  understood  hereafter.    The 
doctrines  of  revelation  admit  of  various  degrees  of  mani- 
festation, and  its  principles  develope  themselves  in  piac- 
tical  consequences  fitted  to  the  wants  of  each  passing 
age.     The  Bible  may  even  contabi  laws  that  are  yet  to 
be  applied,  and  involve  questions  with  which  the  intd- 
lect  of  distant  ages  will  have  for  the  first  time  to  grap- 
ple.    But  to  explain  these  doctrines,  to  unfold  these 
consequences,  to  determine  the  application  of  these  laws, 
and  the  solution  of  those  questions,  is  a  work  in  which 
many  minds  have  found  so  much  insufficiency  in  them- 
selves, as  to  lead  them  to  wish  for  some  authentic  autho- 
rity which  shall  speak,  as  from  a  tribunal,  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  give  a  cai^ 
decision  in  cases  of  perplexity  or  doubt,  either  in  doctrine 
or  practice  :  and  such  an  authority  they  think  they  hafC  i 
found  in  tradition ;  that  is  to  say,  a  further  or  snppk-  J 
mental  Divine  revelation  orally  deUvered  and  transmitted  [ 
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Meanwhile,  other  men  have  undertaken  these  enter- 
prises, and  attempted  to  supply  the  Mattis  of  revelation 
firom  the  resources  of  their  own  powers.  They  agree 
in  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than  the  written 
word  of  God,  but  differ  as  to  the  degrees  of  heence  to 
be  given  to  the  thinking  faculty  in  its  investigation  of 
that  word;  some  holding  the  need  of  an  interior  and 
immediate  Divine  teaching,  to  be  able  to  perceive  and 
obey  the  truth,  and  others  asserting  the  independence 
of  "  rationalism/'  There  is  a  third  class,  who,  while 
they  acknowledge  the  written  revelation  as  the  sole 
canon  of  Divine  truth,  and  as  necessary  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  nevertheless  deny  that  man  can  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  that  truth  by  receiving  or  resting  in 
the  mere  letter  of  it.  They  regard  the  letter  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  a  recondite  and  spiritual  meaning.  Hence 
they  reject  the  gross  and  hteral  import  of  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  treat  them  only  as  the  husk  or  shell 
which  contains  the  richer  substance  of  the  science  they 
aie  in  quest  of. 

■  In  the  domain  of  Christianity  the  first  of  these  classes 
has  its  representatives  in  the  strict  Eomanists;  the 
second,  in  the  early  schoolmen,  who  brought  the  logic 
of  Aristotle  to  the  investigation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
various  communities  of  modern  Protestantism  which 
maintain  the  rights  of  private  judgment.  The  third 
class  comprises  the  primitive  Gnostics,  the  school  of 
Qrigen,  and  the  later  Mystics. 

Even  in  Mahometanism,  with  its  fancied  revelation, 
we  see  the  same  developement.  While  recognising  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Koran,  the  Sunnites  maintain 
that  there  is  in  tradition  [sunna)  a  continued  oracle; 
while  the  Schiites,  who,  though  believers  in  the  Koran, 
teject  the  authority  of  the  Sunna,  hold,  nevertheless,  in 
addition  to  the  book,  the  existence  of  a  co-ordinate 
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-eac'iiin^  lurliortiy  in  ciie  Iniaunis,  the  sacce^soB  of 
>:.  'CA\  ':ie  "sec-ond  •:Lis3  are  represented  bv  the 
jiiHr  7,iiika*:r/iier5.  liie  J/'Y.VA-fi'/r,;e..//V«.  whom  the 
'Tail  tif^-hffjifr-.H,  ■*  iisctjursersj  j-r  dialecticians;"  and 
Mtur  ut:'.'.r^!K  Trio  believe  rhiit  aiitmth  necessary  to 
pine:**  ies  Titiiin  -rhe  pnjvince  of  reason,  and  that 
nefor?  md  :irter  the  fiict  of  a  revelatioa :  and  the 
ciiL&s.  in  rhe  Kinuur/iai,  who  arose  as  a  sect  about  tb] 
jttir  ii^-ls  '31  the  Heg^'ra,  and  who  treat  the  Koran  ii 
mv^rj:  :iile^rv. 

In    rhe   subject   of  oar    present    discourse  we 
rhe  workizia  ot  the  same  principles  in  Judaism. 
stndeata  oi  religious  truth  among  the  Hebrew 
unite  in  their  common  recognition  of  "  the  law  and 
prophets''  as  a  written  revelation;  but  thev  differ 
the  same  threefold  way  about  the  manner  in  which 
holy  canon  is  to  be  interpreted.     The  disciples  of 
Tanaim  and  Amoraun,  as  we  have  seen^  hold  by 
dirion.     The  Karaites  maintain  the  sole  authority  of 
written  word.     Between   these   two   there  is  also 
intermediate  class,  who  do  not  constitute  a  corponte 
sect,  and  who  are  orthodox  in  their  belief  of  the  veritiei 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  of  the  great  facts  cil 
tradition,  but  who  claim  at  the  same  time  the  right  cf 
rationalizing  upon  them.     They  are  represented  by  sack 
writers  as  Saadja  Gaon,  Bachja,  and  Maimonides. 
in  addition  to  these,  ti|iere  has  been  always  for  the  laafc 
two   thousand  years  a  mystical   school,  more  or  \m  \ 
numerous,  who  have  treated  the  written  word  as  the 
symbolic  vehicle  of  an  esoteric  doctrine.    This  school 
i^av  be  said  to  consist  of  two  classes.     1.  Those  with 
wl/om  that  interior  spuitual  signification  shapes  itsdf 
into  a  philosophical   system,  which  they  ueveriheleaB 
hold  eitlicr  from,  or  in  connexion  with,  a  foreign  of 
Gentile  teaching,  sudtv  ^a^\^\«v^^.   '^^xL^xjresentip 
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tive  is  Philo.  They  blend  the  Mosaic  law  with  the 
Gentile  monotheism.  2.  The  other  class  are  the  Ka- 
BAUSTS^  properly  so  called^  who,  from  the  impulse  of  the 
mind  after  a  deep  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  the  inmost 
mysteries  of  being,  have  given  themselves  up  too  much  to 
the  tutelage  of  the  imagination,  and  constructed  a  system 
which  combines,  at  once,  the  sublime  and  the  despicable. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  Kabala  in  its  real 
character,  the  student  will  find  that  he  must  ascend  to 
the  consideration  of  its  primitive  metaphysical  principles, 
as  laid  down  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  science, 
because  in  later  times  the  professors  of  the  Kabala 
have  mixed  it  with  many  doctrines  taken  from  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  philosophies.  Those  of  them,  too, 
who,  from  superstition,  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the 
general  culture  of  their  times,  abandoned  by  degrees  the 
profound  speculations  of  which  the  Kabala  was  the  result, 
and  preserved  merely  the  grosser  types  which  had  been  used 
by  the  earlier  masters  only  as  the  drapery  of  the  truth 
wUch  they  veiled. 

II. 
The  system  itself  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  age. 
Without  spending  a  moment  on  the  obvious  exaggera- 
tions which  refer  it  to  Moses,  to  Abraham,  and  even  to 
Adam  in  Paradise,  we  must  admit  that,  so  far  back  as 
the  Tanaim,  there  are  evident  traces  of  its  existence. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  tlie*Mishna  and  Gemara 
abundantly  show  that,   under  the  Tanaim,  a   cei-tain 
philosophy,  or  religious  metapliysic,  was  secretly  taught, 
and  that  this  system  of  esoteric  teaching  related  espe- 
cially to  the  Creation  and  the  Godhead,  Bereshith  and 
iterhava.      So  early  as  a.d.  189,  the  time  of    the 
^lishna  redaction,  it  was  thus  recognised  as  an  estab- 
lished theosophy,  the  privilege  of  select  disciples.     We 
^toay^  therefore,  safely  believe  in  its  operation  in  the 
o  5 
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second  century.  Then  lived,  as  we  know,  Akiva,  Simon 
ben  Yochai,  Jose  of  Sepphoris,  the  reputed  authors  of  the 
most  ancient  Kabalistic  works.  The  system  had,  ev^ 
then,  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  be  subjected  to 
great  extravagances,  in  being  made  the  instrument  of 
thaumaturgic  experiments.  Thus,  of  Joshua  ben  Qia- 
nanja  it  is  said,  that  he  wrought  miracles  by  means  d 
the  Book  of  the  Creation.' 

With  regard  to  the  early  works  of  this  school,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them,  the  Sefer  ha  Bahir,  attributed 
to  Xechonja  ben  Hakana,  (a  contemporary  of  Hillel  in 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,)  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  A  similar  work  was  the  Peliah,  of  which,  as  wdl 
as  several  others  of  those  days,  we  know  scarcely  any 
thing  but  the  titles.  [We  have,  indeed,  a  Utile  bode 
which  professes  to  be  that  of  Nechonja,  a  small  quarto  of 
twelve  leaves,  double  columns,  with  the  title,  Srfer  h 
Bahir,^  sodoth  nephaloth,  shel  Rabbi  Nechonja  &• 
Haia)ui ;  (Amst.,  1641 ;)  but  there  is  sufficient  internal 
eddence  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  it  as  a  producti® 
of  the  age  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.] 

Two  works,  however,  of  the  Mishnaic  period  are  still 
extant,  and  in  a  form  at  once  authentic  and  tolerably 
complete.  1  allude  to  the  Sefer  Jetnra  and  the  Zokar, 
In  the  study  of  these  venerable  documents  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  genuine  principles  of  the  science  at  their  well- 
head :  Jtivant  accedere  forties  atque  haurire. 

The  Kabala,  considered  as  a  constructed  science,  k, 
1.  Theoretical;  2.  Practical.  The  practical  depart- 
ment comprises  a  symbolical  apparatus,  and  rules  for 
the  use  of  it.  The  first  or  theoretical  part,  with  whidi 
we   have   more   immediately   to    do,   consists   of  two 

'  Talm.  Bab.  Chagi^a. 

®  "  The  Book  Bahir^  of  wondrous  Mysteries."  The  title  is  tata 
from  Job  xxxvii.  21,  with  a  quotation  of  which  the  treatise  opens. 
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blanches : — ^ihe  oosmogonic,  as  relating  to  the  risible 
nniyerse ;  a  branch  which  is  technically  called  Jfaase 
Bereshith,  firom  the  first  word  in  the  bibUcal  aoooont  of 
the  Creation.  The  second  is  thec^nic  and  pnenmato- 
logical^  as  relating  more  directly  to  the  spirimal  worlds 
and  to  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  tech- 
nical name  of  this  part  is  Maeue  Merlava,  allading  to 
the  merkavay  or  chariot  throne^  with  its  attendant 
angels^  in  the  yision  of  Providence  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  EzekieL 

m. 

I  DO  not  presume  to  give  a  thorough  exposition  of 
fhe  Eabalistic  theory,  but  confine  myself,  by  the  neces- 
sily  already  explained,  to  mere  outlines.  It  would  be 
a  gratification  to  go  more  at  large  into  many  topics  in 
this  yolume,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  and  in  extracts 
and  specimens  from  the  Talmudists,  the  poets,  and  com- 
mentators, as  well  as  in  working  up  a  more  finished 
exhibition  of  the  Kabala ;  but  then,  as  one  of  these 
writers  expresses  it,  ^'my  brook  would  become  a  river,  and 
my  river  a  sea.''  So,  remembering  the  original  condi- 
tions of  this  task,  I  keep  to  the  idea  of  the  handbook, 
and  let  the  bulky  folio  alone.  In  other  words,  I  must 
be  content  to  act  as  the  humble  door-keeper  of  the 
temple,  rather  than  play  the  part  of  the  hierophant  in 
the  shrine  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  me 
to  lift  the  curtain  at  the  door,  and  give  the  inquirer  a 
glimpse  of  what  he  may  expect  to  find  on  taking  his 
place  among  the  initiated  within. 

Now,  in  the  books  Jetsira  and  Zohar  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  Kabala  receives  its  most  authoritative  and 
classical  exposition, — the  Maase  Bereshith  in  Jetsira, 
and  the  Merkava  in  Zohar.  In  them  we  get  the  sure 
jninciples  of  the  science  laid  down  and  explained  by  the 
great  masters  themselves. 
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The  true  age  of  the  book  Jetsira  cannot  indeed  be 
exactly  determined.  Dr.  Zunz  assigns  it  to  some  time 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Geonastic  period,  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  and  holds  that  the  portion  relating  to  Abra- 
ham is  yet  later.  But  other  men  of  great  learning  and 
research  have  considered  that  the  nucleus  at  least  of  the 
work  has  a  far  higher  antiquity.  1.  It  is  indisputable 
that  in  the  Talmud  there  is  distinct  mention  of  a  Sefer 
Jetsira,  which  was  extant  in  the  early  Mishna  time. 
[Vide  Sankedrin,  fol.  67,  where  Hanina  and  Oschaja 
are  represented  as  performing  a  miracle  by  the  Sefer 
Jetsira ;  and  Sanhed/rin,  c.  7,  ad  Jm.y  where  a  similar 
statement  is  made,  in  the  same  style,  cx)ncerning  Joshua 
ben  Hananja.]  But  it  has  been  objected,  that  the 
expression  Se/er  Jetsira  is  there  used  in  the  sense  of 
Hilkoth  Jetsira,  i.  e,,  the  rules  or  principles  of  the 
nature-science  in  vogue  among  the  thaumaturgists;  an 
explanation  which  will  be  deemed,  I  imagine,  to«  far- 
fetched to  have  much  weight.  2.  Another  indisputable 
fact  is,  that  the  book  was  the  subject  of  able  and  serious 
commentaries  so  far  back  as  the  tenth  century.  One 
bears  the  name  of  Saadja  Gaon,  but  Vhich  Zunz  denies 
to  be  his,  without  giving  any  reason.  The  point, 
however,  merely  turns  on  the  name  of  the  author:  the 
commentary  itself  is  of  that  age,  and  is  one  of  three  of 
the  same  period,  the  other  two  being  written  by  Shab- 
thai  ben  Abraham,  and  Jacob  ben  Nissim.  Saadja,  or 
the  author  who  personates  him,  not  only  affirms  the 
Jetsira  to  be  then  an  old  book,  but  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  oldest  production  of  all  merely 
human  literature.  This  was  no  doubt  an  exaggerated 
opinion,  but  it  certainly  shows  that  even  then  the  work 
in  question  was  recognised  not  as  of  yesterday,  but  as 
belonging  to  a  remote  time  in  the  past.  3.  The  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  book  lead  us  back  to. a  much 
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earlier  day  than  that  of  the  Geonim.  Dr.  Zunz  gives 
some  few  forms  of  expression  from  it  which  betoken  a 
more  modem  age ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  text  of  the  Jetsira  has  been  evidently  interpolated 
by  transcribers  and  commentators.  A  comparison  of 
the  printed  editions  alone  will  make  this  sufficiently 
evident.  Nevertheless,  the  body  of  the  text  is  such  as 
bespeaks  plainly  the  age  to  which  it  was  idoneous. 
The  works  written  after  the  Talmudic  time  were  largely 
interspersed  with  Arabic  and  other  foreign  words ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  Jetaira.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  style  is  not  Talmudic  nor  post- 
Tahnudic,  so  neither  is  it  the  pure  Hebrew  of  the 
biblical  Scriptures,  but  the  dialect  which  was  used  by 
the  learned  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  a  word,  it  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  first  Mishnaists ;  that  is,  between  a  century  before, 
and  about  eighty  years  after,  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
work  itself  might  even  have  been  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  various  earher  times;  a  kind  of  resume  of 
what  had  been  hitherto  determined  on  the  occult 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  title  is  sometimes  Hilkoth  Jetsira,  and  some- 
times Sefer  Jetsira^  The  edition  which  I  have  used  is 
that  of  Mantuva,  (Mantua,)  1562,  small  quarto,  108 
leaves ;  the  text  in  square  letters,  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  and  the  commentaries  of  Ramban,  (Mose  ben 
Nachman,)  Babad,  (Abraham  ben  David,)  and  Mose 
Botaril,  in  double  columns,  in  small  rabbinical  charac- 
ters, on  each  side,  and  at  the  bottom.  The  commen- 
tary of  Saadja  Gaon  is  given,  by  itself,  at  the  end. 
The  text  consists  of  six  perakim,  or  "  chapters,'^  divided 
into  sections,  called  "  mishnas.'^     These  are  delivered  in 

•  A  Latin  translation  of  the  Jetsira  was  published  by  Postel  in  1552, 
aad  anothev  by  Kittangel.  (Amst.,  1642.) 
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a^  wii'-sr  nine  is  H:.t.  h^ih  engrave 
with  tf.e  :'irrr  V' '-iV,  w::n.5r^:r,  5rr;»r, 
SotL^  copi'TS.  ii^e^d  of  '•'  haih  engrave 
lead, "  :.atL  created  Hi?  world."  It  shoD 
thai  fee  t^xt  of  the  J-:f*lra  is  marked  1 
tioiM,  which  contribute  their  influence 
iaquirer  into  its  meaning.  Thus,  the  ex] 
the  three  f^efWim"  &:c.,  has  been  consi 
the  original  document;  and  those  critics 
it  iw  a  part  of  the  genuine  text,  are  not 
ic  ])recisc  import  of  the  terms  thenu 
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le  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  the 
erm  sefar  is  equivalent  to  '^a  number/^  *gf^^^  to 
'  writing  /^and  sippur,  to  "  a  woiA"  Now  I  take  the  lat- 
2r  to  denote  the  Memra,  or  IfOffos=^Woid,  "  the  Adam 
Zadmon,  or  First-begotten  Son/^  from  whose  bosom  all 
isible  things,  according  to  the  Kabahstic  idea,  have 
manated  and  now  exist,  in  forms  which  correspond  with 
deir  types,  in  the  se/ar^  "number,''  and  se/ery  "  written 
otters."  Jehuda  Ha-Levi,  in  the  book  Kosari,  observes 
n  this  passage,  "  The  works  of  God  are  the  writing  of 
liin  whose  writing  is  His  wordy  and  whose  word  is  His 
hought :  so  that  the  works,  word,  and  thought  of  God 
je  one,  though  to  man  they  seem  to  be  three/' 

In  subsequent  Mishnas  the  letters  are  collectively 
ailed  othiothy  and  the  numbers,  sefiroth.  About  the 
aeaning  of  this  last  expression  there  have  been  several 
ipinions,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  our 
tccount  of  the  Zohar  ;  but  in  whatever  sense  it  is  used 
n  the  latter  work,  its  signification  is  sufficiently  plain 
n  the  Jetdra,  as  used  for  the  plural  form  of  sefar  in 
ndicating  the  ten  numbers:  "There  are  ten  sefiroth 
mly ;  ten,  and  not  nine ;  ten,  and  not  eleven.  Appre- 
lend  them  with  intelligence,  and  ascertain  them  wisely 
vith  understanding,  that  the  matter  may  be  established 
dearly,  and  the  Creation  set  upon  its  proper  basis."  * 

Now,  these  letter  and  number  abstractions  are  held  to 
36  types  of  the  various  forms  of  being  which  constitute 
ie  universe,  and  by  means  of  them  it  is  thought  that 
Ae  understanding  may  even  apprehend,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  infinite  itself.  "  For  the  ten  sefiroth,  whether 
in  past  or  future,  good  or  evil,  height  or  depth,  east  or 

*  Eser  sefiroth  belimah ;  eser,  veto  tesha ;  eser,  veto  achath  esreh. 
^aben  hachohma^  vehakem  bebinah ;  bachon  behem  vachqor  mehem, 
vehaamed  deber  al    boraif  vehoshev  yotser  al    mekono. — Perek  i., 
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Four   {daletk)    is  the  fire  which   comes  firom 
water^  (!)  and  of  it  He  hath  made  the  throne  of  ] 
glory,  the  cpAanim,  "the  heavenly  wheels/'  (Ezdui 
16,)    the    seraphim,  the    holy    living    ones    and 
ministering  angels,  (Psalm  civ.  4,)    and  founded 
habitation.' 

The  six  remaining    numbers    indicate    the 
limits  or  definements   of  the  world;    i.  e.,  tl 
cardinal  points,  the  height  and  the   depth.' 
definements  have,  also,  their  emblems  in  the 
combinations  of  the  three  first  letters  of  the 
Jehovah. 

In  this  arbitrary  and  absurd  arrangement  one 
is  sufficiently  apparent :  the  various  elements  of  i 
world  are  represented  as  proceeding  each  from  the  ( 
and  primarily  from  the  Spirit- Word  of  Grod,  out 
whose  very  substance  all  have  so  emanated  as  to  i 
Him  "the  world-becoming. Word.'' 

Thus  far  the  universe  is  considered  as  to  its  i 
stance:  but  in  relation  to  its  form  or  constitution, i 
adjusting  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  comp 
the  Kabahsts  look  about  for  some  conmion  law  1 
shall  have  the  effect  of  so  harmonizing  them, 
have  recourse  to  the  twenty-two  letters,  as  means : 
such  a  purpose.     These  letters,  considered  as  to 
sounds  which  they  represent,  seem  to  their 
tion  to  hover  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual  and  ] 
terial  worlds ;  for  if  they  unfold  themselves  in  a  me 
sensuous  element, — the  air,  namely, — ^they  are,  neve 
less,  signs  of  the  spiritual  which  no  language  can  ( 
with;  they  are  tokens  of  intellectual   operations, 
forms  or  phenomena  of  the  mind.     It  is  through  1 
that  the  Spirit-iio»y(?5  reveals  HimseK,  and  "by  means c 

^  Mishua  11.    la  the  Kabala  the  angels  are  only  natoral  forces. 
»  MishnatliU,!^. 
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le  twenty-two  letters  that  the  Creator,  in  giving  them 
rm,  and  in  variously  interchanging  and  combining 
:em,  hath  expressed  the  soul  of  whatever  hath  been  or 
*dl  be  created/^  ^ 

These  twenty-two  letters  are  arranged  into  three 
asses  :  1.  The  skelosh  amothy  or  three  mother  letters, 
-alephy  mem,  and  shin,  2.  The  sheva  kepilloth,  or 
ven  double  letters,  so  called  because  they  have  each 
JO  sounds,  a  hard  and  a  soft  one :  they  are  beth,  gimel, 
ilethy  cajphy  phe,  resh,  and  thau.  3.  The  shetaim 
reh  peshntoth,  or  twelve  simple  letters,  each  having  but 
single  sound, — he,  van,  zain,  cheth,  tethy  yod,  lamed, 
my  samechy  ain,  tsaddi,  qoph? 
By  a  merely  arbitrary  mode  of  application,  they  are 
en  set  up  as  the  exponents  of,  1.  The  elemental 
)rld  in  general;   2.  The  seasons  of  the  year;  and. 

The  human  being,  who,  in  himself,  is  a  microcosm, 
resume  of  the  universe. 

I.  In  the  first  regard,  the  shelosh  amoth  denote : — 
1 .  The  three  primary  elements  :  the  letter  shin  being 
t  for  fire,  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  orbs ;  me7n,  for 
iter,  which,  they  inform  us,  when  condensed,  "  becomes 
rth;^'  while  the  aleph  betokens  the  air,  the  inter- 
jdiate  element  between  fire  and  water. 
[M.  Pranck,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  religion- 
ilosophy  of  the  Jews,  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
tsira,  that  "  the  letter  shin,  which  has  a  hissing  sound, 
tokens  the  fire;  the  mem,  which  has  a  murmuring 
e,  the  water;  and  the  aleph,  with  its  soffc  breathing, 
the  symbol  of  the  air.^'  Adolf  Jelinek  here  adds  a 
ite  to  his  German  translation  of  Franck,  to  the  effect 
at  the  aleph  is  the  first  letter  in  the  Hebrew  word  [aoir) 
r  the  "  air ; "  mem,  the  first  in  mayim,  "  water ;  '^  and 
.e  shin,  the  last  letter  in  esh  (tt^K),  "fire.^^] 

*  Per.  ii.,  mishna  2.  ^  Per.  i.,  mislma  2. 
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universe."  Each  element,  it  tells  us,  flows  from  a  higher 
one,  and  all  have  in  the  Word,  or  Holy  Spirit,  theii 
common  subdantial  fountain.  In  ''the  Word"  we  find 
the  essential  manifestations  of  the  Divine  thought,  which 
reveals  itself  in  whatsoever  is  in  all  the  spheres  of 
being.  But  this  "  Word,"  the  first  of  the  sefiroth  or 
"  numbers,"  and  who  is  thus  the  substance  of  all  things,  is 
Himself  the  first  emanation  from  the  Divine  substance. 
Here,  then,  is  a  theory  which  makes  the  Deity  to  be  at 
once  the  origm,  the  matter,  and  the  form  of  the  world. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  that  matter  and  form  merely;  still 
notliing  exists  or  can  exist  extra  to  Himself.  His  sub- 
stance is  the  ground  of  all  being ;  and  the  entire  amj 
of  it  bears  the  imprint,  and  is  the  visible  and  tangible 
manifestation,  of  His  intelligence  and  of  Himself. 

This  consequence  of  the  Jetma  is  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  Zohar  ;  but  the  plan  on  which  the 
latter  is  unfolded  differs  from  that  carried  out  in  the 
former.  Instead  of  ascending  from  the  various  forms 
and  principles  of  the  world  to  the  highest  principle 
and  universal  form,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  unity,  that  truth  is  at  once  asserted,  and  then 
developed  by  an  exhibition  of  its  evidences. 

IV. 

The  Zohar,  the  sequel  to  the  Jetsira,  is  held,  from  the 
greater  amplitude  of  its  doctrine,  as  the  standard  and 
code  of  the  Kabalistic  system.  The  titles  of  the  book 
vary :  Midrash  S/iel  R.  SJiemun  ben  Yockai,  from  its 
reputed  author ;  Midrash  Yehe  Or,  from  the  words  of 
Gen.  i.  4,  "  Let  there  be  light ; "  but  more  commonly 
Sefer  ha  Zohae,  from  Dan.  xii.  3,  where  the  word 
zohar  is  used  for  ''the  brightness  of  the  firmament.'' 
The  title  in  full  is,  Sefer  ha  Zohar  al  ha  Torah,  me-ish 
Ehhim  kodesh  hi  nore  meod  ha-tana  R,  Shemun  hen 
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Yochaiy  z.  L,  "The  Book  of  Splendour  on  the  Law,  by  the 
ery  holy  and  venerable  Man  of  God,  the  Tana  Eabbi 
5hemun  b.  Yochai,  of  blessed  Memory/' 

The  body  of  the  work  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary, 
xtending  over  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  of  a  highly 
Qystic  and  allegorical  character.  This  commentary  has 
een  published  by  itself,  with  the  last  of  the  above  titles, 
a  a  stout  foKo.  (Cremona,  1565.)  But  the  ZoAar  is 
ot  considered  complete  without  the  addition  of  certain 
ppendices,  attributed  either  to  the  same  author,  or  to 
ome  of  his  personal  or  successional  disciples.  These 
upplementary  portions  are, — 

1.  Si/ra  de  Zeniutka,  "The  Book  of  Mysteries.'^ 

2.  Idra  Bahba,  "The  Great  Assembly :  ^'  referring  to 
he  community  or  college  of  Shemun's  disciples,  in  their 
onferences  for  Kabalistic  discussion. 

3.  Id/ra  Zotha,  "The  Lesser  Assembly : "  the  few  dis- 
dples  who  still  assembled  for  that  purpose,  towards  the 
;nd  of  their  master's  life,  or  after  his  decease. 

To  these  three  larger  appendices  are  added  fifteen 
)ther  minor  fragments,  viz., — 

4.  Sabba,  "The  aged  Man.'' 

5.  Midrask  Ruth, 

6.  Sefer  ha-bahir,  "The  Book  of  clear  Light." 

7.  Toseftha,  "  Kn  MAiiiou/' 

8.  Raia  mehimnay  "The  faithful  Shepherd." 

9.  Hekalothy  "Th§  Palaces." 

10.  Sithrey  Torah,  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Law." 

11.  Midrash  ha-neelam,  "The  concealed  Treatise." 

12.  Rase  de  Rosin,  "  Mysteries  of  Mysteries." 

13.  Midrash  Chasith :  on  the  Canticles. 

14.  Maamar  Ta  chasi,  a  discourse  so  entitled  from  its 
irst  words,  "  Come  and  See." 

15.  Tenuqa,  "The  Youth." 

16.  Pehida  :  illustrations  of  the  law. 
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17.  Chihbura  Kadmaa,  "  The  early  Work/' 

18.  MatAuitinf^DociTmes/' 

The  body  of  the  work  is  sometimes  called  Zohar  Gadolj 
aiid  the  other  portions  Zokar  Katon. 

The  edition  of  Sulzbach  is  considered  the  best,  as  it 
has  the  entire  apparatus.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of 
Mantua,  1560,  in  three  volumes  quarto;  but  it  em- 
bodies only  eight  of  the  appendices. 

To  the  authenticity  of  the  ZoAar  as  a  work  of  the 
early  Kabalistic  school,  objections  have  indeed  been 
made,  but  they  are  not  of  sufBcient  gravity  to  merit  an 
extended  investigation.  The  opinion  that  ascribes  it  as 
a  pseudo  fabrication  to  Moses  de  Leon  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  has,  I  imagine,  but  few  believers  among  the 
learned  in  this  subject  in  our  own  day.  The  references 
to  Shemun  ben  Yochai  and  the  Kabala  in  the  Talmud, 
and  abundant  Internal  evidence  found  in  the  book  itself, 
exhibit  the  strongest  probability,  not  that  Shemun  him- 
self was  the  author  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  fruit  and  result 
of  his  personal  instructions,  and  of  the  studies  of  his 
immediate  disciples.  As  in  the  Jetsira,  the  language  is 
not  Biblical  Hebrew,  nor  post-Talmudic,  much  less  the 
Arabized  Rabbinical  of  the  Geonim,  but  the  dialect  in 
use  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  period  which 
preceded  the  Talmud, — the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The  ideas 
and  expressions  belong  also  to  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  philosophy  in 
the  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  correspond 
with  the  Syrian  gnosis.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Zohar  thoroughly 
gone  into,  let  him  consult  the  able  dissertation  of  Pro- 
fessor Franck,  in  his  Sysieme  de  la  Kabbale.  (Paris, 
1842.) 

When  we  say  that  the  Zohar  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  principle  of 
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terpretation  is  Kabalistic.  The  authors  consider  the 
:eral  sense  of  the  words  as  a  covering  to  a  truer  mean- 
g.  According  to  them  the  real  doctrine  is  a  living 
)dy,  of  which  the  literal  text  is  only  the  vestment. 

It  is  here  that  they  develope  their  most  solemn 
leology, — the  true  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God. 

They  have  two  ways  of  speaking  of  the  Divine  Being, 
hich  nevertheless  do  not  militate  the  one  against  the. 
her.  When  they  speak  simply  and  directly  of  His 
iture,  their  style  is  severely  metaphysical ;  but  at  other 
mes  they  launch  boldly  into  the  region  of  metaphor:  but 
LOUgh  the  style  they  used  is  highly  imaginative,  and  often 
:travagantly  so,  yet  it  is  commonly  with  an  expressed 
r  implied  disclaimer  of  the  possibility  of  any  forms  of 
lat  kind  to  describe  the  Incomprehensible,  because 
ifinite.  Being.  The  8ifra  Zeniutha  is  pervaded  with 
lis  style. 

''  He  is  the  Ancient  of  Ancients,  the  Mystery  of 
[ysteries,  the  Concealed  of  Concealments.  He  hath  a 
inn  peculiar  to  Himself,  but  He  hath  chosen  to  appear 
)  us  as  the  Ancient  of  Ancients.  Yet  in  the  form  in 
hich  we  know  Him,  He  remaineth  still  unknown. 

'^His  vesture  is  white,  and  His  aspect  that  of  an 
nveiled  face.     He  sitteth  on  a  throne  of  splendours ; 

the  white  light  streameth  over  a  hundred  thousand 

worlds.  This  white  light  will  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
ighteous  in  the  world  to  come. 

'^  IVom  His  skull  go  forth  every  year  thirteen  thou- 
and  myriad  worlds,  which  receive  their  subsistence 
torn,  and  depend  upon.  Him.  Out  of  His  skull  streams 
L  dew  with  which  His  head  is  replete,  and  this  dew  will 

lereaffcer  give  new  life  to  the  dead This  dew  is  the 

aourishment  of  the  highest  saints Its  appearance  is 

as  the  whiteness  of  the  diamond,  in  whose  colour  all 

eoloiirs  are  blended.     The  length  of  His  countenance, 

p  2 
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from  the  extreme  points  of  the  skull^  is  that  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  myriads  of  worlds ;  and 
this  is  called  the  Long  Face/^ 

Before  all  time  the  En  Soph,^  the  Unoriginated  and 
Infinite  Being,  existed  without  likeness  or  reflection, 
incomprehensible,  unknowable.  In  the  production  of 
finite  existence,  by  which  He  became  knowable,  the  first 
act  was  the  evolution  of  the  Memra  or  "  Word,^^  of  whom 
they  speak  as  the  primary  point  in  the  descending 
series  of  being,  and  from  whom,  in  nine  other  degrees 
of  manifestation,  emanated  those  forms  which  at  once 
compose  the  universe,  and  express  the  attributes  and 
presence  of  its  eternal  Ruler. 

To  these  ten  forms  of  manifestation  the  Zohar  gives 
the  common  name  of  sefiroth.  This  term  some  critics 
consider  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  cr<f><up(u,  or 
"  spheres  -/'  but  others,  deriving  it  from  sapAir,  make 
it  to  denote  ^'splendours,^^'  the  favourite  term  with 
Basnage,  and  writers  of  his  class.  But  probably  the 
more  correct  notion  is,  as  already  observed,  that  which 
explains  it  as  the  plural  of  se/ar,  '^b.  number;''  the 
evolution  of  numbers  out  of  an  original  unity  being  one 
of  the  dogmatic  modes  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  by  the  Kabalists.  In  the  book  Jeisira,  the 
ten  numbers  answer  to  the  elementary  world  and  its 
categories.  The  sum  of  them  is  the  universe  itself,  the 
manifestation  of  God.  But  in  the  ZoAar  the  sefroth 
are  unfolded  with  a  greater  amplitude  than  in  the 
Jetsira ;  or  rather  the  things  symbolized  in  the  c/i?^iVfl 
by  the  numbers,  are  in  the  Zohar  described  with  various 
accessories,  and  presented  under  other  names.  No 
longer  indicated  by  the  naked  numbers,  they  are  clothed, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  more  imposing  grandeur  of  moral 

*  From  the  negative  en  or  ain^  and  the  noun  sojih^  "  end  or  tenniuus.' 
'  A.n  allusion,  as  they  think,  to  Exodus  zziv.  10. 
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appellations.  Here  their  several  or  separate  titles  are, 
1.  Kethar,  "the  crown/'  2.  Hachma,  "wisdom;'' 
3.  Binahy  "understanding;"  4.  Chesed,  "mercy;" 
5.  Dirty  "justice;"  6,  Tiferethy  "beauty;"  7.  NeU 
«a^>i,  "triumph;"  8.  Hody  "glory;"  9.  Yasody  "ba- 
sis ;"  10.  Malkuthy  "  dominion."  These  names  are  asso- 
ciated in  Christian  theology  with  intellectual  and  moral 
realities ;  but  in  the  Kabala  they  are  applied  as  well  to 
physical  phenomena,  because  such  phenomena  are  mani- 
festations of  the  Great  Being  in  whose  character  the  vir- 
fcues  expressed  by  this  nomenclature  are  for  ever  inherent. 

The  Primordial  Essence  is  before  all.  In  His  ab- 
itract  and  eternal  condition  He  is  utterly  incompre- 
lensible,  and,  as  an  object  of  the  understanding,  ac- 
jording  to  the  ZohuTy  He  is  as  nothing;  the  Mystery  of 
Hysterics,  the  Concealed  of  all  Concealments.  But  He 
ook  a  form,  as  He  called  forth  the  all,  "  The  Ancient 
rf  Ancients  is  now  seen  in  His  own  light;  that  light  is 
lis  holy  Name." 

The  ten  sefiroth  through  which  He  has  revealed 
himself,  become  attributes  or  predicates  of  His  nature. 
JDL  them  the  Divine  discovers  itself ;  and,  taken  together, 
hey  make  the  fullest  of  all  manifestations  of  it.  This 
•evelation  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  Zohar  personifies 
IS  "the  heavenly  Man,"  Adam  Uahy  the  "Man  on 
ligh,"  an  allusion  to  Ezekiel  i.  26  ;  and  Adam 
Kadmoriy  the  primeval  Adam,  of  whom  the  earthly 
\.dam  was  an  image,  as  being  in  himself  a  microcosm. 
The  heavenly  Man,  the  LogoSy  developing  Himself  in  the 
«n  sefirothy  is  the  absolute  form  of  all  being. 

Some  of  the  modem  Kabalists,  seeking  to  harmonize 
heir  science  with  the  literal  phraseology  of  the  Bible, 
ipeak  of  the  sefiroth  as  medium  instruments  of  the 
)ower  of  God,  themselves  having  an  exalted  nature,  but 
till   substantially  different  from  the  Infinite  Essence. 
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At  the  head  of  this  school  is  Menachem  Bees 

Another  class^  carrying  out  to  its  last  conseqaem 

old  principle  that  ''  nothing  can  come  from  not) 

identify  the  sefiroth  with  the  Divine  substance 

What  the  Zohar  calls   the  En   Soph,  the  "I 

Essence/'  is,  according  to  them,  the  sum  or  comp 

of  the  sefiroth,  each  of  which  is  a  wmeA  parzopon 

or  aspect/'  under  which  the  Infinite  may  be  c 

plated.     So  the  author  of  the  Magan  (or  "  Sliie 

David,     Between  these  extreme  opinions  there 

another, — ^that  the  %efiroth  are  neither  mere  instn 

and  therefore  different  from  the  Divine  substai 

are  they  in  its  totality  identical  with  it.    Accoi 

this  view,  (a)  God  is  present  in  the  sefiroth, 

could  not  manifest  Himself  in  them ;  {b)  but  1 

not  confine  Himself  to  them.     He  is  more  tl 

which  these  forms  of  being  make  visible.    \ 

sefiroth    cannot  in  themselves   comprise  the 

WhUe  each  of  them  has  a  well  defined  name, 

Infinite,  can  have   no  name.     While,  therefo 

pervades  all  worlds  which  reveal  to  us  His  { 

He  is  at  the  same  time  exalted  above  tliei 

immutable    nature   can  never  be   meted  or  ! 

Adopting  the  simile   of  the   Zohar,   which  c 

the  sefiroth  to  kelim,  or  vessels  of  various  c 

and    forms,    (perhaps    because    they  limit    oi 

the  things  which  they  represent,  so  as  to  be 

contain  them,)   or  to  glasses   of  various  cole 

must    see   that  with   whatever  vessel,   or   ho 

soever,  we   would  seek  to  measure  the  Abso 

sence,   it  remains   unmeasured    and  unaltered 

though  the  Divine  light  shine  through  the  med 

various  glasses,  it  is  in  itself  unchanged,  as  the  i 

is  unchanged,  by  whatever  medium  transmits 

^  See  page  286. 
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^Toth  therefore  only  serve  to  show  where,  and  in  what 
iy,  the  Boundless  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  limit  Himself 

our  perception  and  knowledge.  This  is  the  view 
ken  by  Isaac  Luria  and  Moses  Corduero  in  their 
position  of  the  Zohar.  Yet  this  most  plausible  ex- 
anation  fails  to  commend  itself  to  our  reason.  It 
Gushes  us,  in  effect,  to  consider  the  universe  not  as 
od  entirely,  as  the  naked  pantheistic  theory  does,  but 

a  part  of  God!  Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the 
flails. 

1.  The  first  sefira  is  "the  crown,''  {kethar,)  and  is  so 
illed  because  it  is  the  highest  of  all  the  Divine 
anifestations, — "the  highest  crown,  from  which  all 
iadems  and  crowns  receive  their  splendours/'  It  is 
Dt  the  infinite  unknowable  En  Soph,  considered  in  His 
oundlessness,  but  the  first  form  in  which  He  becomes 
tpable  of  leing  hivovm.  In  the  way  in  which  the  ten 
^roth  correspond  with  the  ten  Divine  names,  (which 
'e  will  specify  more  folly  hereafter,)  the  first  sefira 
orresponds  with  the  name  Ehjeh,  "I  am."  It  be- 
peaks  the  simple  idea  of  an  existence  which  can  be 
abjected  to  no  analysis,  "a  point"  without  divisibility. 
?his  is  why  the  Kabalists  call  it  the  nehnda  rishuna, 
'  the  original  or  primary  point ;"  or  the  nekuda  jpeshuta, 
Hhe  simple  point."  The  later  Kabalists  say,  that  the 
3eity,  when  about  to  make  the  manifestations,  concen- 
irat^  Himself  into  this  point ;  an  act  which  withdrew, 
JO  to  speak,  the  pleroma  of  His  presence  from  endless 
space,  and  made  room  for  what  is  now  the  universe ! 

In  this  respect,  too,  as  being  incapable  of  analysis  or 
perfect  definition,  the  Divine  nature  is  designated  by 
these  men  by  the  startling  name  of  Iky  or  Ain,  the 
something  which  is  as  though  it  were  not.  The  learned 
reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  same  form  of 
t,  and  even  of  expression,  in  the  modem  German 
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transcendental  systems.     This  conception  of  the 
is  also  symbolized  by  the  Kabalists  in  their  epithet 
the  Risha  Chavura,  the  "White  Head/^  because, as i 
white  all  colours  are  blended,  so  in  the  idea  of  Him 
whom  they  have  applied  it,  all  finite  thoughts  are 
lowed  up.     They  call  this  mysterious  point,  moi 
the  Atika,  the  "  Ancient,"  because  He  is  the  first  of 
sefirofh.     The  Atika,  however,  must   be  distinguii 
from  the  Atika  d'Atikin,  the  "  Ancient  of  AncientB^' 
an  apj)ellation  applied  only  to  the  En  Soph. 

2.  From  this  first  principle,  the  crown,  proceed  tfo 
other  sefroth :  the  one,  active  or  masculine,  haeifUii 
"wisdom;"  the  other,  passive  or  feminine,  W«4 
"  understanding ;"  the  combination  of  which  results  i 
ddath,  or  "knowledge."*  In  this  highly  abstnflt! 
representation  the  universe  is  regarded  as  the  effect 
fhoMght.  The  crowned  Memra,  or  primeval  Logo8y\&^ 
thinking  power  in  creation;  hachnuiy  the  ffiodm 
that  exercise,  or  the  act  of  thinking ;  binahy  the  subject 
of  the  thinking;  ddath,  the  realization  of  the  subject 
thus  thought  into  being.  "The  forms  of  allworldlj 
being,"  says  Corduero,  "  are  in  these  three  sefiroth,  ai 
they  themselves  are  in  Him  who  is  their  fountain." 

8.  The  seven  remaining  sefiroth,  which  the  later 
Kabalists  term  sefiroth  ha  hinim,  from  their  serving 
immediately  in  the  construction  or  building  of  the 
world,  develope  themselves  also  in  triads,  in  which  two 
antithetical  members  are  united  by  a  third.  Thus 
chesed,  "  grace,"  is  the  antithesis  of  din,  "  justice,''  and 
both  are  united  in  tifereth,  "beauty."  Here  we  must 
be  reminded,  that  these  terms  are  not  used  restrictivdy 
in  the  moral  or  spiritual  sense  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed in   our   common  theology  and  ethics;  in  the 

*  The  Zohar  calls   liachma^  A.B,   "the  father,**  and  binah,  AM, 
"  mother."     In  this  ipoint  ot  \\ew ,  daotK  \%  ^^  ^'Ss^tvsv^  ^IX^sk, 
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abala  they  Iiave  rather  a  cosmological  or — shall  I  say  ? 
-dynamic  meaning.  Thus  chesedy  "  grace/'  here  signi- 
B  the  expansion  of  the  Divine  will,  and  din,  "  justice/' 
concentrated  energy;  and  hence,  in  some  of  the 
^balistic  diagram?,  this  last  takes  the  name  of  ^e- 
rat,  or  ''  strength/'  These  two  attributes,  the  ZoAar 
jTS,  are  the  two  arms  of  Grod.  And  ti/eretA, 
Jeauty,"  whose  symbol  is  the  breast  or  heart,  is  the 
pression  for  the  good  which  they  produce  and  up- 
Id. 

The  next  three  sejirothy  netsach,  "triumph,"  hod  or 
vod,  "  majesty  or  glory,"  BJniyasod,  "basis,"  are  also 
a  dynamical  character,  representing  the  Deity  as  the 
ound  or  producing  power  of  all  existence.  The  words 
tiacA,  masculine,  and  Aovod,  feminine,  are  used  in 

2  sense  of  expansiveness  and  grandeur.     They  denote 

3  power  from  which  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
Dceed.    On  this  account  they  are  sometimes  designated 

the  epithet  zebaotA.  They  combine  themselves  in  a 
mmon  principle,  yasod,  the  foundation  or  basis  of  all 
ing.  Viewed  under  one  aspect,  these  three  attributes 
real  the  Deity  in  the  character  in  which  the  Bible 
eaks  of  Him  as  Jehovah  Zebaoth. 
The  tenth  and  last  of  the  sefirotA,  malkuth,  "roy- 
rj'^  or  "kingdom,"  sets  forth  the  steadfast  sovereignty 
lich  displays  its  never-ending  reign  within  and  by  all 
e  others. 

The  ten  theogonic  sefirotA  are  thus  resolvable  into 
ree  classes,  which  together  make  up  what  the  modern 
abalists  have  called  the   olam  atzeloth,  the  "world 

emanation." '    The  first  three  are  of  a  purely  intel- 
3tual  nature,  and  are  the  exponents  of  the  olam  moakel, 

"intelligent  world."*    They  set  forth  the  absolute 
entity  of  being  and  thought.  >*  ^> :  ->^' 

»  From  iOsel,  "to  fow  forth,"  *  Sekel,  "  intemgen^it."    *    "-:,   \ 

^5  ^^ 
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The  three  next  have  at  once  a  eosmolo^c  and  mxm 
character.     They  express  the  energy  of  rectitude 
grace  in  the  revelation  of  the  beautiful.    In  them 
Almighty  appears  as  the  summum  bonum.    The 
lists  group  them  under  the  common  ethical  name 
midwoth ;  and^  in  their  cosmological  aspect^  they 
them  the  olam  moregeih^  the  "  sensible  world/'  or 
''world  of  feeling.'' 

The  last  three,  which  disclose  the  Divine  Aicl 
as  at  once  the  eternal  foundation  and  producing 
of  all  being,  constitute  what  is  called   the  natural 
physically  developed  world,  olam  hamotava^ 

[These  ''worlds''  are  sometimes  described  as  fo© 
fold :  atzelah,  beriahy  jetdra,  and  as&ioA ;  the 
leriahy  according  to  some,  referring  to  the  higher  oril 
of  spirits,  jetsira  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  amok  ti 
the  system  of  terrestrial  nature.  The  chariot  vision  in  4 
first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  shadows  them  forth.  The  Diva 
human  figure  on  the  throne  is  the  atzeloth  ;  the  charifl^ 
beriah ;  the  four  chaiothy  or  "  hving  ones,"  je^\t^V 
and  the  wheels,  assiak.  Vide  Beer's  GescAickte-Lekrat 
der  Juden,  But  I  prefer  the  more  scientific  represefr 
tation  of  Professor  Franck,  which  I  have  here  followei] 

The  olam  hamotava,  or  "terrestrial  world/'  coifr 
bining,  as  it  does,  the  sunken  dregs  of  existence,  is  nevifr 
theless  immaterial ;  for  matter,  in  the  ordinary  idea « 
it,  on  account  of  its  imperfection  and  mutabiUty,  would 
not  be  possible,  as  an  emanation  from  God,  of  who* 
nature  it  would  be  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  wW 
we  call  "  matter  "  is  in  reality  a  degree  of  emanative  foitf 
attenuated  almost  to  exhaustion.  The  Divine  efflux* 
vivifying  glory,  so  resplendent  at  its  fontal  source 
becomes  less  potent  as  it  descends  in  the  scale  of  beiDj 

^  Regash,  "  to  feel.'* 

*  "  The  grossest  or  lowest  world,"  from  tava,  "  to  sink,  or  settle  don 
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» in  the  pbeoomenon  termed  "  matter/^  it  exists  only,  as 
nay  say,  in  its  embers,  or,  as  some  of  the  Kabalists 
Jress  it,  ''  like  a  coal  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
ht/' 

In  all  these  representations  the  Deity  ever  appears  in 
unalterably  triune  character.  The  ZoAar  gives  a 
utifal  illustration  of  the  intimate  and  unique  relation 
hese  "  worlds''  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  upper 
.  white  light  of  which  symbolizes  the  intellectual; 

lower  and  more  shaded  light,  which  insensibly 
ids  itself  with  the  upper  one,  represents  the  world 
eeling  ;  while  the  grosser  material,  which  is  beneath 

is  the  emblem  of  the  physical  world.  But  the 
md  of  the  three  has  an  intimate  relation  with  each 
osite  extreme ;  the  white  light  of  intellect  with  the 
3ser  element  of  the  olam  hamotava.  But  hula 
\<isher  ha-yechuda  chad,  all  three  are  combined  in  an 
ivisible  unity. 

y\.  Crown. ^ 


L  Understanding. 
i.  Justice. 


5.  Glory. 


6.  Beauty. 


9.  Basis. 


2.  Wisdom. 
4.  Grace. 


7.  Triumph. 


10.  Kingdom. 

Taking  the  three  centre  sejiroth  as  the  highest  mani- 
tations  of  their  respective  trinities,  we  may  say  with 
B  Zdhar^  that  the  crown  represents  the  one  and  abso- 
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lute  substance ;  the  beauty,  the  highest  expression  or 
ideal  of  moral  perfection ;  and  the  kingdom,  the  per- 
manent activity  of  all  the  sefiroth  together,  the  real 
presence  or  Shekinah  of  God  in  the  universe.  Each  of 
these  three  is  sometimes  personified  as  2kparzopm,  with 
,  a  peculiar  name.  The  crown  thus  personified  is  caUed 
''the  Long  Face/'  (see  page  316,)  and  ''the  Ancient;" 
Beauty  is  sumamed  "the  Holy  King;'*  and  the  Sheki- 
nah,  or  Divine  Presence  in  the  universe,  is  the  Metro- 
nitha,  or,  sometimes,  "  the  Queen.^' 

The  relations  of  the  sefiroth  are  set  forth,  in  order  to 
assist  the  student,  in  a  diagrammatic  or  hieroglyphical 
form  :  sometimes  by  nine  concentric  circles  around  one 
point;  or  by  the  members  of  the  human  body;— the 
head  signifying  the  crown ;  the  breast,  beauty ;  the  brain, 
wisdom;  the  heart,  understanding;  the  arms,  grace  and 
justice,  &c.,  &c.  And  these  representations  should  not 
be  overlooked,  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  practical 
department  of  the  Kabala. 

Thus  the  ground-principle  of  this  singular  philosophy 
is,  that  every  form  of  being,  from  the  lowest  element  of 
the  organic  world,  up  to  the  purest  and  brightest  beams 
of  the  eternal  Wisdom,  is  an  emanative  manifestation  of 
God.  And  it  is  held  not  only  that  all  being  has  pro- 
ceeded from  Him ;  but  that,  to  be  maintained  in  exist- 
ence, it  must  be  ever  with  and  in  Him,  or  it  would 
vanish  like  a  shadow.  He  is,  therefore,  ever  present, 
not  with  it  only,  but  in  it.  In  Him  it  has  its  being. 
Its  being  is  Himself. 

It  follows,  that  any  substance  in  itself  separate  from 
the  great  First  Cause,  is  a  chimera  or  an  impossibility. 
All  is  one.  The  basest  element  is  but  the  last  link  of 
the  unbroken  chain  of  existence,  of  which  the  Memra  is 
the  second,  and  the  En  Soph  the  first. 

Another  consequence  is,  that  the  world  can  never  be 
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destroyed  in  the  sense  of  annihilation,  because  its  sub- 
stance is  identic  with  the  Pirst  Cause.  In  hke  manner, 
they  infer  that  no  substance  is  in  itself  essentially  evil. 
With  the  Kabahst,  beresAitA  and  leraka  are  inter- 
changeable terms.  He  beUeves  that,  in  the  moral 
world,  wicked  beings  will  at  length  develope  a  better 
state  of  character.  Even  Samael  wUl,  at  a  future  time, 
regaiix  his  angel  name  and  nature.  Corduero  says,  that 
even  hell  itself  will  vanish ;  suffering,  sin,  and  tempta- 
tion be  outhved,  and  be  succeeded  by  an  eternal  feast, 
a  sabbath  without  end.' 

Further,  the  entire  existent  universe,  being  of  one 
substance,  is  pervaded  with  one  principle,  and  its  various 
parts  or  spheres  have,  as  abeady  intimated,  a  correspon- 
dence with  each  other.  The  lower  world  is  an  image 
of  the  one  above  it.  So  that,  whatever  our  senses  can 
apprehend  here,  has  a  symbolic  meaning.  Every  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  Divine  idea. 
This  principle  is  appHed  by  them  to  astronomy,  (or 
rather  what  we  should  call  "  astrology,'^)  and  to  physio- 
gnomy. The  starry  firmament  is  a  heavenly  alphabet,  by 
which  the  wise  can  read  the  interpretation  of  the  present, 
and  the  .history  of  the  future.  So,  in  the  human  visage, 
the  outward  conformation  is  the  signature  of  inward 
qualities.  "  When  souls  come  forth  from  Eden  (God), 
each  hath  its  own  form,  which  manifests  itself  in  that 
of  the  visible  or  outward  man." 

[A  broad  vaulted  forehead,  they  say,  betokens  a 
genial  and  ample  mind;  a  flat  forehead,  stupidity;  a 
flat  forehead,  pressed  at  the  sides,  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted intellect.]  The  four  visages  of  the  cherubic 
animals,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  point  out  four 
Varieties  of  human  character.  Man  is  at  once  the  com- 
pendium and  climax  of  the  works  of  God.     He  stands 

^  Pardis  Mmmonim, 
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on  the  highest  step.  Hence^  when  he  was  formed,  it  is 
said,  God  completed  His  work.  He  is  an  image  of  the 
Word,  and  in  this  a  representation  of  the  great  Supreme; 
an  exhibition  of  God  on  the  earth;  "the  terrestrial 
Shekinah/'  The  heavenly  Adam  reveals  Himself  in  the 
earthly  one.  "What  is  man?  Not  mere  flesh  and 
bones :  these  are  the  veil,  the  vestment,  but  not  the 
man.  When  he  goes  from  the  earth,  he  throws  these 
things  off,  and  is  then  unclothed.^' 

Yet  is  this  bodily  garment  in  itself  a  symbol  or  mys- 
tery. In  it  the  universe  is  epitomized:  "The  skin 
represents  the  firmament  outstretched  over  all;  the 
flesh,  the  weak  side  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  sensible 
or  sensuous  element,'^  &c.  And  as  the  firmament  is 
written  over  with  planets  and  stars  which,  rightly  read, 
make  the  hidden  known,  so  on  the  firmament  of  the 
human  surface  there  are  Hnes  and  configurations  which 
are  the  signatures  of  character  aud  destiny. 

While  man  was  as  he  came  from  God,  his  very  look 
made  the  lower  animals  tremble  and  worship.  Tbt 
look  was  the  angel  that  shut  the  lions'  mouth  for 
Daniel :  it  was  the  aspect  of  the  prophet's  face. 

The  inner  man  is  the  true  man.  There  is  in  him,  as 
in  his  Divine  original,  a  trinity  in  unity :  1.  Nishmak, 
"spirit.''  2.  Ruvach,  "soul."  3.  Nefeshyi\it  "sen- 
suous  "  or  "  animal  life,"  which  is  immediately  related 
to  the  body,  and  dies  when  the  body  dies.  The  nefesh 
never  enters  the  portals  of  Eden. 

The  fountain  of  the  nuhmahy  "  spirit,"  is  the  highest 
"wisdom;"  the  ruvach,  "soul,"  proceeds  from  the 
"beauty,"  which  combines  justice  and  grace;  nefeiK 
the  animal  principle,  comes  from  the  "  basis." 

Besides  these  elements  in  man,  the  Kabalists  speak  of 
another,  which  they  represent  as  an  idea  or  type  of  the 
person.     This  type  descends  from  heaven  at  the  time  of 
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our  conception.  It  grows  as  we  grow,  remains  ever 
with  us,  and  accompanies  us  when  we  leave  the  earth. 
They  call  it  the  yechidah,  or  ''principle  of  indivi- 
duaUty.'' 

The  temporal  union   of  the  two  higher  elements, 
spirit  and  soul,  with  sense,  they  do  not,  with  Origen 
and  the  Gnostics,  regard  as  an  evil,  but  as  a  means  of 
moral  education ;  a  wholesome  state  of  trial,  in  which 
the  soul  works  out,  in  the  domain  of  sense,  a  proba- 
tion for  ultimate  felicity.     Human  life,  in  its  perfect 
character,  is  the  agreement  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  between  the  intellectual  form  and  matter,  or,  as 
the   Zohar  phrases  it,    "between  the   king  and    the 
queen,^'  that  is  to  say,  the  harmony  between  God  and 
nature.     The  soul  is  at  present  being  schooled  to  this 
harmony  :  "  It  is  like  a  king's  son,  sent  away  for  a  time 
from  the  palace,  to  fulfil  a  career  of  education,  and  then 
to  be  recalled  home/^ 

The  harmony  which  at  first  subsisted  between  nature 
and  God  has  been  disturbed  by  sin.  By  this  the  soul 
became  enslaved  to  sense,  and  was  clothed  with  the 
baser  elements  as  its  consequence  and  punishment. 
Before  the  Fall  Adam  and  Chava  were  perfect  intelli- 
gences, living  in  the  beams  of  the  light  of  God,  and 
unencumbered  with  bodies.  Tliis  is  what  is  signified  in 
Genesis,  when  it  is  written,  (Gen.  ii.  25,)  that  "  they 
were  both  naked.^^  When  it  is  said  that  after  the  Fall 
God  clothed  them  with  garments  of  skins,  it  is  intended 
that  He  invested  them  with  mortal  bodies.  Their 
clothing  before  the  Fall  was  that  of  robes  of  light.^ 
Here  we  may  mention  another  curious  idea.     One  of 

^  The  early  Kabalists  do  not  acknowledge  an  inherent  original  sin ; 
bat  the  modem  ones  are  disposed  to  admit  that  doctrine;  especially 
Isaac  Luria,  who  believed  that  all  souls  were  bom  with  Adam,  or  that 
aU  ours  were  in  his,  and  that  therefore  his  sin  was  ours. 
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the  resemblances  between  man  and  his  Divine  arch 
is  that  union  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  prii 
in  him  which,  in  combination,  form  one  moral 
(another  form  of  trinity).  As  the  heavenly 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sefirothy  is  the 
of  such  a  combination,  so  is  it  with  the  earthly 
The  distinction  of  sex  holds  true,  not  only  of  th< 
but  of  the  soul  as  well.'  The  ideal  of  human  ni 
not  perfect  where  only  one  half  of  it  is  found. 
said  in  Genesis,  ^^He  blessed  them,  and  calle 
name  Man,'*  [Adam,)  a  name  which  is  then  or 
fectly  descriptive  when  applied  to  husband  ai 
considered  as  one. 

Before  the  earthly  state,  the  male  and  fema 
the  two  halves  of  our  nature,  and  in  one  or  tl 
of  which  all  its  elements  and  powers  are  found, 
thus  in  union.  When  they  came  upon  earth 
out  their  probation,  they  were  at  first  separated  j 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  they  are  again  unitec 
this  is  true  only  of  the  marriage  of  those  who 
please  God,  and  such  become  eternally  one. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  doctrine  implies  thai 
pre-existence  of  souls ;  a  dogma  which  may  be  < 
from  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  thought  an( 
The  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  laid  down  in  th( 
section  MisApatim;  that  of  reminiscence,  in 
AcAare-mavelA. 

But  they  deny  that  pre-existence  involves  pre 
tion.  To  reconcile  liberty  with  destiny,  to  give 
the  privilege  of  repentance  for  sin,  and  to  rende: 
sible  that  he  should  return  at  length  to  the  b 
God,  they  adopt  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
in  a  way  more  refined  than  it  was  taught  by  Pytl 

•  They  probably  got  this  notion  from  Plato ;   in  fact,  the 
own  word,  ii^p^Twos. 
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|»obation  for  final  bliss  be  not  successfully  achieved 
erne  life,  another  life  is  entered  upon,  and  then  a 
^. 

Is  to  death,  they  deny  that  it  should  be  considered 
m  universal  curse.  To  the  righteous  it  is  rather  a 
en  of  favour:  it  is  "the  kiss  of  God.^^  In  truth, 
the  good,  the  transition  from  the  earthly  state  may 
be  called  "  dying.'' 

[he  time  of  probation  successfully  accomplished,  the 
I  attains  the  consummation  of  bliss  in  the  fruition 
Gk)d ;  that  is,  in  the  intuitive  vision  of  His  glory,  in 
Feet  love,  and  in  that  oneness  with  Himself  in  which 
fill  have  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  will  with  Him, 
,  like  Him,  will  hold  dominion  in  the  universe, 
fhe  demonology  of  the  Kabalists  is  a  sensuous  one. 
gels  and  demons,  according  to  their  view,  are  only  the 
erent  forces  of  nature.  As  such,  they  are  inferior  to 
1.  The  names  given  to  them  are  therefore  not  to  be 
3n  in  a  personal  sense,  but  as  the  signs  of  certain 
lities.  For  example :  Tahariel,  the  angel  of  purity ; 
shmiel,  of  mercy ;  Zadkiel,  of  justice ;  Padiel,  of  de- 
rance ;  Eaziel,  of  mystery.  The  angel  host  belong 
the  third  world,  Jetsira,  that  of  nature;  and  their 
sf  is  Melatron,  {i.  q.  meta  thronos,)  because  his  place 
mnediately  under  the  throne.  His  office  is  to  maiur 
I  the  order  and  harmony  of  all  the  apparatus  of 
are.  Under  him  are  the  subordinate  angels  who 
►erintend  the  various  departments  of  the  elemental 
Id ;  as  Nuriel,  the  angel  of  fire ;  Uriel,  the  angel  of 
It. 

Dhe  generic  term  by  which  they  describe  the  demons 
ieUfothy  {qelvphoth^  "  shells,  husks,  or  integuments,'' 
I  forth  the  inferiority  of  their  nature.  But  in  rela- 
I  to  what  are  called  "  evil  demons,"  it  is  an  epithet  for 
itever  is  wanting  in  itself  in  life  and  order.     Oi  Wve.^^ 
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there  are  ten  degrees :  ruin  or  disorder^  darkness,  suffer- 
ing, concupiscence  or  irregular  passion^  anger,  unclean- 
ness,  guilt,  enmity,  idolatry,  pride.  All  these  constitute 
the  empire  of  hell,  whose  chief  is  Samael,  the  angel  of 
venom  or  of  death ;  who,  says  the  JZohar^  is  the  same  as 
Satan,  and  the  serpent  that  tempted  Chava.  There  is 
also  a  female  evil  principle,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
wedded  companion  of  Samael.  Her  name  is  Lillith, 
the  personification  of  sensuality.  The  demonology  of 
the  Kabalists  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  their  . 
metaphysics. 

It  will  appear,  then,  from  these  brief  outlines,  that 
while  the  Kabala  regards  all  the  words  and  facts  of  the 
Scriptures  as  symbols,  it  teaches  men  to  confide  in  their 
own  powers  in  the  task  of  interpreting  them.  It  sets 
reason  in  the  place  of  authority,  and  rears  up  a  philo- 
sophical system  under  the  sceptre  and  protection  of 
religion.  .  .•       ^ 

Instead  of  believing  in  a  creating  God,  wh©  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  nature,  and  who,  notwithstanding  His 
omnipotent  ability  to  create,  must  hay©  existed  from  all 
eternity  before  the  epoch  of  creation,  it  sets  up  the 
idea  of  one  universal  substance,  infinite,  ever  thinking, 
ever  active,  the  immanent  ground:  of  the  universe,  in 
which  He  has  developed  Himself. 

Instead  of  a  material  world  distinguishable  from  God, 
brought  out  of  nothing  by  His  will,  and  destined  to 
successive  changes  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
Creator,  it-  recognises  countless  forms  under  which  the 
one  Divine  substance  unfolds  and  manifests  itself;  ail  of 
them  pre-existent  in  the  Divine  Intelligence. 

,Man  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  all  these 
i^^^ky  and  the  only,  one  through  whom  God  is  indi- 
vi^ttally  represented.  ^  He  is  the  bond  between  Grod  and 
the.  world,  being  Hne  image  of  each,  according  to  His 
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twofold  intellectual  and  elemental  nature.  Originally 
in  the  Divine  substance.  He  returns  to  it  again,  when 
the  preparatory  process  of  the  earthly  life  shall  have 
been  happily  fulfilled. 

V. 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  Kabala,  we  must 
advert  to  such  systems  as  have  a  resemblance  to  it,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  relation  it  bears  to  them, 
and  whether  it  be  such  as  will  account  for  its  genesis  in 
the  Jewish  mind.  The  systems  to  which  the  Kabala 
has  some  likeness  are  partly  philosophic  and  partly 
rehgious.  Platonism  and  the  Alexandrine  doctrines  are 
of  the  first;  Christianity,  the  second.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  to  either  of  these  the  Kabala  is  indebted  for  its 
origin. 

1.  Not  to  the' doctrines  of  Plato.  That  there  is  a 
striking  analogy  betweei;  them  and  the  Kabalistic  system 
cannot  be  denied.  Both  systems  make  the  Logos,  or 
Divine  Wisdom,  the  primordial  archetype  of  the  universe. 
In  both  the  numbers  act  a  mediatorial  part  between  the 
Divine  idea,  and  the  objects  which  form  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  idea.  In  both  are  found  the  notions  of 
pre-existence,  reminiscence,  and  the  metempsychosis. 
So  remarkable  are  these  coincidences,  that  some  of  the 
later  Kabalists  have  been  obliged  to  make  Plato  a 
disciple  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  differences  between  the  two  theories 
which  render  it  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  one  is  the 
copy  of  the  other.  The  Kabalists  believe  in  one  sub- 
stance, spirit;  Plato  believed  in  two,  spirit  and  matter, — 
the  intelligent  cause,  and  the  created  material  produced. 
Neither  can  the  Kabalistic  sefiroth  be  reconciled  with 
the  idea-doctrine  of  Plato,,  i.  e.,  his  teaching  respecting 
those  forms  or  archetypes  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
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IVriue  Mind  from  etemitr.  Those  ideas,  accoiding  to  ^^-^ 
iiHL  Ehidf  in  ihat  yUni,  are  inseparable  from  it;  Mji 
arc  iLe  Dixine  Intelligence  itself,  and  are  distingaiAp 
iViif  fri>iD  The  Things  of  which  they  are  the  patow; 
ir  *)««is  The  ttfvrx^H  are  consider^  as  at  once  nflt 
OTJT  The  arrhenrpal  fonns,  but  their  realization,  in  Ita 
subsiAiJrtr  of  The  world. 

S:  The  TiiniTT  of  Plato  differs  equally  from  that  d 
The  Katuljl  Bt  the  latter  the  sefiroth  are  divided  into 
Twc*  riisses.  fipiraiirelT  set  forth  as  masculine  iffli 
itcdr^iiv,  ind,  flowing  alike  from  the  eternal  fountain  of 
ihf  It,  \:.l.  combine  themselves  in  a  conmion  persom- 
5eia  powrT.  Thax  of  "  the  Son/'  from  whom  they  oi« 
E>»>:^  *re.\>:iie  disdnguished  in  a  new  form  of  devdope* 
xsiri::*  It  is  impossible  to  compare  this  doctrine  wift 
riiTo's  TrlAd  of  the  Pj/<t,  the  Zo^og,  or  Bemiurgoh 
and  the  ^"v^  rw  jcoo/aov,  without  perceiving  4at 
Kih4l:5cr.  and  PlaTonism  can  never  be  identified.  TW 
the  doo:ri:::es  of  the  great  master  of  the  Lyceum  in  somfl 
refrioTtvi  way  influenced  the  minds  of  the  early  Kaba- 
lists,  we  inAv  wiihngly  concede ;  but  the  mere  o 
we  have  given  of  their  theorr  will  be  enough  to  show, 
tha:  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  it  in  another  sonrce 
than  Kaioiiism. 

2.  Xoi  in  the  AleiLaiidrine  school.  Between  the 
Kabala  and  Xeo-Platonism,  there  are  indeed  unques- 
tioiubie  resemblances;  but  historical  considerations 
render  it  impossible  that  the  latter  should  have  beeu 
the  model  of  the  former.  The  Kabala  was  develops 
in  Palestine.  Its  language  and  direct  associations  wi4 
rabbinical  institutions  set  this  beyond  doubt.  The 
Jews  of  Alexandria  had  but  httle  intercourse  ¥rith  their 
brethren  in  Palestine;  and  never  entered  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  rabbinical  system  of  the  Holy  Land 
or  of  Babvlonia*     0\i  xVit  Q\!ti^T  V%a^,  "^^  TsS^Vnnical 
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Jews  were  averse  to  the  "Greek  wisdom/'  and  were 
forbidden  even  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  Greek 
language.  But  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  detested  the 
Greek  philosophy,  they  received  the  Kabala.  Who  can 
afiSrm  reasonably,  that  the  Kabalistic  wisdom  was  only 
a  ray  of  the  foreign  sun  which  shone  at  Alexandria  ? 
As  to  Neo-Platonism,  the  Kabala  was  held  in  honour 
by  the  Hebrews  long  before  that  was  ever  thought  of. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  systems  have  a 
certain  likeness.  (1.)  The  school  of  Ammonius,  like  that 
of  Simon  ben  Tochai,  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
folded  doors  of  mystery.  (2.)  With  both,  God  is  the 
immanent  ground  and  substantial  source  of  all  being. 
All  goes  out  from,  all  returns  to  Him  again.  (3.)  The 
two  systems  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  Trinity.  (4.) 
They  agree  also  in  regarding  the  universe  as  a  Divine 
manifestation.  (5.)  And,  moreover,  in  their  doctrines 
about  the  soul  and  its  final  return  to  God.  But  in 
accounting  for  these  resemblances,  we  are  more  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  the  Neo-Platonists  copied  from 
the  Kabalists,  than  the  contrary. 

3.  Not  from  the  writings  of  Philo.  The  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  almost  equally  so 
to  their  rabbinical  ancestors  in  Palestine  and  Babylon. 
Besides,  Philo  had  no  specific  system  of  his  own.  The 
only  trace  of  anything  of  this  kind  in  his  writings  is  the 
purpose  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with 
the  best  features  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially 
that  of  Plato.  But  in  doing  this  he  attempts  to  hold, 
at  the  same  time,  two  doctrines  which  no  logic  can  ever 
reconcile: — ^the  Platonic  Dualism = God,  and  a  crea- 
tion which  once  had  a  beginning;  the  other,  the  dogma 
of  an  active  principle = the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  a 
passive  one = matter,  pre-existent,  and  shaped,  accord- 
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ing  to  a  plan  or  idea  conceived  in  the  Divine  Mind^  into 
a  perfect  and  eternally  indissoluble  system,  and  not 
only  over  which,  but  (elw)  apart  from  it  as  well.  He 
reigns  supreme.     But  while  in  some  places  he  affirms 
that  the  Divine  activity  only  fashioned  the  pre-existent 
chaotic  material  into  form  and  order,  he  as  distinctly 
asserts,  in  others,  that  that  activity  was  not  only  archi- 
tectural, but.  literally  creative.     "God  is  not  only  the 
Demiurgos,  or  Architect  9f  the  world,  but  its  Creator/' 
{Be  Somn.,  p.  577.)     He  created  not  only  matter,  but 
the  space  which  it  occupies.     And  inasmuch  as  He  per- 
vades the  world,  in  order  to  sustain  it.  He  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Place  of  the  imiverse  itself,  6  r&v  oXjav 
TOTTor  for  He  contains  All.     He  is  the  asylum  and 
dwelling-place  of  the  world,  the  place  wherein  He  Him- 
self abides.   {Be  Ling,  •  Confus.)      He  Himself  is  the 
world ;  for  God  is  All :  Eh  koX  to  IIAN  axno^;  icrriv. 
{Legis  Alleg,)     To  explain  these  palpable  contradictions, 
he  passes  from   the   Platonic  to  the  oriental  way  of 
thinking.      God  is  the  unapproachable  and  incompre- 
hensible Light.     No  creature  can  behold  Him.    But 
His  image  shines  forth  in  His  thought,  (the  Logos,)  and 
through  this  image  we   can  become  acquainted  with 
Him.  {Be  Somn.)     But  to  this  first  manifestation  or 
emanation  of  the  Divine  nature,  Philo,  like  Plato,  gives 
an  hypostatic  or  personal  character.     He  is  God's  Tirst- 
begotten.     Next,  the   elder  Logos   produces   another, 
which  represents  Him,  or  in  which  He  is  Himself  mani- 
fested: that  is  to  say.  He  exerts  a  creative  power,  of 
which  the  world  is  the  manifestation.     In  this  point  of 
view,  Philo  speaks  of  the  first-born  Logos,  in  common 
with  the  Platonists  and  KabaUsts,  as  the   Amtne,  or 
mother  of  the  universe,  that  "  well  beloved  offspring,'' 
of  which  the  Infinite  is  the  Pather.     In  this  sense  the 
world,  the  Logos,  and  God  are  one. 
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On  the  nature  of  angels,  Philo  differs  from  the  Kaba- 
lists,  in  regarding  them,  not  as  personifications  of  the 
energies  of  nature,  but  as  real  beings,  of  an  essence  akin 
to  that  of  the  hiunan  soul.  Their  native  region  is  the 
aether,  but  they  hold  converse  with  men,  and  sometimes 
unite  themselves  with  the  soul  in  the  same  body.  [Be 
Monarchid;  J)e  Plant.  Noe.)  They  control  the  ele- 
ments of  nature. 

In  his  discourses  on  man,  Fhilo  distinguishes  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  sensuous  soul.  -The  latter,  he 
af&rms,  has  its  seat  in  the  blood.  The  intellectual  soul 
combines  the  three  elements  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the 
will,  and  the  affections. 

In  attempting  to  ascend  to  the  intuition  of  Divine 
and  spiritual  truth,  it  may  be  well,  he  teaches,  for  the 
mind  to  occupy  itself  at  first  with  merely  human  know- 
ledge ;  just  as  the  body  requires  milk  before  it  can  be 
capable  of  stronger  meat.  But  in  the  direct  effort  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  that  higher  or  heavenly  truth, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  senses  in  abeyance,  and  to 
let  the  intellect  exercise  itself  independeiltly  of  them 
altogether.  When,  however,  such  knowledge  is  at- 
tained,  it  is  not  by  mere  dint  of  mental  labour,  or  by 
the  aid  of  philosophy,  but  by  direct  illumination  from 
God.  He  believes  that  it  is  thus  possible  for  the  mind 
to  attain  to  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  Deity  Him- 
self. He  lays  here  great  stress  on  the  exercise  of  faith, 
(muTTL^y)  which  he  calls  "the  queen  of  all  virtues.^' 
Faith  lifts  the  veil  of  sense,  and  conducts  the  spirit  of 
man  to  an  union  with  God. 

Philo  has  a  double  doctrine  on  the  liberty  of  man. 
He  wavers  between  the  Stoic  dogma  of  free-will,  and 
the  oriental  notion  of  our  subjection  to  evil  as  inherent 
in  matter.  There  are  two  means,  however,  which  may 
prevent  this  bondage  from  becoming  hopeless :  one,  the 
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communication  of  a  certain  inflnence  or  power  from 
God  to  man,  which  he  calls  x^'^y  "grace;"  [Dt 
Nominum  MutaL;)  and  the  other,  the  possibility  of 
the  imputation  of  a  good  man^s  righteousness  to  the 
account  of  a  wicked  one.  "The  innocent/'  says  he, 
"are  the  sin-offering  for  the  soul/'  {De  Sacnficio 
AbelL) 

In  treating  of  ethics,  Philo  uses  the  phraseology  of 
his  Grecian  masters,  but  employs  it  in  an  entirely  orien- 
tal and  mystical  sense.  A  first  principle  with  him  is, 
that  the  present  life  is  a  condition  of  degradation  and 
bondage  to  the  flesh  and  its  passions;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  deeper  a  man  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
becomes  absorbed  in  merely  worldly  things,  the  further 
he  removes  from  real  worth,  and  becomes  more  alien- 
ated from  God.  In  the  Eternal  One  alone  peace  and 
joy  are  to  be  found.  The  ascetic  life,  therefore,  is  the 
great  means  of  attaining  the  perfection  which  will  fit 
us  for  communion  with  Him.  Evil,  which  lies  in  onr 
passions  and  desires,  must  not  only  be  subdued,  but 
utterly  eradicated.  Even  marriage  is  but  a  uecessaiy 
expedient,  from  wliich  at  least  the  future  renovated 
human  being  will  be  freed. 

The  ascetic  life  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  of  reach- 
ing that  supreme  beatitude  of  our  nature  which  consists 
in  an  union  with  God ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  loses 
sight  of  herself,  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the  ecstasy  of 
love  to  her  Creator. 

Yet  with  Philo  the  contemplative  life  was  not  an 
Antinoraian  one.  He  inculcates  the  exercise  of  that 
practical  virtue  "whose  principle  is  love,  and  wliose 
purpose  the  welfare  of  mankind.^^  "  As  man  must  care 
for  the  body  so  long  as  it  is  the  dwelling  of  the  soul,  so 
must  we  observe  the  written  laws ;  for  the  greater  our 
fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  them,  the  better  able  shall 
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we  be  to  apprehend  the  things  of  which  they  are  the 
gjmbols/'  {Be  Migrat.  Ahr.) 

Even  this  imperfect  sketr^h  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  this  honest  and  admirable  man  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  founders  of  the  Kabala  could  never  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  their  system,  as  such.  The 
dissimilarities  between  his  teachings  and  theirs  are  as 
great  as  the  resemblances ;  while  the  latter  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  a  common  source,  from  which  he 
and  the  Kabalists  ahke  derived  their  opinions. 

Compare  Feunck,  Germ.  TransL,  p.  237.  Gfro- 
REE,  Kritiache  Geachichte  des  Urchristenthums,  th.  2 ; 
Dahne,  Geschichtliche  Barstellwig  der  Jvdiscli-Alex, 
BeUgions-philosophie,  th.  2. 

4.  Some  writers  have  thought  they  have  perceived 
such  an  affinity  between  the  doctrines  and  phraseology 
of  Christianity  and  the  Kabda  as  to  warrant  the  notion 
that  the  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  former.  Here  it  is 
needful  to  divest  the  subject  of  various  accessories 
vhich  have  gathered  around  both  systems  with  the 
lapse  of  time/  and  keep  to  the  fundamental  Jyr^7^c^}?m 
of  each  for  the  solution  of  the  simple  question :  Whereas 
the  Old-Testament  revelation  teaches  so  clearly  the  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  God  and  the  universe 
treated  by  Him,  whence  did  the  Jews,  to  whom  that 
evelation  was  first  given,  derive  their  doctrine  of  the  one 
Jantheistic  substance  ?  Most  certainly  not  from  Chris- 
ianity.  (1.)  The  dualism  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
s  precisely  that  of  the  Mosaic  revelation, — that  is  to  say, 
iod,  and  a  created  universe, — and  then  the  second  dual- 
sm  of  matter  and  spirit  as  the  components  of  the  uni- 
verse, can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  one  substance  of 
'he    pantheistic   Kabala.      (2.)  Again,  the  theological 

^  See  the  unwieldy  dissertation  of  Basnage  in  the  third  hook  of  his 
^istoire  des  Juifs. 

Q 
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trinitarianism  of  CJhristianity  reveals  a  Trinity  of  Divine 
Persons:  the  trinitarianism  of  the  Kabala  is  only  a 
trinal  (levelopement  of  Divine  attributes,  or,  rather,  a 
trinal  classification  of  pneomatical  and  cosmogonic 
l)owers.     The  two  systems  are  entirely  distinct. 

And  if  we  fail  to  discover  the  fountain  of  the  Kabala 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Apostles,  we  shall 
be  still  unsuccessful  if  we  seek  it  in  those  of  the 
heterodox  sects  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  the  earliest 
notice  we  have  of  the  Palestinian  Gnosticism  in  the 
case  of  Simon  the  Magician  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  we  perceive  an  indication  of  some  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  Kabala.  Simon  announced  himself 
as  "the  Greatness,  or  Power,^'  ha-geborah,  or,  as  the 
Samaritan  people  understood  him,  "  the  Great  Power  of 
God/^  Hie  est  Virtus  Dei,  guce  vacatur  Magna}  In 
tliis  respect  they  regarded  him  as  the  Logos  or  MemUy 
and  therefore  possessed  of  Divine  attributes.  Hence 
St.  Jerome  records  as  genuine  such  affirmations  of  the 
Magus  concerning  himself  as,  "  I  am  the  Word  of  God, 
I  am  the  true  Beauty,  I  am  the  Comforter,  I  am  the 
Almighty,  I  am  all  Godlike  and  Divine."  Ego  sum 
Sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosus,  ego  Paracletus,  ego 
Owfiipotem,  ego  oynnia  Dei?  Who  does  not  see  in 
these  very  terms  modes  of  thinking  allied  to  the  Kaba- 
listic  ones?  This  likeness  appears  still  more  plainlj 
when  Simon,  as  the  Logos,  or  visible  "  Wisdom  '^  of  the 
Deity,  exhibited  his  female  companion  as  the  Binak) 
"  Understanding,"  the  feminine  principle  in  the  three 
superior  sefiroth,  [Vide  supra,  p.  320.) 

The  leading  opinions  of  the  Gnostics  of  Bardesanes^ 

^  Acts  viii.  10 ;  so  rendered  by  St.  Jerome,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  who  affirms  that  the  Magician  wished  to  ^ 
considered  as  the  Logos.  {In  Matt.  xxiv.  5.) 

^  HiERON.,  ubi  sup. 
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school  may  be  gathered  from  the  metrical '  homilies  of 
St.  Ephrem.  But  the  most  satisfactory  monument  of 
the  entire  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Naza- 
raus,"^  which  has  been  well  called  the  Bible  of  Gnosti- 
cism. Here  the  similarity  of  the  two  systems  in  many 
particulars  comes  out  in  full  light.  In  reading,  too,  the 
various  fragments  of  the  teachings  of  those  heretics 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  and 
especially  Irenseus,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  out 
the  leading  points  of  the  Kabala  itself :  the  degenera- 
tion of  natures  at  each  degree  of  remoteness  from  the 
Divine  fountain;  the  production  of  actual  things  by  the 
Logos;  the  four  worlds;  the  male  and  female  soul,  and 
their  union ;  and  even  the  symbohc  of  the  numbers  and 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  All  this  leaves  no  doubt  that 
there  was  some  intimate  relation  between  the  two 
theories. 

What  then?  Did  the  Kabalists  borrow  of  the 
Gnostics  ?  The  truth  is  the  exact  reverse.  But  from 
whom  did  the  Kabalists  borrow  ?  Whence  came  those 
flietaphysical  dogmas  which  were  neither  derived  from 
the  Greek  philosophy,  either  of  the  heathen  or  tlie 
Judaeo- Alexandrian  schools,  nor  yet  were  indigenous  to 
Palestine,  because  transplanted  thither  ? 

5.  To  find  the  true  answer,  we  must  take  a  new 
5tand-point,  and  re-visit  Babylonia.  In  that  "  land  of 
ihe  children  of  the  East,^'  those  very  doctrines,  at  the 
ime  of  the  Hebrew  Captivity,  were  taking  their  full 
ievelopement  in  the  teacln'ngs  of  Zeraduscht,  or  Zoro- 
ister,  of  which  we  have  a  valid  representation  in  the 
Zend  Aveata. 

[This  ancient  record  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Mons.  Anquetil  du  Perron  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  its  authenticity  was  subjected  to  a 
*  Edited  in  1815  by  Norberg,  with  a  translation. 

Q2 
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rigorous  investigation.*  At  length  the  personal  re- 
searches and  vast  erudition  of  the  Danish  philologist, 
M.  Rask^  dispelled  the  last  doubts  of  the  most  scepticali 
and  imprinted  the  work  with  the  true  seal  of  antiquity. 
The  original  is  written  in  Zend^  a  language  which  bears 
a  strong  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit.  According  to  Sir 
William  Jones^  in  ten  Sanskrit  words  seven  are  Zend. 
This  authentic  code  of  the  reformed  Persian  theology 
has  been  published  among  us  in  the  following  forms  :— 

Zend  Avesta:  Ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  cantenant  de$ 
Idees  theologiqueSy  j^hysiqueSy  et  morales  de  ce  Legu- 
lateuTy  les  Ceremonies  du  Culte  religieux  qu'il  a  etM, 
^v.  Traduit  en  Frangais  sur  roriffinal  Zend,  ^ar  M. 
Anquetil  du  Perron.     (Paris,  1711.) 

It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Kleuker,  in 
three  volumes. 

And  just  now  the  first  volume*  of  a  new  and  com- 
plete recension  of  the  Zend  Avesta  has  appeared  at 
Copenhagen    under    the  laborious   care   of   Professor  * 
AYestergaard,  of  that  university.     This   edition  is  to 
comprise  the  text,  a  translation,  glossary,  and  notes. 

Zoroaster  flourished  at  the  very  time  of  the  Jews' 
Captivity  in  Babylonia,  which  terminated  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  530 ;  at  which  time,  then  about  forty 
years  of  age,  Zoroaster  had  for  fourteen  years  been 
extensively  engaged  in  effecting  those  reforms  in  the  oU 
Persian  religion  with  which  his  name  was  thenceforth 
to  be  identified.''     He,  on  his  part,  had  been  largely 

*  See  Buhle's  "Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy;"  and 
Erskine's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Parsees,"  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

"  Published  by  Glydenthal,  Copenhagen. 

'  Hyde,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Religion  of  the  Old  Persians, 
claims  for  their  theology  a  pure  and  patriarchal  origin  in  the  earliest 
postdiluvian  time.  As  taught  by  Elam  and  Shem,  it  continued  for  a 
period  in  its  fiist  simplicity.    Then  came  what  he  calls  the  interpolatio 
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indebted  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  for  many 
doctrines  which  he  embodied  in  his  system ;  such  as  the 
tradition  of  the  six  [gaJianbars)  days  of  Creation;  the 
earthly  paradise ;  the  demon  tempter  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent;  the  sad  effects  of  the  apostasy  on  our  first 
parents,  who  before  it  had  lived  the  life  of  angels,  but 
were  then  obliged  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  delve  in  the  earth  for  the  metals  neces- 
sary to  labour  with  for  their  daily  bread.  These, 
together  with  the  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a  last  judgment,  were  all  truths  which  he  had 
obtained  either  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  by 
converse  with  Hebrew  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews,  however  wrong  in  doing  so,  appropriated  many 
of  his  oriental  ideas,  which,  though  kept  apart  from 
their  canonical  records  of  Divine  revelation,  were  never- 
theless suflfered  to  pervade  the  popular  mind,  and  were, 
some  of  them,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Talmud. 
See,  for  example,  the  demonologic^  ideas  in  the  treatise 
BerakotJu  But  the  influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  doc- 
trines was  yet  more  remarkably  unfolded  in  the  meta- 
physical system  which  had  such  a  charm  for  the  learned 
Hebrews  who  had  found  in  the  Persian  dominions  their 
abiding  home.  In  the  Babbinical  schools  in  Babylonia, 
m  esoteric  teaching  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  a  select 
few,  the  traditional  law  doctrines,  which  finally  embodied 
itseK  in  the  Talmud.  This  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
Kabala  was  brought  from  Babylonia  into  Palestine. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Rabbinic  schools  of  that  land 
received  their  strongest  impulses  from  such  teachers  as 

Sabaiiica prima,  the  first  adulteration  of  it  by  the  Sgbian  idolatry ;  from 
which,  as  he  attempts  to  show,  they  were  reclaimed  by  Abraham,  after 
whose  time  they  again  relapsed,  {secunda  interpolation)  and  even  became 
image- worshippers ;  and  from  this  apostasy  they  were  reformed  by 
Zeraduscht. 
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Hillel^  Cliaia,  and  Nathan,  who  came  to  them  versed 
the  mvstical  learniug  of  Babyloniay  as  well  as  in  tk 
traditional  doctrines  of  their  own  people ;  and  some 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Palestinian  Kabalists  were  the 
disciples.* 

Now,  in  the  Zend  Avesta  may  be  found  all  the  gni 
primordial  principles  of  the  Kabalistic  theory.  Ohsan 
we  do  not  speak  of  the  ramified  practice  of  the  Kabih 
but  of  the  principles  of  its  theory.  Thus,  the  En  Sef 
of  the  Kabala  answers  to  the*  Zervanne  Jierene, " 
Eternally  Boundless  One'*  of  the  Zend  Avesla.  Bl 
Magians  apply  the  epithet  of  Zervanne  Aierene 
illimitable  space  as  well  as  duration ;  and  one  of  tk 
names  given  by  the  KabaUsts  to  the  Deity  is  thi 
of  Makom,  "  Place,^'  in  the  same  way.  The  Logoi^ 
Memra,  as  the  Taipmiists  always  designate  him,  is  tk 
Honofer,  or  Ormuzd,  of  the  Zend.  Avesta,  which  cJi 
him  also,  expressly,  "the  Son,''  and  affinns  that  it  fi 
by  him  the  Zervanne  produced  the  world.  The  Eowflt 
is  the  Mediator  between  the  boundless,  incomprehai- 
sible  Zervanne  and  finite  being,  and  himself  becomtt 
more  intelligible  and  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  chi- 
racter  of  Ormuzd,  who  has  sometimes  manifested  hia** 
self  in  a  human  form  in  a  body  resplendent  as  ita 
light,  at  once  Spirit  and  Word;  and  in  him,  rather 
than  in  the  Zervanne,  the  attributes  which  constitute 
absolute  perfection  become  knowable  by  the  miw 
of  man.  His  throne  is  light,  (compare  the  Merka^) 
and,  like  the  "  heavenly  man  "  of  the  Kabala,  he  unitei 
in  himself  the  true  "wisdom,''  the  highest  "und(^ 
standing,  greatness,  grace,  beauty,  power,  and  gloiji 
and  is  the  fashioner  and  sustainer  of  all  beings.  Wiat 
have  we  here  but  the  sejirotli  of  the  Kabala  ? 

As  ill  the  Platonic,  so  also  in  the  Kabalistic,  system 

finite  being  -piocee^^  it^m  ^  ^Yq\aa  \d£g.»    But  tto 


-^ 
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is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Zend  books,  which  give  to 
this  archetypal  idea  the  name  of  Feruer,  or  Feroher, 
the  Divine  prototypal  conception  of  all  things,  whether 
collectively  or  individually  considered.  In  looking,  too, 
at  the  account  which  Du  Perron  has  given  of  the 
psychology  of  the  Parsees,  {Mem.  de  VAcadimie  des 
Liscriptions,  torn,  xxxvii.,)  it  will  be  seen  that  it  answers 
to  the  distribution  of  the  elements  in  the  human  being 
adopted  by  the  Kabalists.  In  like  manner  the  angels 
of  the  latter  are  represented  in  the  Lewes  of  the 
Persians ;  and,  finally,  even  the  Ahreman,  the  evil  being 
of  the  Zend,  has  his  reflection  in  the  Samael  of  the 
Kabala,  the  personified  principle  of  darkness  and  evil. 

Thus  far  I  think  it  appears  plainly,  that  the  Kabala 
is  not  a  mere  shadow  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  either 
old  or  new,  nor  a  fabrication  of  Philo,  nor  an  imita- 
tion of  Christianity;  but  that  its  material  was  deduced 
out  of  the  theosophic  dogmas  of  Zoroaster,  not,  indeed, 
as  a  servile  copy,  but  as  a  modification  adapted,  so 
far  as  the  Jews  could  make  it,  to  the  theology  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets. 

6.  The  question  now  is.  Were  these  wondrous  ideas 
the  creations  of  Zoroaster's  own  fancy,  or  had  he 
derived  them  from  another  source?  A  little  further 
investigation  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  truth  lies 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  that,  at  least, 
the  primary  principles  of  his  creed  had  existed  in  more 
remote  times,  and  were  adopted  and  modified  by  the 
Persian  hierophant  in  the  construction  of  the  theoso- 
phic system  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  the 
imprint  of  his  name.  To  see  this,  we  must  do  in 
imagination  what  he  did  in  reality, — look  still  toward 
the  east,  and  visit  the  lands  beyond  the  Indus.  We 
there  find  a  people  who,  at  that  time,  had  reached  a 
height  of  civilization  which  had   not   been  surpassed 
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by  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  : 
arts,  in  physical  and  speculative  science^  in 
wisdom,  in  a  melodious  and  tender  poetry,  in  a  ^ 
spread  literature,  and  a  solemn  and  mysterious  leligioB^I 
the  Indians  in  those  ages  were  advanced  beyond  alltk| 
Gentile  peoples,  except,  perhaps,  the  Egyptians,  ^ 
genius  and  culture  were  of  a  somewhat  different  a 
Waving  all  consideration  of  topics  extraneous  to 
question  before  us,  it  will  be  enough  that  we  restrid 
ourselves  here  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Indian^ j 
as  an  accessible  and  undoubted  means  of 
their  credenda  on  those  points  of  their  rehgio-pMo-I 
sophy  which  bear  upon  the  matter  we  have  in  hanij 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  these  venerable  writii^  I 
have  attracted  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  study  A\ 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Europe,  audi 
are  now  sufficiently  unfolded  to  be  within  the  leaAj 
of  ordinary  students  in  excellent  translations,  som»{ 
in  English,  and  others  in  French  and  German. 

The  original  language  in  which  they  are  embodied,  is 
the  Sanskrit,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tongues  of  the 
earth,  if  not  the  primeval  one,  and  which,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  authors  of  these  books,  was  tanght 
in  perfect  grammatical  forms,  and  had  attained  a 
grandeur  and  refinement  but  rarely  surpassed.  It  was 
then,  and  still  is,  the  language  of  religion  and  science 
among  the  Hindoos,  and,  with  the  Prakrit,  the  less 
polished  and  ungrammatical  vernacular,  forms  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  dialects  which  now  prevail  on  each  side 
of  the  Ganges. 

The  symbolical  books  of  the  old  Indian  religion, 
written  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  Jktih 
uagari,  or  sacred  alphabet,  have  the  general  name 
of  Shasters,  that  is  to  say,  ordinances  given  by  Goi 
They  are  consideTei  2iS  \Xvfc  x^-s^  ^1  ^  Divine  revelation, 
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and  the  human  authorship  of  them  is  attributed  to 
a  mythical  personage  named  Vyasa.  They  may  be 
specifically  arranged  under  four  heads : — 

I.  The  Vedas:  (so  called  from  a  root  signifying 
"light/'  "illumination/'  "perception/'  and  "know- 
ledge." Compare  video,  taissen,  wit.)  Of  these  Fedas 
or  Fidyas,  there  are  four  principal  ones  extant,  which 
form  the  basis  and  canon  of  the  Hindoo  theology. 
1.  The  Sic  A  or  Rig-veda,  in  five  sections,  in  metre, 
now  being  translated  into  English  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson.  2.  The  Yqjush,  eighty-six  sections,  in  prose. 
3.  Saman-veda,  a  thousand  sections,  liturgical,  adapted 
to  the  chant.  4.  AtAarvana-veda,  in  nine  sections, 
with  eleven  thousand  sub-sections,  mainly  formulas 
of  prayer,  but  of  dubious  authenticity.  The  names 
of  the  four  Fedas  are  often  comprised  in  one  compound 
word,  Rigyajuhsamafharva.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
Fedas  in  the  British  Museum,  in  eleven  volumes,  brought- 
from  India  by  the  late  Colonel  Poller. 

II.  The  Upavedas,  of  which  there  are  four.  1.  Ayuah : 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  2.  Gandharva : 
on  music,  3.  Lhanmh:  on  arms  and  implements 
of  war.  4.  Sthapatya :  on  architecture  •and  other 
mechanical  arts,  to  the  number  of  sixty-four. 

III.  The  Angas,  or  Bedangas,  ("bodies  of  learn- 
ing,") which  are  six.  1.  Sicsha,  by  the  old  gram- 
marian, Panini :  on  the  laws  of  language.  2.  Calpa :  on 
religious  rites.  3.  Fyacarana:  on  grammar,  in  eight 
lectures.  4.  Ch'hand'as:  on  prosody.  5.  lyotish:  on 
astronomy.  6.  Niriicti :  a  glossary  and  comment  on 
diflScult  words  in  the  Fedas, 

IV.  The  Upangas:  classified  under  the  orders  of, 
1.  The  Purana^,  of  which  there  are  eighteen ;  immense 
poems,  some  of  them  reaching  to  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand stanzas ;  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  theogonic,  cos- 

Q  5 
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in:e::-:r,  ie^Ddair,  ethical,  and  devotional.  Some  of 
iL:zii  Lsre  lieen  translated  into  French.  I  have  seen 
h  i^y^-.^K-TA  edition  of  these  versions  in  the  Sorboiine, 
pri:oi  ni.lrr  The  patronage  of  King  Louis  Phihppe. 

2.  T:.r  yyj*2  books,  so  called  from  the  root  ny,  which 
sCTiiie*  "  To  apprehend  with  the  intellect  :^^®  they  treat 
oi  ibt  acis  of  the  mind  in  apprehension,  reasoning,  and 
;iiij--2rr*T,  and  form  the  logic  of  the  Indian  schools, 
vLich  has  been  considered  the  basis  of  that  of  Aristotle 
::>•  If.    The  authors  of  them  are  Gautama  and  Kanada. 

•S.  The  Jfiui<jH*a4:  (1.)  The  ethical  Carma  Miinama'. 
on  moral  and  religious  duties;  and,  (2.)  The  metaphy- 
sical rt*j^jj,  or  latter  Mimansa:  on  the  Divine  nature, 
treated  with  a  strong  pantheistic  tendency.  The  boob 
of  the  second  and  third  orders  are  sometimes  called 

4.  The  Irz'Dva-ih.aJiiras,  the  fourth  order  of  Upanp 
•books,  coajprlse  the  pandects  of  Indian  law,  under  the 
topics  c»f  the  duties  of  religion,  administration  of  jus- 
ricv,  av-.l  vanishment  or  expiation  of  crimes.  Most 
of  These  laws  are  attributed  to  ilenu,  in  the  estima- 
tion o:  ihi  Indians  a  sacred,  or  even  Divine,  legislator. 
T:ie  nii^:*  imiv>nant  of  them  have  become  accessible 
T.^  the  Eiidish  reader,  in  a  translation  by  Sir  "William 
Jones:  "The  Institutes  of  Menu." 

Kefraining  from  the  department  of  secular  literature 
among  the  old  Indians,  we  may  yet  mention  three  other 
works  which  have  a  quasi  sacred  character :  the  Rama- 
tf'iii'U  and  the  BJiarata,  or  Mahabharata,  two  bulky  epic 
poems,  containing  the  legendary  history  of  some  of  their 
aneient  kings.  Of  another  poem,  the  Bhagavat-geetih 
portions  have  been  translated  by  Wilkins,  Sclilegel, 
and  ilaier.  All  the  above  works  belong  to  the  Brah- 
niinical  or  orthodox  Indians.     The  Budhist  sects  have 

®  Compare  the  Greek  voGs,  "  mind." 
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.  literature  of  their  own,  upon  which  we  have  no  space 
lere  to  dilate. 

Now,  without  saying  that  all  the  details  of  the 
Cabalistic  theory  are  found  in  these  antique  writings, 
7e  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  radical  principles  of  it 
re  there  existent  in  their  strongest  germs.  The  phi- 
3sophy  of  the  Indians  may  be  technically  ranged  under 
hree  heads, — ^the  Nyaya,  Mimansay  and  Fedanta.  The 
irst  investigates  the  phsenomena  of  mind.  It  has  to 
lo  vrith  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  logic,  and  leads 
o  a  theory  of  pure  idealism, — the  identity  of  being 
md  thought.  The  second,  of  which  the  principal  sect 
)r  school  is  the  Saiicht/a,  recognises  two  Divine  sub- 
;tances,  or,  rather,  the  one  Divine  substance  in  two 
jtates:  the  one,  Purush,  eternally  quiescent;  and  the 
jther,  Prakrali,  fro  J,  which  has  emanated  the  entire 
system  of  nature.  The  third  school,  the  Fedanta,  open- 
ing the  true,  ultimate,  and  pantheistic  aim  or  end  of 
the  Fedas,  regards  the  Divine  nature  as  existing  in 
two  conditions:  first,  abstract  essence,  quiescent  in 
itself,  and  incomprehensible  by  us;  secondly,  a  being 
coming  forth  in  a  Divine  activity,  and  producing  the 
universe.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  these  philo- 
sophies, mixed  up,  indeed,  with  a  multitude  of  mytlio- 
logic  and  extraneous  elements,  may  be  found  the  root- 
principles  of  the  Kabalistic  doctrine. 

1.  The  recognition  of  a  self-existent  and  eternal 
nature,  undefinable  and  inconceivable;  to  which  they 
give  the  neuter  appellation  of  Brilim,  or  Brahni;  the 
Zervan  Akerene  of  Zeraduscht,  and  the  En  Soph  of  the 
Kabala. 

2.  A  filial  emanation  of  this  infinite  nature,  who 
is  as  a- first-born  son  of  the  Brahm,  and  who  bears 
the  name  of  Brahma,  "From  that  which  is,^'  says 
Menu,  '^without  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the 
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Divine  man,  famed  in  aH  worlds  under  the 
of  Brahma.''  This  personificatioa  is  eqnifileiik  to 
Kabali^tic  Jlemra,  the  Adam  Kadmom,  or  horoi^ 
Man.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  Bnhma  is  ofta? 
represented  with  a  human  form. 

3.  The  natural  nniyerse  is  prodaoed  hj 
From   him  proceeded    "the  heavens   above  and 
earth  beneath.     In  the  midst  he  placed  the  salA) 
ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  primeval 
of  waters/'  (Ment .) 

4.  Yet  the  natural  universe  is  considered  to 
been  self-emanative ;  a  pantheistic  dogma^  which 
its  counterpart  in  the  procession  or  devdopemeatl 
of  the  sefirotk  worlds  from  the  First-begotten  Sod^- 
who  is  at  once  the  archetype  and  principle  of  al' 
finite  being,  and  nevertheless  in  his  own  substance 
Divine. 

5.  A  trinal  distinction  in  the  Divinity,  unfolded  ii 
the  results  of  production,  preservation,  and  renovaticw. 
This  trimuHi,  or  Divine  triad,  consists  of,  (1.)  Braknu, 
so  called  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  unfold  (ff 
expand/'  (2.)  FMnou,  from  vU,  "to  penetrate  or  per- 
vade," as  with  sustaining  energy.  (3.)  Siwa,  or  livar^ 
signifying  "  powerful/'  He  who  bears  this  latter  Bame 
is  known  as  the  power  which  will  destroy,  but  wiB 
destroy  only  that  he  might  renovate.  Siwa  is  called 
also  MaAadeva.  These  names  of  the  three  persons 
are  abbreviated  in  the  symbolic  books  by  the  lettefl 
A.  U.  M.,  or  more  commonly  by  the  word  O^M, » 
word  which  the  Hindoo  is  as  reluctant  to  pronounce 
audibly,  as  the  Hebrew  is  to  utter  the  Name  of  fouf 
letters. 

6.  The  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  occupied  m 
counteracting  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  good 
one,  in  tiieit  e5Leeu\)\a\i  \i^  ^<&  De-wjola^  ^^  ^otdiuate 
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genii,  to  whom  is  intmsted  the  control  over  the  various 
evolations  of  nature. 

7.  Metempsychosis.  The  soul,  an  offset  from  the 
Deity,  an  emanation  from  the  Light  of  Lights,  is  des- 
tined ultimately  to  return  to  its  great  original.  Sub- 
jected to  the  depraving  effects  of  evil  in  time,  it  is  to 
work  out  a  purifying  probation;  and  if  it  fail  in  this 
in  one  era  of  probation,  another  and  yet  another  may 
be  granted,  till  the  work  shall  be  complete.  The 
new  probation  may  be  achieved  in  another  human 
body,  in  which  case  the  soul  is  so  far  regenerated,  i.  e,, 
literally  bom  again ;  or  the  probation  may  be  wrought 
out  in  the  body  of  a  beast.  This  doctrine  becomes 
with  the  Indians  a  ruling  principle  of  existence,  the 
basis  of  their  life.* 

8.  The  entire  world  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  of  one  substance.  "One  only  has 
existed  from  eternity.  Everything  we  behold,  and 
ourselves  too,  are  portions  of  Him.  The  soul,  mind, 
and  intellect  of  men,  and  all  sentient  creatures,  are 
offshoots  from  the  universal  soul,  to  which  it  is  their 
fate  to  return.^'  "But  the  mind  of  finite  beings 
is  impressed  with  a  series  of  illusions  which  it  con- 
siders as  real,  till  re-united  with  the  great  fountain 
of  truth.'^  Of  these  illusions,  the  most  potent  is  that 
termed  Ahangcar,  or  "the  feeling  of  individuality.^^ 
By  its  influence  the  soul,  when  detached  from  its 
source,  becomes  ignorant  of  its  own  nature,  origin, 
and  destiny,  and  erroneously  considers  itself  as  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  no  longer  a  spark  of  the  eternal 
fire,  a  part  of  the  universal  whole,  or  a  link  in  one 
unbroken  and  immeasurable  chain. 

9.  The  universe  being  of  one   substance,  and   an 

•  See  on  this  point  the  fourth  of  the  "  Lectures  on  History  "  hy  that 
learned,  wise,  aud  good  man,  Fbeperic  yon  Schlegel. 


liTLi.ir:.:.-^    -mr.-      "...cir^ar*  Attn  Sc.  Pml"?  lascrdoL 

"i.:.-:  i::".  .ir  i.n:  atrijtr:.  'j.en.  irruncjilj.  ::  51  j old  DC 
v.'i.-n'-r-i  Titif.irr  :;Le  :rt-!i:^  "liieisiiptij  siajiiothiiB 
;»^::  Mr  •'"•-:':  f  ^^ur.i^iii:  iiniaiiic. :  m  •ript^:*='nt  of  lb 
I'lr  .rr  .1'  .:»■:».  ■  :r   ir::i-:t:t:r:i--tr  i2.»i  icscnj-rr.  :o  foifr 

.--•■ ::.!:.»,  ■:  .r  "j.ii  ^j  :j.e  Crt:iZt:r  izi-i  r;«:detr!!ier.  Toe 
I.j::^i.i  Ii'i.in:^;:?:!!,  :i:e  Zr.riiigTTTAr.  ILizfardsm,  ihe 
JrTL-.;.  X!.i.".:L.:.Tin,  ".lie  Ale-.Li.iiirjz.  Xeo-PLiro!::?!!!,  dn 
*oi-.-.-L-r..:  .\[ ;-iti.:L-iiL  -.1  rirr  llii-ilrr  .V^rrs,  ind  the  panlhfr 
::»•.■":  ".  ■-..  .s.  ".i.j  :f  :i:r  ■"-'rz.  ~iir.  ire  ili  the  same  n 
pr...::;..-,  1.1:  ill  :r:i:  :■:  Lrrn^ii  aiiis.  of  the  true  and 
^.a-..-.j  i.-.',T^-::,r:  ::'  :'-ic  Gul  t!i-^  iiLide  him,  andof  tto 
M  -n :  :.i:. .  r. '  ..r .  i-rh  t >_■ .  n  il :  r.c  hii  zriiltj  spirit  can  antra 
<ir.  :..^  r-r,:-...;!  rr^:.:-^  :r:ni  ^ir.  ai.-i  evil  for  which  it  strivei 
T'-.-rrr  '-...-..'. i-rir.'-.r.s  do  not,  then,  reiitc  merely  to 
t.-.t  ::.-:..':.:[  -ri^roii^  ■::  il±  virifhed  generations  of  the 
p-:.'\.  ', .":  "'jrJir  M^jn  the  iL.tr:llectTial  and  religions  life  of 
i.v.iri  ::.:'.-=  in  Europ«r  as  well  as  Asia-  Wliile  the 
Jkt.^  '.*-::-:  irearniiig  the  drrams  of  the  Kabala,  a  similar 
prxy:-^  -ra«  i/oin::  en  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  in  the 
fiat i 0:1  =•  of  t^ie  Gentile  world.  The  wide  relations  of  the 
fi^^rnfiri  empire  brought  the  orientals  into  contact  with 
tlif:  [x:ojile^  of  the  West.  .Vlexandria,  too,  became  at 
icnjrth  a  focus  where  the  eastern  and  occidental  (loc- 
inufiH  converged,  in  theories  which  gave  a  tone  to  the 
meditations  of  many  of  the  thoughtful,  both  in  the 
Chri'-tian  church  and  the  sects  of  philosophy,  in  follow- 
ing times.     Thus,  some  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  as 

'  Willi,  Bnant,  G.  S.  Fabcr,  and  others,  have  written  largely  onthii 
fjiu'«<t  ifiri ;  nrirl  in  ficor^e  Smith's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  thirf 
yoliitiic  of  IiIh  "  Sacred  AuuaU  "  will  he  found  au  immeusity  of  rcidiBj 

it,  well  coudciiBtCi  5v)t  voY>\3^  >a^. 
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lohn  Scotus  Erigena,*  and  Albertus  Magnus,  derived 
kheir  pantheistic. notions  from  the  works  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  were  the  production 
rf  the  Christian- Alexandrian  school,  whose  theology  had 
become  tinged  and  poisoned  with  the  heathenish  delu- 
sions to  which  the  nature  of  our  subject  has  obliged  us 
to  devote  too  many  of  these  pages. 

VI. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  with  the  first  or  theoretical 
)art  of  the  Kabala,  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
he  second  or  practical.  This  consists  of  two  depart- 
aents :  first,  the  exegetical,  applied  to  the  interpretation 
df  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  secondly,  the  thaumaturgic, 
omprising  rules  for  producing  certain  preternatural 
esolts  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  exorcism  of  demons, 
nd  so  forth. 

I.  The  exegetical  Kabala  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
ion  that  Moses  received  from  the  Lord  at  Mount  Sinai, 
lot  only  the  words  of  the  law,  {L  e,,  the  Pentateuch, 
ind  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  whole  canon,) 
)ut  also  a  knowledge  of  certain  mysteries  wrapt  up  in 
jach  section,  verse,  word,  letter,  point,  and  accent ;  * 
ind  that  these  mysteries  may  be  unravelled  by  an  appa- 
ratus, the  secret  of  which  has  been  handed  down  through 
the  successive  generations  of  the  wise.  This  apparatus 
is  threefold,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Gemetria, 
Notarikon,  and  Temura, 

•  See  liis  book.  Be  Divisione  Natura,  where  he  affirms  that  what 
we  call  "the  creation,"  is  a  theophany,  an  emanation  of  God,  by  which 
He  makes  Himself  symbolically  known  under  the  forms  of  the  finite 
and  temporal.  The  theory  of  this  work  has  been  pronounced  by  Cole- 
Irook  and  Ritter  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Indian  Sanchya 
philosophy. 

•  *  The  Kabalists  take  in  the  whole  Masora  into  their  system  of  artificial 
interpretation,  many  of  the  details  of  which  are  comparatively  modem. 
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1.  Gemetria,  a  word  which  is  a  mere  yariation 
"  GeometnV'  in  the  sense  of  ratio,  form,  and  propoi 
describes  that  part  of  the  Kabalistic  exegesis  vl 
deals  with  the  numerical  value  and  power  of  1( 
their  forms,  and  sometimes  their  situation  in  a 
In  the  first  respect  it  is  called  arithmetical  gemetria 
the  other,  figurative. 

(1.)  In  arithmetical  gejnetria  each  letter  of  the  al] 
bet  has  its  numerical  value.     One  word,  whose  lei 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  another,  may  be  accepted 
an  explanation  of  that  other.     And  the  same  princi] 
applies  to  more  words  than  one  in  like  circ 
For  instance,  in  Genesis  i.  1,  h^12  ri'»lC^J*12=ir 
h^ni^  nyOT}  tt;h^in=1116:   therefore  the 
took  place  in  September.     So,  in  chap,  xlix.,  verse  1< 
rh^W  h^2'»=358n'»iyD=358:  therefore  Shiloh  is 
Messiah. 

(2.)  The  figurative  getnetria  is  employed  in  speculv 
tions  on  the  letters  which  (from  accident,  but  as  tha 
Kabalists  say,  from  Divine  design)  are  greater  or  smaller, 
reversed  or  inverted,  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebref 
Scriptures.  And  another  branch  of  it,  which  has  beet 
called  architectonical,  consists  of  calculations  and  mysti- 
fications on  the  size,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  sacrel 
edifices,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  and  the  fatuia 
temple  described  in  Ezekiel.  See  some  curious  par- 
ticulars in  Schichard's  Bechiiiath  HapperuscJuM,  p.  65. 

2.  NoTARiKON.  "This,''  says  11.  Nathan,*  "is use 
when  one  letter  is  made  to  signify  an  entire  thing. 
The  term  notarikon  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
practice  of  notaries  in  abbreviating  words;  though 
others  derive  it  from  notare,  "  to  denote.''  The  defini- 
tion of  iS^athan  is  not  ample  enough,  as  the  practice 
is  more  varied  than  the  instance  specified.     For  exam* 

^  Aruk,  sub  voce. 
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pie,  a  single  word  is  fonned  from  the  final  letters  of 
several  words.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  the  finals  of 
nwvb  DNI^J*  h^'-l2=nDh^  "Truth.''  Or,  the  letters 
of  one  word  may  be  employed  as  the  initials  of  seve- 
ral words.  Example,  the  letters  of  Dlh^  may  be  put 
for  IT'tt^D,  in,  Dlh^,  Adam,  David,  Meshiach;  a 
proof,  say  the  Kabalists,  that  the  soul  of  Adam  was 
transmigrated  into  David,  and  David's  into  the 
Messiah. 

3.  Temuba  signifies  "  permutation,"  that  is,  of  letters, 
by  various  modes  of  interchanges. 

(1.)  By  ath'lash,  in  which  one  word  is  composed  that 
shall  answer  to  another,  by  inverting  the  order  of  the 
letters  as  they  stand  in  the  alphabet ;  making  the  last 
letter  T\  stand  for  the  first,  and  so  answer  to  h^ ;  then 
V  to  correspond  with  1,  and  so  on  in  the  subjoined 
order. 

Ath  Bash. 

Example  :  Jer.  li.  1,  ^Dp  1^  becomes  Dnt^D  "Chal- 
deans." 

(2.)  By  al'ham,  in  which  the  alphabet  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  and  the  first  letter  interchanged 
with  the  eleventh,  the  second  with  the  twelfth,  and 
so  on. 

Al  Bam. 

ntt;'-ip:i£)yD3D^ 

Example :  Isai.  vii,  6,  where  ^NICD  Tabeel,  becomes 
^^^D'^  Ramlay  the  king  of  Israel. 

(3.)  By  a  transposition  of  letters  in  an  apparently 
arbitrary  manner,  in  which  the  letters  of  a  word  that 
can  be  so  employed  are  so  interchanged  as  to  compose 


j..n  Tr-^  ;  ■■  yy 


IT*  "lie  -""nmii-  2>r  -iil-h  i  Tr.'.r-r*  sfe-TS.  ii?rx2i 
in*  iiritiiie:-!  ".n  tag  jiiULrr  T-jniL  ^  th'W  r^nt  lisssaehi 
-i::rir'->siiiii  ji  "lie  v.i:iiii?r*  i-jiiirir  ~n  3e  iL^jciii':cs£:£di 
-:ie  .G^rr  me.  Yj-t:  ini'^  .e-  Sit-uLwIJ^  ennkj-tJ  i 
-^iiri  ^iirpcae  ire  :nieit7  "iiiisr:  t -111:0:  *xiier  zcnirafl 
ir?.  :7  ":iie  :oreir:imi  Jicde:;.  jiaile  t.:  "^e  tsr-ssvei 
-;ie  laxt-?   :t  'ji:*i  inii   :t  "iie  in;j^.      Ear:  ▼? 

r,t  "iie  K:u:;ila.  ^mrt  !:i^.  tiiiic  ^ji:i  x'  ^  :c!i  ftf'*^ 
Cf.rrsTxrjia  "nil  jl  Hiuie  :e  "iie  r^aij..  az.  critr  i( 
ir.2«:w-   inii  i  -ar;    :c  xen  :er    id  ^   ""--r-ir  bodf. 

FiTsrf 

Ktz\.iT    ...E;.>i    C.ui:ci     Bain 

H'.oirr-i  . .  Jii:   L^^-uiiiin  Lings 

Kr.^'r Jei.Tii     Erilizi Heart 

(^.ff^A    . . .El Liiisniiiim    . . .Stomai 

r^hir^i'n  ...Eloip.    Ser^pcisi LWer 

T^ty/  /rr^rtli.  .Elohim Miiachim Gall 

>i'f;t«;ach . .  .Jehovah  Zebaoth  Tarshetrshim. , .Spleen 
Hod    Elohim  Zebaoth    Beni  Elohim    Beins 

Ycfod ElChai Cherubim     |   ^"^^ 

Malkuth...Adonai   Isheem Do.  fem. 

So,  in  th<;  cure  of  diseases,  the  name  of  the  heavenlj 
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ober  to  be  healed.  For  tlie  same  purpose  the  names 
sometimes  inscribed  in  Q/imeavoth,  or  amnlets  of 
ious  kinds^  constructed  according  to  certain  rules, 
which  instructions  are  given  in  such  books  as  the 
mUoth  JRephuoth,  and  Shemosh  Tehilim.  The  depart- 
nt  of  practical  Eibala  which  thus  relates  to  the 
ijuration  of  good  powers  is  denominated  Theurgy ; 
it  which  refers  to  the  conjuration  of  evil  powers  is 
lied  Goety. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
ibalists,  that  the  most  eminent  men  among  them 
sdaim  a  belief  in  this  part  of  the  system,  and  denounce 
B  practice  of  it ;  while  others,  who  have  had  a  sort  of 
ith  in  it,  prohibit  its  practice,  except  in  particular 
ses,  as  tlie  exorcism  of  evil  demons,  and  the  saving  of 
fe  in  dangerous  childbirth. 

VII. 

The  Literature  of  the  Kabala  is  a  subject  which 
onld  require  a  treatise  for  itself.  Of  the  authors  in 
is  department  it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is 
egion.  But  many  of  their  works  are  iterations  of  the 
iginal  documents  of  the  sect ;  while  the  additions  they 
ive  made  to  the  elementary  teachings  of  the  old 
asters,  compose  in  general  a  mere  mass  of  rubbish. 
''  wiQ  answer  every  good  purpose  if  we  set  down  here 
tose  authors  who  are  the  greatest  favourites,  and  whose 
orks  form  the  classics  of  the  Kabala. 

Of  the  earliest  works  in  this  curious  study  but  little  is 
Hown.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Boraitha 
f  Rabbi  Eliezer  are  held  to  contain  some  of  the  first 
titten  lessons.  A  Maaseh  Bereshith  and  a  Maaseh 
ferkava,  of  very  old  but  undetermined  date,  exist  among 
ie  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.  (A.  1295.)  The  com- 
\^ntaTfon  the  Jelsira^  attributed  to  SaadjaGaoT\,idet^ 
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another  word.     Example :  '^DJ^^D,  "  my  ai^l ,"  may  be 
made  Sj^D'»D  "Michael/' 

II.  The  thauinaturgic  Kabala  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  a  certain  virtue  or  energy  is  inherent  in 
the  words  and  letters  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  upon  the 
pronunciation  of  them  with  a  specific  and  stead&st 
purpose  of  mind,  communicates  itself  to  the  spiritual  or 
heavenly  powers  of  which  those  names,  words,  or  letten 
are  the  symbols.  By  such  a  process  eflfects,  they  tell  % 
are  produced  in  the  higher  world,  which  give  themsdves 
expression  in  the  changes  sought  to  be  accomplished  ii 
the  lower  one.  The  parts  of-  Scripture  employed  Jir 
this  purpose  are  chiefly  those  which  either  contain,  a 
are,  by  the  foregoing  modes,  made  to  be  expressive  ot 
the  names  of  God  and  of  the  angels.  Here  we  must 
call  to  mind  what  was  intimated  before  under  the  theoiy 
of  the  Kabala,  (page  324,)  that  each  of  the  ten  sefinA 
corresponds  with  a  name  of  the  Deity,  an  order  of 
angels,  and  a  part  or  member  of  the  human  body. 
Thus,— 

Parts  of 
Sefiroth.  Divine  Name.  Angels.  the  Body,     a 

Kethar    ...Ehjeh    Chaioth     Brain       \ 

Hochma...Jah    Ophanim  Lungs 

Binah Jehovah     Eralim Heart 

Chesed    ...El Chasmalim    ...Stomach    , 

Geburah  . .  .Eloah    Seraphim Liver 

Teplieretli.  .Elohim Malachim Gall 

Netsiach . .  .Jehovah  Zebaoth  Tarsheeshim . .  .Spleen 
Hod    Elohim  Zebaoth    Beni  Elohim    Eeins 

Yesod El  Ghai Cherubim      (  ^'"^*f ' 

(,     inasc. 

Malkuth. . . Adonai   Isheem ,  .Do.  fem. 

So,  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
power  is  invoked,  which  corresponds  to  the  part  or 
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aember  to  be  healed.  For  tlie  same  purpose  the  names 
ure  sometimes  inscribed  in  QameavolA,  or  amnlets  of 
'^arious  kinds,  constructed  according  to  certain  rules, 
or  which  instructions  are  given  in  such  books  as  the 
^e^lloth  Hephuothy  and  Shemosh  Tehilim,  The  depart- 
xient  of  practical  Eibala  which  thus  relates  to  the 
:x>DJiiration  of  good  powers  is  denominated  Theurgy ; 
&]iat  which  refers  to  the  conjuration  of  evil  powers  is 
[galled  Ooety, 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
Kabalists,  that  the  most  eminent  men  among  them 
disclaim  a  belief  in  this  part  of  the  system,  and  denounce 
"the  practice  of  it ;  while  others,  who  have  had  a  sort  of 
faith  in  it,  prohibit  its  practice,  except  in  particular 
cases,  as  the  exorcism  of  evil  demons,  and  the  saving  of 
life  in  dangerous  childbirth. 

VII. 

The  Literature  of  the  Kabala  is  a  subject  which 
urould  require  a  treatise  for  itself.  Of  the  authors  in 
this  department  it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is 
Legion.  But  many  of  their  works  are  iterations  of  the 
original  documents  of  the  sect;  while  the  additions  they 
have  made  to  the  elementary  teachings  of  the  old 
masters,  compose  in  general  a  mere  mass  of  rubbish. 
It  will  answer  every  good  purpose  if  we  set  dow^n  here 
those  authors  who  are  the  greatest  favourites,  and  whose 
works  form  the  classics  of  the  Kabala. 

Of  the  earliest  works  in  this  curious  study  but  Uttle  is 
known.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Boraitka 
of  Kabbi  Eliezer  are  held  to  contain  some  of  the  first 
written  lessons.  A  Maaseh  Bereshith  and  a  Maaseh 
Merkava,  of  very  old  but  undetermined  date,  exist  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.  (A.  1295.)  The  com- 
mentary on  the  Jekirtty  attributed  to  Saadja  Gaon,  refers 
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(Venice,  1640 ;)  and  the  Mdain  Aa-hachma,  a  treatise  on 
practical  Kabala.  Some  of  Loria^s  most  important  worb 
were  first  published  in  manuscripts,  under  the  care  of 
his  distinguished  disciple,  Chajim  Vidal. 

Abraham  Galante,  a  scholar  of  Moses  Cordovero, 
wrote  a  Kabalistic  Commentary  on  the  Lamentations, 
embodying  much  of  the  Zohar ;  (Venice,  1589;)  and 
Yareach  Yaquar,  a  large  exposition  of  the  latter  work, 
part  of  which  is  extant,  unedited,  in  the  Oppenheimer 
library. 

Elias  Loanz  died  at  Worms,  in  1686.  He  was 
surnamed  Baal  Shem,  from  his  great  attainments  in 
these  studies.  His  works  are  a  Commentary  on  the 
Koheleth  and  Shir,  and  a  book  of  Tekinoth,  or  devout 
poems,  in  a  mystical  style. 

Sabbethai  Sheftel  Horwitz  of  Prague,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  an 
eminent  family  of  rabbinical  teachers.  He  wrote,  1. 
Shepha  Tal,  ("A  Shower,  or  Influence,  of  Dew,")  in 
two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  a  kind  of  clavis  to  the 
Zohar;  (Zolkiew,  1780;)  and,  2.  Nishmath  Shahhethah 
a  dialogue  expounding  the  Kabalistic  doctrine  on  the 
soul.  (Prague,  1616.) 

Abraham  Asulai,  of  Pez,  who  died  at  Hebron, 
1644,  and  whose  other  works  we  have  enumerated  else- 
where, wrote,  1.  A  Commentary  on  part  of  the  Zohar r^ 
Genesis ;  (Ven.,  1655 ;)  and,  2.  Chesed  Le  Abraham^ 
a  Kabalistic  exposition  of  the  creed  of  Judaism,  in  seven 
enayimy  or  '^  fountains.'^  (1.)  Mn  or  En  Kol,  in  twenty- 
eight  streams,  or  chapters,  on  Providence,  the  Shekinah, 
angels,  &c.  (2.)  Ein  hakkore,  in  sixty-five  chapters,  on 
the  universe,  the  mysteries  of  the  law,  and  the  liturgy. 
(3.)  Ein  haarets,  in  twenty-five  chapters :  on  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  resurrection.  (4.)  Ein  Jacob,  in  fifty-nine 
chapters :  on  the  microcosm.     (5.)  Ein  Miskpat,  fifty- 
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WO  chapters:  on  rewards  and  punishments,  paradise, 
Lcll,  and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  (6.)  Mu 
rannim,  fifty-five  chapters :  on  demonology  and  guar- 
iian  angels.  (7.)  Mn  Gadai,  twenty-eight  chapters :  on 
idden  powers.  This  singular  production  was  first 
printed  at  Sukbach,  1685,  in  quarto. 

Moses  Chaiim  Ltjzzatto  added  to  his  other  stores 
>f  learning  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Kabala.  He 
vrote  on  it,  1.  Pithche  Hochmah,  138  rules  on  the 
ilements  of  the  science,  with  an  elucidation  of  Loria^s 
Ets  Chaiim.  (Korez,  1785.)  2.  Hachoqer  vekamquhal, 
'The  Philosopher  and  the  Kabalist:^^  a  dialogue  in 
ivhich  the  principles  of  Kabala  are  unfolded.  (Best 
edition,  Konigsberg,  1840.)  Among  the  Hebrew  poets, 
LuzzATTO  and  Gebirol  have  employed  the  KabaUstic 
bheosophy  to  give  an  unearthly  and  mysterious  tone  to 
bhe  strains  of  the  harp. 

Of  the  modem  non-Jewish  expositors  of  the  Kabala, 
we  can  recommend  : — 

1.  Sysieme  de  la  Kabbah,  ou  la  Philosophie  Reli- 
yieuae  des  Juifs,  (Paris,  1842,  one  vol.,  8vo.)  To  this 
admirable  work  I  acknowledge  great  obligations.  I  have 
used  the  German  translation  by  Jelinek,  Die  Kabbala, 
Oder  die  Religions-philosophie  der  Hebrder,  (Leipzig, 
1844.)  This  is  an  improvement  of  the  original,  the 
quotations  having  been  not  only  verified  but  corrected 
by  the  learned  translator. 

2.  Beer,  Peter:  Geschichte  Lehren  und  Meinungen 
oiler  bestdndenen  u,  noch  bestehenden  religiosen  Sekten 
der  Juden,  u.  der  Geheimlehre  oder  Kabbala,  (2  theile, 
Berlin,  1822,  8vo.) 

8.  Hallenberg :  Die  Geheimlehre  der  Juden, 
4.  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  des  Juifs,  has  a  long 
jissertation  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  read  with 
jome  advantage,  though  it  is  by  no  means  scientific  or 
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correct.  The  same  remark  applies,  more  or  less,  to 
several  other  works  of  that  class,  in  which  the  subject 
is  partially  handled;  as,  Buddei  Introductio  ad  His- 
toriam  Philosophic  HebriBorum;  Wolf,  in  his  BibUoth. 
Hebraa,  tom.  ii. ;  and  Simon^s  Histoire  Critique  du  Fet, 
Testament^  liv.  i.;  Bruckor's  History  of  Philosophy; 
with  several  authors  who  have  made  that  work  tiieir 
text-book.*  More  valuable  are  the  productions  of 
Eeuchlin:  Be  Arte  Cabbalisficd ;  Pico  de  Mirandala, 
Conclusiones  Cabbalistica ;  and  the  Kabbata  Denvdak 
of  Christianus  Knorrius,  baron  of  Bosenroth,  (Sobbach, 
1677,)  in  which  large  portions  of  the  Zohar  are  weB 
translated,  with  commentaries,  glossaries,  and  a  large 
mass  of  information  on  the  transcendental  philosophy  of 
the  Jews. 

^  Add  the  (Ediput  JEgyptiacuSy  of  that  gigantic  scholar,  the  Jesuit 
Athanaaius  Kircher,  whose  multifarious  w(»rks  comprise  twenty-te 
folios. 
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It  may  be  truly  said,  that  poetry  is  a  grand  element 

the  character  of  the  Hebrew  people.     Their  history 

a  sublime  epic  of  Providence;  their  very  laws  are 

lily  tinged  with  poetic  beauty ;  their  sacred  oracles 

the  future  of  our  common  race  in  magnificent 

forms ;  their  inspired  lyrics  furnish  the  language 

the  worship  of  successive  generations ;  they  afford  a 

in  the  afflictive  cares  of  life,  they  hover  on  the 

of  the  dying,  they  are   destined  to  be  sung  by 

ma  yet  unborn,  and  to  be  the  hymn-book   of  a 

lerated  world. 

■  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  understood  entirely  of  the 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Excellent  as  are  many  of 
later  productions  of  the  Jevrish  pen  in  this  de- 
tent, there  is  an  impassable  line  between  them  and 
compositions  of  the  prophetic  writers.  The  first 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  poetry 
from  the  fact  that  the  biblical  songs  were  not  the 
iucts  of  mere  human  genius,  but  a  theophauy  in 
^ords,  an  embodiment  of  Divine  inspiration.  This 
ives  them  a  majesty  for  ever  unapproachable  by  any 
>rt  of  the  unassisted  mind,  the  most  brilliant  crea- 
tions of  which  are  no  more  equal  to  the  effulgent 
grandeur  of  the  Bible,  than  the  sparks  which  glow  in 
tiie  ashes  of  a  peasant's  hearth  may  be  compared  with 
the  glory  of  the  noontide  sun. 

I  They  are  different  also  in  their  forms.  The  later 
iPebrew  poetry  fashions  itself  in  the  artistic  numbers  of 
Iprosody;  that  of  the  Bible  is  ametrical.  That  the 
jjbiblical  poems  are  conformed  to  the  laws  of  metre  has 
[been,  indeed,  an  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  from 
Fhilo  and  Josepbus  downward;  and  by  none \i'8La  \\i\ie,esi 
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more   plausibly  advocated   than  by    our  own  Bishop 
Lowlh  in  those  classical  works  of  his,  so  widely  known 
and   admired,  not  only  in   England,  but  among  the 
scholars  of  aU  nations, — ^the  De  sacra  Poesi  Hebraomu, 
and   the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Isaiah;   but  his 
main  argument  in  defence  of  that  opinion,  that  metre 
is  an  essential  of  poetrj*,  and  therefore  that  the  Hebrew 
poets  must  have  expressed  their  conceptions  in  numbers, 
i>   uttt-rly  fallacious,  the  premiss  itself  being  untrue. 
\tetre  may  be  an  accidental  attribute  of  poetry,  but  is 
not  t^<ential  to  its  nature.     The  primitive  poetrv  of  all 
nations  is  ametrical,  and  the  artificial  forms  which  they 
substxjuently  adopt  are  appUances  furnished  by  after 
invention.      Tliat  the  poetic  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
b;\nls  were  intended  to  be  sung,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
names  of  mhworim  and  shirim  given  to  them,  does  not 
involve  the  necessity  that  they  should  be  written  in  metre, 
since  even  the  prosaic  sections  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ' 
have  been  adapted  to  the  cantillated  music  of  the  sjna- 
gocuo.  by  the  n^ere  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  syl- 
lables to  the  simple  chant-melodies  prescribed  for  them. 
Nevertheless  the  bibhcal  poetry  is  not  Tidthout  form, 
though   it   is   \»ithout   metre.     It  takes   the  form  of 
stn>phes,  divided  into  hemistich,  triplet,  or  quartet  lines, 
related  to  one  another  by  the  laws  of  parallehsm:  as 
when  one  hemistich  echoes  the  sense  of  the  first ;  [si/no- 
fiymom  iKirallelism :  ex,  gr.,  Gen.  iv.  23 ;    Judges  xiv.  j 
14  ;  Psalm  ii.  10 ;)  or  when  the  members  of  the  strophe  | 
express  thoughts  in  opposition  or  contrast  to  each  other; 
[anfUheticai  parallehsm  :  ex,,  Psalm  xx.  8;  Isai.  i.  3j) 
or,   finally,   where   the  second   or   following  members 
continue  the  thought  expressed  in   the  first  one,  oi 
combine  other  ideas  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it.     This 
last  is  called  the  synthetical  parallelism.   (Ex,,  Psalm 
xh-iii.  12;  civ.  18.) 
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This  kind  of  structure,  together  with  the  frequent  use 
of  the  paranomasia,  and  the  singular  adaptation  of  the 
language  to  picturesque  description,  and  the  exhibition 
of  ideas  by  the  very  sounds  of  the  words,  gives  a  large- 
ness, compass,  and  variety  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  peculiar  to  itself. 

But  as  the  EngUsh  language  is  already  well  supplied 
with  materials  for  this  branch  of  biblical  study,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  disquisition  on  it  here.  I  wish,  in  the 
present  section,  to  oflfer  some  information  on  the  post-  | 
biblical  Hebrew  poetry ;  a  subject  for  which  the  inquirer 
will  find  but  very  few  resources  in  merely  English 
libraries.  Our  restricted  limits  will  only  allow  me  to 
give  a  dry  outline,  without  the  pleasure  of  embellishing 
the  subject  with  specimen  citations.  I  must  be  content 
to  show  my  reader  where  the  treasures  lie  hidden,  and 
leave  it  with  him  to  make  them  his  own  by  personal 
appropriation. 

The  post-biblical  poetry  of  the  Jews  has  a  plain 
relationship  to  that  of  the  Bible.  That  is  its  fontal 
source,  the  river  head,  rising  in  the  Eden  of  the 
inspired  writings,  and  flowing  forth  in  golden  streams,  to 
vivify  and  make  beautiful  almost  every  province  of  their 
national  literature. 

I.  FIRST  EPOCH. 

In  the  Soferite  age,  when  the  last  tones  of  the  pro- 
phetic harp  were  yet  lingering  on  the  ear,  the  Aboda, 
or  temple  service,  as  arranged  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  Great  Assembly,  combined  strong  poetic  elements, 
tuning,  as  one  may  say,  the  popular  mind  to  harmonious 
thoughts  and  words.  The  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  ^^  Eigh- 
teen Benedictions,'^  are  in  themselves  a  grand  anthem 
of  adoration.  The  Mashalim  of  Ben  Sira  are  ethical 
precepts  of  a  defined  poetic  form,  though  not — except 
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\>y  these  impulses  cieited  a  ntw  en  in  the  Ihnrgical 
forms. 

The  first  essays  were  whhoat  Ajmt  or  metre;  in 
short  lines^  as  in  a  litanj;  and  somedmes  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order, — an  idea  obtained  pvobabiT  from  the 
structure  of  some  of  the  inspired  Psaims. 

[Tlie  acrostic  method  of  compofddon  became  ate- 
w.-irds  very  common^  and  took  a  variety  of  forms: 
1.  In  tlie  natural  series  of  the  alphabet.  2.  By  inverting 
that  order,  the  first  line  of  the  hymn  beginning  witl 
•*.:*,  and  the  last  with  alepk.  This  kind  of  poemww 
i\ilK\l  Thesiereq :  p^  ^t  W,  T\  and  so  on,  in  the  order 
v»f  iho  alphabet,  backward.  3.  A  third  way  was  bj 
^r-  >^n  4.  A  fourth,  by  C^X  /IN  5.  a' fifth,  bj 
n-  ^»  t>.  A  sixth,  by  V^2  DHN  7.  And  a  seventh, 
b\  ^^^  p^*^ — while,  in  other  poems,  the  initial  letteB 
lomiod  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  their  friends.  But 
::  ^ill  W  easily  supposed,  that  these  ingenious  practices 
^or.ld  <si>riously  interfere  with  the  freedom  and  strength 
V  f  iV.r  \^ Titers*  thoughts.] 

In  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  while  poetry  in 
i:s  n>OT\^  oio>~atoil  tyjx*s  was  being  unfolded  among  the 
Anibiaus,  the  Kabala  was  giving  a  mystical  tone  to  the 
.lowish  minil,  and  the  studies  of  the  Masorites  were 
rmiiering  the  Hebnnv  language  more  flexible  as  a  poetic 
instrument,  some  of  the  earliest  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  gnuul  of  the  synagogal  anthems  received  theii 
imperishable  form.     Poetry  itself  now  took  among  the 
Jews  the  name  of  j)iftf,  a  term  obviously  adopted  from 
the  Greek ;    and  the  poet  was,  in  like  manner,  called 
jmfan.     Of  the  personal  history  of  the  first  pelfan'm 
we  know  next  to  nothing :   the  most  emineiit  of  them 
is  Elasar  Ha-Kalir,  wlio  is  said,  though  with  uncer- 
tainty, to  have  been  precentor  at  Bari,  and  to  have  died 
at  Kirjath  Sefer,  in  the  Holy  Land,     His  compositions, 
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preserved  in  the  Machasorim,  or  synagogue  rituals, 
em  to  have  the  power  of  the  thunder,  and  to  gleam 
iih  the  resplendence  of  lightning.  I  wish  these 
uly  niagnifieent  hymns  were  edited,  with  a  translation, 
1  a  pocket  manual.  They  consist  of  Keroboth  ^  for  the 
^hecharithy  and  anthems  for  the  Rosh  hashana^  for  the 
)Iugqf  of  the  Toma,^  for  the  Moed  ha-sukkoth,*  the 
B^oshaiui  Rahba,  the  "Feast  of  Purim,^^  the  lamentation 
Jay  on  the  ninth  of  Ab,  and  other  Hebrew  solemnities ; 
ind  it  is  saying  everything  in  their  praise,  to  affirm  that 
Hbey  are  worthy  of  them. 

A  little  later  we  find  Saadja  Gaon  giving  one  of  the 
3arKest  specimens  of  Hebrew  rhyme  verse,  in  his  Shir 
^Haothivoth;^  and  Hai  bar  Sherira  Gaon,  in  the  Mu- 
^  Haskely^  set  forth  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts 
^  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  way. 

At  this  time  the  Arabian  poetry  had  unfolded  its 
loom;  and  it  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  the 
tebrew  authors  had  recourse  to  the  metro-rhythmical 
tyle  in  imitation  of  the  Mahometan  bards :  but  this 
pinion  has  not  carried  universal  concurrence.  Learned 
ien  have,  in  fact,  taken  three  different  views  of  the 
Uestion. 

1.  Some,  as  Arkevolti  and  Mose  ibn  Chabib,  con- 
idering  the  Scriptures  as  the  universal  code  of  all 
ft  and  science,  affirm  that  we  may  find  in  them,  not 
rdy    poetry,   but    all  essential   poetic  forms.      They 

®  The  Keroba  is  that  part  of  the  Morning  Service  which  comprehends 
le  first  three  Benedictions. 

*  Morning  Prayer. 

*  New  Year's  Day. 

*  Additional  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
'  Feast  of  Tahemaclcs. 

*  Alphahetical.  Saadja*s  contemporary  and  Karaite  antagonist,  Sa- 
mo  ben  Jehuram,  made  a  similar  essay. 

*  First  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1511.  Last  edition,  Wilna, 
^5.     Latin  translation  by  Mercier,  Paris,  1561. 
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!    .    :.:•     :i"m'^v  .iirHiisricrLs  were  metrical  by 

»:•   •      ..:i-'.:iii£    i     ."rcTempt    for    quantitatiYB 

-  ;.'.  '  ■":■.  :^  urvir""!!"  L  riie  sacred  langnage^ 
-•  "  ^  *  ;r--iri  :n'm  UT  I^Iimaelite,  or  Gentik, 
■ '.-  "i  ^  •^'  nnjnrvi  :_t  the  Hebrew  poets  of 
•  M .  .-*r  -  mil  I  itfrnv.M  love  of  heatken 
::•■:.•:•■•       >    ?\uv.i\    riiLi^v-.     Abnivaiiel  partly  coin- 

-  ^  •  ::.:-  "\-?y  li  j:s  ccrmnentaiT  on  Exo- 
■  -  :  ■ ..  :  ■  nr-Ki-^nxui"  r;ir.':iri<  tiiat  "in  our  holf 
.  .-•.;.-  V-  :.:.:.  ::. —  {i.nis  :i  poetic  forms.  (1.) 
r.       ::jv:r'-r:  ":!.!i.v!h       .:    LSf    in   ihe   present  day, 

..  v..::.  ]f  TiT  ■«.::?••  i  'bf  Bible,  but  has  been 
;■":;:•■'.  :r::.  t:-:  '.>'.:':ii:l  r.i  -cifrr'-.  :^.'  The  musical; 
r-5"J::r.j.  zru  Tr.z:.  ^r"  ijT.ri.'ial  arrangements,  but 
:r  :.,  ::.  :•  ■  ul:r.:  r.:.r-ri  :.•:  .■•.fnjj.r.  parts  of  Scripture, 
ir:  ";■.::-  :":.■  r.j.'lt  ::  f-yrfsfj:n  is  dirferent  from  tie 
!r-v.-:  -.'.rv..:;*,  r^s  Tie  S:t  :-  zsjt  y/iir  k.:'yani,  (Ysoi 
\v.,  ::.r  Ii  -::■•  ;,  Pe..:.  isz.:..  i:htr  Sh'rafA  Behmt 
'.III  ii'v^  v..  5::/.  ir.-:  yf-'-''.  -•.:'>'-^:  2  Sam.  xxiL;) 
iinl,  o.;  ThvM-  V:.: ■:■:..  r.'::  ":.;i~r.^  fi:!ier  verse,  measure, 
rli\  iiif,  or  mel'jdv,  w::::V.  iTr  ::::vrr'.;  rxrcrii:il  accidents  of 
iMM'trvj  jjossess  an  \lv£  a::.i  Tr:7:.Vvl  oiiirAcrer  that  iden- 
iirM>  tlnfiii  with  poetry  :  5::oh  .is  :"-.e  S-.'^n^  of  Solomon, 
Hid  the  Sin  rath  iJodi  of  the  tt'i  c::ap:er  of  Isaiah.'"' 

■>.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  metre,  ana  rh\Tne  itself, 
trr  H  iiatund  dcvclopement  of  the  form  in  wliich  poetry 
lAiNts  in  the  lW)le :  that  the  parallelism  of  -ve'/we  hx' 
111  it  the  basis  for  the  rhyme,  or  the  parallelism  of  ■*<"/»«'/, 
111  the  (•(nicludiii^  words.  They  who  maintain  this  doc- 
rriiu'   rt'ltT    us   to  passages   in  wliich  the    parallelism 

^«>^.s    ili.Htributcs    Jcwisli    poetry    into,    1.   Ilarmoi.'.'ra    cfkt'.y- 
Jlt^r.ton'w.     '2.   Rhfthmica  modeniorum :   (1.)   Piire-   rhuffVA'A. 

.iatTjKii.^      \'2.,\    Mt'triru-nU'lojJOi'ticay  mi'tro-rhyihwira.    \^uu€rpoi. — 

/.v.  (V.//.,  v..  5. 
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certainly  does  take  this  turn;  as  in  Psalm  ii.  3; 
Prov.  V.  15 ;  as  well  as  in  many  places  in  Ben  Sira 
and  the  Tahnudic  proverbs.  Thus  the  poetic  forms  of 
yene-measure  and  rhyme  need  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians,  but  were  already  germinant  iu  the 
inspired  Hebrew  poesy.  As  to  rhyme  itself,  it  is  not 
an  invention  of  the  Arabians ;  it  has  been  unfolded  in 
the  poetry  of  all  nations;  and  if,  among  the  Jews, 
any  exotic  influence  contributed  to  this  tone  of  their 
verse,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  have  come  from  the 
Persian  than  the  Arabic.  Persian  literature  had  pre- 
cedence of  the  Arabian  in  respect  of  time.  Prior  to 
any  attempt  at  systematic  versification  by  the  Arabians, 
Behianger,  the  Sassanide,  had  made  the  first  essay  in 
ledndng  the  Persian  poetry  to  metre.  The  Persian 
was  the  language  in  which  the  earliest  Islamite  works 
of  science  were  composed,  and  was  used  by  many  to 
whom  Arabic  was  their  native  speech.  The  first  Ma- 
liometan  grammarians  were  Persians.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  biblical  learning,  long  before  Saadja 
Gaon  had  made  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  already  a  translation  of  it  in  Persian ; ' 
and,  as  Delitzsch  weU  remarks,  a  Bible  translation  is 
always  a  fountain  of  other  popular  literature,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  poetry.  We  ought  also  to  consider  that 
Jewish  authorship  in  the  Arabic  language  is  equally 
ancient  with  that  of  the  Islamites  themselves ;  and  that 
a  Hebrew  liturgical  poetry  was  coeval  with  the  ante- 
Mahometan,  or  heathen  Arabic  mualahat  specimens. 
And  when,  at  length  the  art  had  assumed  a  regular 
metro-rhythmical  form  among  the  Mahometans,  we  find 
the  same  thing  existing  among  the  Jews ;  and  that,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  in  Europe  and  Africa,  Jewish  poets, 
writing  in  Arabic,  had  already  presented  their  offerings 
^  So  Maimonides,  Nolloih  Hachma,  fol.  97. 
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to  the  muse.  Of  these  may  be  named  Jacob  ben 
Sheara,  the  translator  of  the  Indian  fables  of  the  Kalil^ 
ve  dimna ;  Jehuda  ibn  Quarish,  Samuel  ibn  Edi,  and 
Jehuda  ibn  Suleiman  al  Charisi.  Is  it  then  pro- 
bable that  the  earliest  Jewish  versifiers  were  mere  copy- 
ists of  the  Islamites,  or  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  owes  its  being  to  an  Arabian  parentage  ? 
We  may  add,  that  the  Arabian  poetry  was  mainly  the 
offspring  of  the  Koran ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the 
author  of  the  Koran  was  largely  indebted  to  the  legend- 
ary treasures  of  the  Jews. 

Hebrew  poetry  is  also  equally  independent  of  a 
GrsBco-classical  origin.  The  Jews  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Geonastic  times  had  made  but  few  advances  upon  the 
habits  of  their  forefathers  in  the  study  of  Gentile 
literature,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  a  relationship 
between  their  first  poetic  essays  and  the  creations  of  the 
classic  mind.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  conceded, 
that,  while  for  the  material  of  their  poetry  they  drew 
only  from  their  own  national  resources,  for  the  technical 
form  of  their  verse  they  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  under 
obligation,  in  common  with  the  Arabians,  to  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle,  with  which  they  had  become  familiar  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic  translations.  Their  poetry  was 
native ;  their  poetics,  to  a  certain  degree,  Aristotelean. 
We  say,  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  the  Hebrew  writers  did 
not  stretch  the  flexible  power  of  their  language  to  an 
adaptation  to  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
poets:  on  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  metres  were  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  classical  and  Arabian  by  their 
extreme  simplicity. 

III.  WORKS  ON  HEBREW  METRES. 
1.  Jewish.     Some  of  the  works  on  the  mechanism 
of  Hebrew  verse  are  scarcely  less  ancient   than  the 
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rhythmical  poetry  itself.  The  authors  of  the  Geonastic 
period  were  grammarians,  alike  skilful  in  Arabian  and 
Hebrew  prosody.  Such  were  Hai  and  Saadja,  Mena- 
chem  ben  Sarug,  Dunash  (Adonim)  ben  Tamim,  and 
Dunash  ha  Levi  ben  Labrath,  Samuel  ha  Levi,  Nagid 
of  Cordova,  (1055,)  Isaak  ben  Giat,  (1059,)  and  Mose 
ChiquitiUa.  (1148.)  Saadja^s  first  metrical  essay  has 
the  letters  for  its  subject,  and  the  Shir  besod  dikduk 
sefath  Jcodesh  of  Salomo  ibn  Gavirol  (bom  at  Malaga 
in  1035)  is  at  once  a  poem  and  a  granmiar. 

But  the  oldest  effort  on  the  metrical  apparatus  itself 
is  the  Sefer  Zachot  of  Ibn  Ezra,  professor  at  Mantua, 
1146.  Next,  a  chapter  in  Mose  ben  Joseph  Einchi^s 
Mahalach  Shehile  Boat:  a  granmiar,  1280.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Lishon  Limudim  of  David  ben 
Salomo  Jechija,  a  Portuguese,  bom  1430.  From  him 
Buxtorf  has  drawn  largely  in  his  treatise  on  prosody. 

The  first  entire  work  is  the  Barke  Noam,  ("Ways  of 
Pleasantness,^^)  of  Mose  ben  Chabib,  (born  I486,)  a 
Portuguese  by  birth,  but  who  spent  his  Ufe  in  Italy. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wolf  Heidenheim.  (Rodel- 
heim,  1806.) 

Arkevolti  of  Padua,  1602,  in  his  grammar,  Sefer 
Arugath  habosem,  has  an  important  chapter  on  the 
biblical  and  post-biblical  poetry. 

The  fourth  part  of  Mose  Abudiente's  Portuguese 
Grammatica  Hebraica  (1633)  treats  of  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  similar  work  of  Mose  Rafael  d^Aguilar, 
Epitome  da  Grammatica  Hebrai/ca,  (Amst.,  1661,)  has 
four  chapters  upon  it. 

There  is  a  piece  on  metres  in  the  Ehyme  Lexicon, 
Sharshoth  Gabluth,  of  Salomo  Oliveira.  (1708.)  To 
these  we  may  add  the  grammar  of  Low  Ben  S^eb 
Talmud  Lishon  Ibri,  (1796,)  the  Introduction  to  Izaak 
von  Satanow's  Meleketh  ha-Shir,  and  the  articles  on 
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Hebrew  poetics  in  Heidenheim's  inyalnable  edition  of 
the  Machasor,  or  great  body  of  synagogae  prayer  and 
psahnody. 

2.  Christian.  In  the  Institutiones  Ling.  Hebr.  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine^  (1541^)  the  fifth  part  is  devoted  to 
the  Hebrew  metres^  and  presents  a  compendious  digest 
of  the  subject;  though  not  quite  free  from  technical 
errors,  and  disfigured  by  the  incorrect  taste  exhibited 
in  the  examples.  Good  information  will  be  found  in 
Sebastian  Munster's  Opus  Grammaticum.  (1541.)  The 
matter  is  more  copiously  treated  in  the  Liiri  Ires  Pm- 
oduB  of  John  Clajus,  1582 ;  by  the  elder  Buxtorf,  in  his 
Thesaurus  Lingua  S.  Grammaticus;  (1609 ;)  and  by  L. 
Fabricius,  in  his  Metrica  Hebraorum,  (1623.)  We 
should  mention  also  the  Clavis  Poeseos  Sacra  of  Jerome 
Avianus ;  (1627 ;)  and  the  Poetica  Hebraica  of  Theodore 
Ebert,  (1638,)  where  the  metres  are  more  extensively 
exemplified  than  in  any  of  the  others ;  while  in  the 
Epitome  Prosodia  Ebraica  (1671)  of  Laurentius  Friese 
there  will  be  found  many  illustrations  of  the  capability 
of  the -Hebrew  language  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  forms 
of  the  classic  metres. 

The  most  complete  work,  however,  in  this  depart- 
ment is  that  published  in  our  own  day  by  T.  L. 
Saalschiitz,  F(yn  den  Formen  der  Heb.  Poesie;  (1825;) 
and  we  ought  to  add,  that  in  Dehtzsch's  Geschichte  der 
Judischen  Poesie,  1836,  (a  complete  text-book,)  the 
thirty-first  section  will  be  found  to  condense  much 
information  on  this  topic. 

rv.  No  national  poetry  is  so  rich  in  material  as  the 
Jewish. 

1.  In  the  wondrous  history  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
stretching  over  the  entire  lapse  of  historic  time,  and 
unfolding  new  materials  with  every  age.  In  their 
transcendent  prerogatives,  as  the  theocratic  people  \Q 
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whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  who  have  been  the 
chosen  instruments  for  the  communication  of  revealed 
truth  to  the  world,  they  have  been  made  the  poets  and 
prophets  of  the  human  race. 

2.  The  LAW  itself  is  a  fountain  of  ethical  poetry. 
The  positive  law,  with  its  613  precepts, — ^the  law  in 
relation  to  faith, — the^  Sinaitic  theophany, — are  all 
teeming  with  imaginative  elements. 

The  Hebrew  law  oracles  have  produced  the  following 
kinds  of  didactic  poems : — 

(1.)  Azhara :  law  doctrine,  precept,  or  admonition. 

(2.)  Asereth  ha-dibroth:  narratives  illustrating  the 
Decalogue. 

(3.)  Keter  Malkuth,  and  Shir  ha  Tihud :  the  doc- 
trinal hymn  and  lyric  on  the  revelation  of  God  in 
nature  and  in  the  theocracy. 

(4.)  Shelosh  Esre :  the  relation  between  dogma  and  its 
moral  uses. 

(5.)  Mishle,  or  Mashalim:  similitudes,  parables,  and 
gnomologic  aphorisms. 

3.  Hagadoth:  combining  the  legend  and  saga; 
whether,  (1.)  The  old  historical;  (2.)  The  Talmu- 
dic;  (3.)  The  special  or  popular,  as  in  the  Megilloth 
8hu8han,  Antiochm,  Kahira,  &c. ;  (4.)  The  life  and 
death  of  the  hero  and  the  martyr. 

4.  The  PROPHETS,  their  words  and  actions,  as  those 
of  Moses  and  Elijah;  and  prophecy  itseK,  with  its 
bearings  on  the  past  and  the  future. 

In  all  these  things  there  are  inexhaustible  mines  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Can  we  wonder  that  a  people 
with  whom  these  realities  are  as  their  very  hfe  should 
have  ^^  prophesied  in  song,"  or  that  they  should  have 
given  the  key-notes  to  the  many-voiced  music  of  our 
world  ? 

V.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  patriarchate. 
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Hebrew  learning  passed  away  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and,  re-appearing  in  the  West,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  took  a  purer  form,  and  entered  upon  a  new  and 
a  glorious  career. 

The  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  reaches  to  a 
great   antiquity.      There  is  reason  to   beUeve  that  a 
numerous   colony  of  them  existed  in  that  country  so 
far  back   as   the  time  of  Solomon.     The  dispersions 
under  Titus  and  Hadrian  brought  yet  more  of  them 
thither,  where,  in  successive  generations,  they  increased 
and  multiphed  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  faithful 
also  to  their  religious  principles,  and  to  their  relations 
with  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  their  common 
obedience  to  the  patriarch  of  Tiberias.      Their  expe- 
rience was  a  chequered  one,  however,  as  to  fche  treat- 
ment received  from  the  Spanish  rulers.      Under  the 
Gothic  kings  they  were  often  severely  persecuted,  and 
at  times  worn  down  to  the  most  abject  misery.    But 
when,  after  250  years^  duration,  the  Gothic  kingdom 
gave   way  before   the   world-subduing    enterprises  of 
the  Saracens,  a  happier  day  broke  upon  the  oj)pressed 
Hebrews.     ^^To  them  the  Moslem  crescent  was  as  a 
star  which  seemed  to  soothe  the  troubled  waters  on 
which  they  had  been  so  long  agitated/'®  aud  in  the 
halcyon  times  which  followed,  they  were  not  indisposed 
to  improve  their  advantages  in  raising  the  standard  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  life.     Among  the  Maho- 
metans in  Sjxun  literature  and  science  attained  a  rapid 
asocuilance.     With  the  decline  of  the  chahfate  of  Bag- 
da<l,  ihc  Arabian  literati  found  an  asylum  in  Spain, 
n]}*if.r  ihr  Tnapiifioent  patronage  of  the  Ommiades;  and 
Thf   crii-y  X  Coriio>~a  became,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
»v   i]ii:v,-»rs^i^    in  the  truest  sense,  where  philosophy, 
nuMjrw  s,M.^7vv..  T,-Mi4i^m5ucs,  and  the  belles  let t res  were 

^   MlLMAX. 
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cultivated  with  fervent  zeal,  and  diffused  far  and  wide 
their  social  benefits  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
It  was  now  that  the  Jews,  relieved  from  the  grinding 
burdens  of  oppression,  and  invested  with  equal  pohtical 
and   religious  rights  with  their   Islamite   neighbours, 
attained  not  only  a  large  participation  in  the  wealth  of 
that  rich  and  pleasant  land,  but  rivalled  their  protectors 
in  the  sciences  and  arts  which  contribute  to  elevate  and 
beautify  our  life.      Disembarrassed  from  the  shackles 
of  serfdom,  and  relieved  of  the  terrors  of  the  oppressor, 
the  Jewish  mind,  in  this  season  of  refreshing,  recovered 
the  strength  and  tone  which   had  distinguished  it  in 
the  times  of  David  and  Isaiah;    and  Hebrew  poesy, 
like  the  phoenix,  rising  from  the  ashes  of  death,  bathed 
her  radiant  wings  in  the  morning  sunshine.     In  this 
renovation  the  Itahan  Jews  partook  with  their  Sefardim 
brethren  in  the  western  peninsula.     The  ItaUan  de- 
vdopement  was  indeed  upon  a  more  limited  scale  than 
the   Spanish.      The   early   Spanish   Hebrew  poetry  is 
partly  secular  as  well  as  sacred :  the  Italian,  exclusively 
sacred,  or  Peitanic.     The  spirit  of  the  Spanish  school 
is  more  scientific,  blending  more  with   that  of  their 
Arabian  fellow-students :  that  of  the  Italians  is  Palesti- 
nian or  national,  that  is,  Jewish, — the  genius  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara.     The  Spanish 
was  philosophy  in  the  vestments  of  poetry,  as  in  the 
Keter  Malkuth  of  Gavirol :  it  took  a  wider  range  than 
the  Itahan,  and  could  be  either  scientific,  as  in  the  phi- 
klogic  poem  of  the  same  author,  or  devotional,  as  the 
hymns  of  the  Spanish  Machasor,  or  romantic  and  sati- 
rical, as  in  the  TachJcemoni  of  Al  Charisi.      The  old 
Italian  Hebrew  poetry  is,  on  the  contrary,  eminently 
national,  animated  with  a  purely  Jewish  life,  and  draw- 
ing all  its   illustrations  from   biblical  and    hagadistic 
sources.     The  Spanish  Israelite  poets  painted  with  the 
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pencil  of  Rafael;  the  Italians,  with  that  of  Michad 
Angelo.  In  the  Spanish  Hebrew  poetry  the  soul  con- 
verses with  the  God  of  nature;  in  the  Italian,  with 
the  God  of  Israel. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  Babylonian  and  Falestink} 
academies,  Spain  and  Italy  became  the  chief  home- 
lands of  Jewish  learning.  The  Babylonian  principles 
and  traditions  re-appeared  more  distinctly  in.  Spain, 
while  tlie  Italian  Jews  sustained  the  Palestinian  cha- 
racter. The  Spanish  Israehtes  were  more  free  and 
rationalistic  in  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  more  inclined 
to  philosophical  and  aesthetic  studies  than  their  Italian 
brethren,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  a  narrower 
nationality  in  thinking  and  feeling.  In  Spain,  Judaism 
took  a  tinge  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Ismaelite 
Moors ;  in  Italy,  from  the  stringent  orthodoxy  of  the 
church.  In  Spain,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  grammatical  and  historic :  in  Italy  it  became  a 
mystical  Midrash.  And  so  in  poetry :  the  Spanish 
school  cultivated  amoral  and  artistic  poesy;  the  Italian, 
that  of  the  synagogal  Piuth.  Hence,  because  pos- 
sessed of  a  richer  art-literature,  the  Spanish  poets  wrote 
more  in  rhyme  with  metre ;  while  the  Italians,  with 
their  more  solemn  ritual  literature,  employed  simple 
rhymes,  without  much  attention  to  metre. 

VI.  In  mentioning  the  Jewish  European  poets  them- 
selves, it  is  with  a  feeling  of  self-denial  that  I  restrict 
myself  to  a  simple  catalogue  of  names,  books,  and 
dates.  To  give  a  select  anthology  of  extracts  would 
augment  the  bulk  of  my  volume  beyond  the  limits 
which  will  be  demanded  by  the  essentials  of  our 
inquiries:  we  must,  therefore,  still  content  ourselves 
with  dry  practical  details. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetry  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  land  in 
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which  they  dwelt.  Before  the  Spanish  muse  had  well 
toned  her  harp,  the  Hebrew  poetry  was  in  full  choir. 
Even  the  popular  Troubadour  poetry  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  Jews.  The  two  most  eminent  of  the 
Troubadours,  Don  Santo  de  Carrion  of  Old  Castile,  and 
Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  were  Jewish  converts.  The 
first  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  had  for  its  author  a  Moorish 
Jew,  Aben  Alfange  of  Valencia.  (1099.) 

The  eariiest  of  the  Jewish  poets  in  Spain  were  Mena- 
chem  ben  Sarug  or  ibn  Saruk,  (836,)  Dunash  ben  Li- 
brath,  (840,)  Samuel  Abun,  Josef  ibn  Abitur,  and 
Isaac  ben  Chasdai,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
the  Emir  Almoumenin :  he  was  renowned  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  and,  as  a  poet,  is  described  by  his 
countrymen  as  ''a  sun  among  the  stars.''  Isaac  ben 
Kalfon,  distinguished  by  the  scholastic  correctness  of 
his  versification.  Samuel  Halevi,  who  had  the  rank  of 
na^id  or  "  prince,''  and  presided  at  the  school  of  Cor- 
dova. {Ob.  1055.)  His  son,  prince  Josef  Halevi,  in- 
herited his  father's  genius. 

Samuel  ibn  Gabirol,  or  Gevtrol,  of  Saragoza,  whose 
name  has  obtained  a  greater  renown  than  the  others,  died 
by  assassination,  at  Valencia,  in  1070.  His  short  life  of 
twenty-nine  years  was  spent  in  studies  and  literary 
efforts,  which  have  given  him  an  immortal  fame.  Cha- 
risi  asserts  that  his  works  are  models  for  aU  after  times. 
The  principal  of  them  are : — 

1.  MacKbereth  shir  ah  Shekilah,  or  JSesod  diMuq  86" 
fath  Kodesh :  a  grammatical  poem  on  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, written  in  his  nineteenth  year.  A  hundred 
verses  of  this  work  are  edited  by  Parchon  in  his  Much- 
bereth,  and  the  rest  by  Leopold  Dukes  in  the  Ehrensdulen 
u.  Benksteine  zu  einem  hunftigen  Pantheon  Hebraischer 
Dichter.  (Wien,  1837.) 

2.  Sefer  Azharoth :  on  the  613  precepts  of  .the  law. 
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priuted  iu  the  Sefardim  Ritual,  for  the  season  of 
Pentecost,  (Yen.,  1525,)  and  several  times  since  in  a 
separate  form,  with  introductions  and  commentaries,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  Simon  Duran,  with  the  title  of 
Zoltar  Ila-rakla.   (Amst.,  1735.) 

3.  An  elegy  on  the  death  of  R.  Jekutiel,  Zaakath 
Sheber,  (Leipzig,  1846.) 

4.  Shirt m :  hymns  on  various  subjects.  Some  yet  in 
MS.,  others  printed  in  Fiirsfs  Orient. 

5.  Keter  Malkuth,  a  grand  devotional  and  didactic 
hymn  in  84-5  verses.  In  the  Spanish  Machasor,  and 
separately,  (Venice,  s,  a,;  Rome,  1623,)  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Donato.  It  has  been  translated  also  into 
French  by  Venture;  (Nizza,  1773;)  into  Italian  by 
Bollafi;  (Livorno,  1809;)  into  Dutch  by  Polak;  (Amst., 
1839;)  and  into  English  by  De  Sola.  (1840.)  This 
poem  of  Gevirol's  will  also  be  found  iu  a  German 
translation,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  Michael  Sach's 
Religiose  Poesie  der  JudeUy  with  the  title  of  TAt 
Konigskrone.  (Berlin, .  1845.)  The  theological  poems 
of  Gevirol  have  a  wondrous  mystical  grandeur.  I  have 
mentioned  his  prose  works  elsewhere.     (Page  260.) 

IsAAK  BEN  JuDAH  BEX  Ghajat  or  GiAT,  of  Luccna, 
[ob.  1059,)  was  the  author  of  several  hymns  extant  in 
the  Machasors.  There  are  some  of  them  in  the  above 
quoted  melange  of  Sach's.  Ben  Ghajat  wrote  also  a 
Stfer  llahalakoth  :  a  collection  of  decisions  from  the 
best  Tahnudists  and  Geonim  down  to  liis  own  time. 

Isaac  Jacob  Al  Fez,  (Alfasi,)  1089,  was  a  re- 
spectable poet,  as  well  as  a  profound  Talmudist.  (See 
page  247.) 

Jeuuda  IIa-Levi,  of  Castile:  a  wealthy,  learned, 
and  good  man.  As  a  poet  he  enjoys  a  steady 
reputation.  He  flourished  about  1100,  and  died  in 
Palestine,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  before. 
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[See  page  250.)     Of  his  poetical  works  we  should 
nention : — 

1.  Shirim  u-mizmorim:  hyrans  aud  lyrics,  in  various 
Forms ;  many  of  which  are  still  retained  in  the  Machasors. 

2.  Achad  asar  mizmorim.  Printed  from  the  MS.  in 
Sach's  collection,  page  27,  &c. 

3.  Arhaah  mizmonm.  Printed  from  the  MS.  by 
Dukes,  in  his  work,  Ziir  Kenntniss  der  neu-Hebr.  Poesie. 
(Prankf.,  1842.) 

4.  Other  poems,  in  the  Orient  for  1840-1848. 

5.  Diwan  R,  Jelmda  Ha-Levi:  a  collection  of  poems, 
severally  sent  on  various  occasions  to  his  learned  friends, 
aud  principally  when  on  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. In  part  edited  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  from  a  Tunis 
Jnauuscript,  under  the  title  of  Betulath  lath  Jehuda. 
(Prague,  1846.) 

1  6.  Adon  Chasdeka:  a  Purim  history,  in  alphabetic 
verse.  In  the  Machasorim  ;  and,  with  Latin,  German, 
and  Spanish  translations,  under  the  title  of  Mi  Kamoka, 
by  Mose  Ashkenasi.  (Amst.,  1700.) 

7.  Sion:  an  elegy.  (Amst.,  1775.)  Translated  into 
xGerman  by  Mendelssohn,  and  also  by  Herder. 
Per  the  Kusari  of  Jehuda,  vide  stipra,  p.  249. 
MosES  IBN  EsRA  BEN  Jacob,  of  Granada,  was 
iescended  from  a  family  which  once  held  noble  rank  in 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a  diversity  about  the  dates  of  his 
fcirtli  and  death ;  but  he  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
'he  twelfth  century,  and  won  the  honour  of  being  ever 
Jonsidered  one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  Hebrew 
Joets.  His  works  are  remarkable  not  onlv  for  the 
ntrinsic  excellence  of  the  matter,  but  for  the  purity, 
fweetuess,  and  aesthetic  grace  of  their  style.  The 
^lickotA,  or  penitential  hymns,  are  greatly  esteemed 
y  the  Jews,  who  give  to  Ibn  Esra  the  epithet  of 
^(^salachy  or  "  the  Selichoth  poet,''  by  excellence. 
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1.  Zf^iroik  r^^^TjLiaHJi^m :  ^tixezis  air  xsfdval  asd 
other  fx^carions.     Li  :iie  Sesirdmi  jnaj. 

2.  l/itran  E,  M.  1*^%  E^n:  a  coilectiQii,  in.  two 
parts,  miscelkneous  azid  rsiisioiis. 

.'J.  &/<rr  Ila-tartiUk,  or  Jerer  JL/f4X<7.  This  poem  is 
called  TarshUh  from  iLe  rnimhcr  of  ixs  stanzas,  1,210, 
cxj)rc88ed  by  the  Diiiiier:<!al  valine  of  uie  letteas  ITTIJ^ 

4.  Sefer  Arugath  ka}J>:,4em,  **  The  Garden  of  Spices:" 
on  the  i)hilosophj  of  religio::,  in.  aeren  parts. 

6.  Tokacha:  a  penitential  poesi. 

Ext<;nsive  specimens  of  Ibn  Esra  are  givGi  in  Leop. 
Dukes'  Moses  ben  Esra,  (Aiiona^  l'^^'^-;  and  in  Sach's 
y/fV/V/.  Poesie  der  Juden. 

Abraham  ibn  Esba,  of  Toledo,  'died  at  Borne  in 
1 IG7,)  is  best  known  as  a  commentator  on  the  Scc^ 
tares.  Of  his  works  in  that  field  we  will  gire  an 
account  under  the  Perushim.  I  mention  him  here,  to 
obsorvo  that  among  his  multitudinous  writings  there  aie 
»onu»  ossays  which  show  that,  had  he  been  disposed  to 
dodioato  his  j)owcrs  to  the  muse  of  song,  he  would  have 
uchiovod  an  immortal  name  as  a  poet.  Such  are  the 
Shi  rim  rozrmiroth,  (Constantinople,  1545,)  and  the 
Chimnfh  vs/i,  or  "Wall  of  Fire/'  (Breslau,  1799.) 

.lK.mM)A  HKN  Salomo  Al  Charisi,  of  the  school  of 
(iFJUiada  in  the  tliirtcenth  century,  a  man  of  colossal 
pow  ors,  of  whost*  prose  works  we  have  already  given  a 
list,  ^Soo  p.  2(>0.)  The  fame  of  Al  Charisi  rests  mainly, 
howovor,  on  his  poetry,  as  embodied  in: — 

I ,  Thi»  Machhcrefh  If/iiel,  an  adaptation  in  Hebrew 
from  tho  Makamen  of  the  Arabian  poet  Hariri.  Of  the 
lifty  Miikainettf  (cantoes,  or  "gates,'')  twenty-seven  are 
rxtant.  The  third  may  be  found  in  De  Sacy's  Seanca 
<fr  J/ariri ;  (Paris,  1822;)  in  Dukes'  Mrensaulen  uni 
JMihfeinr;  (Vienna,  1837;)  and  the  eighteenth,  in 
(jorman,  in  Zedner's  AuswaAl  AistoriscAer  Stiicke,  (S.  67.) 
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2.  Sefer  TacMemoni,  or  "The  Diwan/'  This,  too,  is 
an  imitation  of  Hariri  in  form,  though  carried  out  in  a 
dififerent  spirit.  The  author  describes  human  life  in  a 
multitude  of  its  phases,  relates  his  own  adventures  as  a 
travdler,  and  takes  a  critical  survey  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  poem  is  quite  a  panorama,  and  abounds  with  pic- 
turesque scenery  and  wise  disquisition.  (Constantinople, 
1540;  Amst.,  1729.)  Portions  of  this  deserving  work 
have  been  translated  into  Latin,'  German,^  and  French. 

'  For    the   characteristics   of  Al    Charisi's    poetry   see 

I  Delitzsch,  pp.  44,  47,  55. 

The  history  of  Judean  poetry  in  Spain  has  been 
divided  into  five  periods: — the  early  era,  a.d.  840- 
940;  the  golden  era,  940-1040;  the  silver  era,  1040- 
1140;  the  period  of  "the  roses  among  the  thoms,^^ 
the  period  of  fallen  art ;  and  the  epoch  of  a  transient 
renaissance^  of  which  Al  Charisi  was  the  morning  star. 
In  each  of  these  periods  there  were  several  minor  poets," 
whose  works  are  not  so  worthy  of  enumeration  as  those 
of  the  celebrated  writers  whom  we  have  more  par- 
ticularly named. 

But  the  days  of  peace  to  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  not 
to  endure.  The  decadence  of  the  Moslem  power  under 
whose  sceptre  they  had  enjoyed  an  age  of  unwonted 
repose,  was  ominous  to  them  of  change  and  adversity. 
The  return  of  Catholicism  to  the  throne  but  too  truly 
verified  their  fears.  But  no  forebodings  could  be  too 
gloomily  prophetic  of  the  actual  affliction  which  awaited 

»  By  TJre,  London,  1772. 

*  By  Kaempf :  Die  Ersten  Maiamen,  &c.  (Berlin,  1845.) 
'  As  Bechai  Hadddn,  Juda  ibn  Tibbou,  Josef  ben  Jacob  ibn  Sahal  of 
Cordova,  Isaak  ben  Ruben,  Abraham  bar  Chasdai,  Mose  Giquitilia, 
Isaak  ben  Kalfon,  and  Abraham  Badreshi.  Isaak  ben  Barnk  of 
Damascus,  Michael  ben  Keleb  in  Greece,  and  Mose  bar  Sheshet  in 
Babylonia,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  also  poets  of  the  Spanish 
ichool. 
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them,  in  ill  treatment  inflicted  by  priests  and  rulers 
alike,  till  consummated  in  their  entire  ruin  by  a  crown- 
ing act  of  folly  and  iniquity,  which  has  stained  the 
annals  of  Spain  with  an  infamy  which  no  time  can 
eflTace. 

Meantime  the  Jews  in  other  countries  were  en- 
riching their  religious  literature  with  poetic  compo- 
sitions, which,  though  differing  in  their  cast  of  thought 
and  style  from  those  of  the  Iberian  synagogue,  have 
nevertheless  great  excellency  of  their  own. 

In  Italy.  The  early  feast  poetry  of  the  Italian  Jews 
varies  from  the  Babylonian  genius  which  had  imparted 
itself  to  that  of  Spain.  In  the  Italian  the  Palestinian 
spirit  breathes  more  largely.  Hagada,  both  ethical  and 
hermeneutical,  as  in  the  Targums,  Midrashim,  and 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  is  the  material  which,  in  the  works 
now  to  be  specified,  has  become  crystallized  into  poetry. 

The  founder  of  the  Italian  school  was  Elasab  bbk 
Jacob  Kalir,  already  named,  and  about  whom  E.  Salomo 
Rapoport  has  'collected  all  that  now  can  be  certainly 
known,  in  the  Bikkure  ha-ittivi  for  1829.  Kalir  had 
a  brother,  named  Jehuda,  who  attained  also  some 
eminence  as  a  poet.  f 

Meshullam  ben  Kalonymus,  of  Lucca,  (1040,) 
laboured  not  only  as  a  Tosafist,  but  was  the  author  of 
some  good  synagogal  hymns  preserved  in  the  MacAasor. 

Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus,  of  the  celebrated 
Venetian  family  of  that  name,  was  born  in  1287,  and 
lived  at  Aries.  He  translated  the  Arabic  Risale  Idmn 
el  Ssafa,  with  the  title  of  Iggereth  baale  chain. 
(Mantua,  1557;  Berlin,  1762.) '  And  besides  a  treatise 
for  Purim,  Miseketh  Puriyn,  (Ven.,  1752,)  and  one  on 
medicine,  Sefer  Refuah,  (Amst.,  1610,)  he  wrote  a 
moral  satire  on  tlie  manners  of  the  age,  entitled  Eben 
hochin,   "The   Stone    of   Weeping.''    (Naples,    1489; 
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Sulzbacli,  1705.)  Ealonymus,  though  an  Italian,  belongs, 
IS  to  material  and  manner,  to  the  Spanish  school.' 

While  the  Spanish  Jews  wrote  under  the  influence 
)f  the  Arabian  sesthetic,  those  of  Italy,  in  their  secular 
K)mpositions,  yielded  to  that  of  the  Provencal  muse. 
Scarcely  had  Guittone  of  Arezzo  founded  the  musical 
ine  system  in  the  Italian  sonnet,  than  Immanuel  ben 
Salomo,  bom  at  Eome,  1272,  transferred  it  into  the 
Bebrew  poetry  in  his  Machberoth  or  Diwan,  a  large 
[X)Ilection  of  poems  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  sonnet  form.  In  fact,  the  first  known  Italian 
sonnet  was  composed  by  a  Jew,  namely,  Jehuda  di 
Salamone,  of  Mantua;*  and  among  others  who  followed 
in  the  same  style  of  writing  were  the  Jewesses  Debora 
Ascarelli  and  Sara  Copia. 

Another  portion  of  Immanuel  Salomons  Machheroth 
is  a  spirited  imitation  of  Dante's  Divina  Com?/iedia, 
entitled  TopAet  ve-ha-Eden.  (First  edition  of  the  Mach- 
leroth,  Brescia,  1491 ;  last,  Berlin,  1796.)  The  Tophet 
ve-ia-JEden  has  been  edited  separately.  (Prague,  1558 ; 
and  Prankfort,  1713.)  There  is  a  translation  of  it  in 
Jewish  German.  (Prague,  without  date.) 

In  like  manner,  Mose  di  Eieti,  about  1400,  adapted 
the  Bivina  Commedia  to  Hebrew  ideas,  in  his  Sefer  ha 
Bekal,  in  a  thousand  and  twelve  stanzas. 

In  Palestine  Isaac  Luria  sang  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabala,  in  his  Zimirfjth  Maharsliel,  (Venice,  1602,) 
and  Zibche  Tor  ah.  (Prague,  1615.)  David  ben  Simra 
of  Jerusalem  composed  in  the  like  theosophic  strain,  as 
^d  Mose  Chagis,  author  of  the  Or  Kadmonj  "Primeval 
tdght.''  To  these  we  may  add,  Menachem  de  Lanzano, 
author  of  an  ethical  poem  called  Derek  Cham,  "  The 

'  He  also  translated  from  the  Arabic  the  works  of  Galen,  Archimedes, 
Ind  Aristotle. 
^  SaccoUo  Greche,  fiologna,  1504. 
S 
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Way  of  Life;*'  Israel  Nagara,  synagogal  Zemiroth, 
1587  ;  and  Joseph  ben  Mordechai,  Schaare  Yerttskalaim, 
"The  Gates  of  Jerusalem/'  1707. 

In  Egypt  Charisi,  when  travelling  there,  found,  as 
he  says,  a  poet  in  Abraham  of  Damietta. 

In  Baebary  the  art  had  votaries  in  Simon  ben 
Zimrah  Duran,  (1440,)  Chaim  bar  Abr.  Kohen,  a 
Kabalist,  Mose  Juda  Avas,  and  Saadja  ben  Levi  Ash- 
kenuth,  author  of  the  Iggereth  Purim.  (1647.) 

In  Constantinople,  Salomo  Mazal  Tob  composed 
a  collection  of  devotional  hymns  for  various  occa- 
sions. (1548.) 

In  Greece  Josef  ben  Jeshua,  a  poetical  kalendar; 
(1568 ;)  and  Mose  Kohen  of  Corfu,  the  Leketh  ha  Omer, 
described  as  a  poem  of  considerable  merit.  (Venice, 
1718.) 

iVmong  the  Karaites  there  have  not  been  wanting 
men  gifted  with  the  poetic  faculty.     Their  controvem 
with  the  Talmudists  in  the  Geonastic  time  struck  out 
some  sparks  of  poetry,  in  a  piece  *^  by  Salomon  ben 
Jeruham,  the  antagonist  of  Saadja;  and  Juda  ha  Abel 
wrote  a  devotional  poem  on  the  Karaite  principles,  at 
Constantinople,  in  1148,  with  the  title  of  EskM  k 
Kafar,  Aharon  ben  Josef,  surnamed  the  Holy,  physician 
and  rabbi  at  Constantinople,  was  the  author  of  some  of   f 
their  liturgical  poems.     Aharon  ben  Eha  Nikomedee, 
philosopher,  commentator,  and  pjet,  composed  the  Kettf 
Torah,  "Crown  of  the  Law,''  in  1360;  and  Juda  ben 
Elia  ben  Josef,  the  Minchat  Jehuda,  a  metrical  com- 
ment OP  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Karaite  Siddur,  or  Prayer  Book,  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1528;  and  since,  at  Kale,  in  the  Crimea, 
in  1734.  It  is  in  tliree  vohunes,  and  entitled,  "Order 
of  Prayer  for  the  whole  Year,  according  to  the  Eite  of 

•■'  On  "  the  Vanity  of  Talraudism." 
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the  Karaite  Congregations  in  the  Crimea,  Constantinople, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania/^ 

The  Jewish  poetry  of  the  Spanish  school,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  only  a  faint  echo  of  the 
songs  which  had  awoke  with  such  melodious  power  in 
that  land  in  earUer  days.  Two  causes  tended  to  this 
decline.  Persecution  quenched  the  poetic  fire  in  many 
bosoms ;  and  the  rise  of  the  philosophic  Eabanist  school 
was  unfriendly  to  its  action  where  it  still  hngered.  By 
the  men  of  that  school  truth  was  no  longer  clothed  with 
the  star-spangled  robe  of  imagination,  but  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Grseco-Arabian  philosophy.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  verse  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  either  a 
reflection  of  scholastic  science,  or  the  hopeless  groan  of 
the  persecuted. 

THIRD  EPOCH. 

The  oldest  Jewish  poetry,  as  we  have  said,  was  either 
synagogal,  that  is,  liturgical,  as  inaugurated  by  the 
great  synagogue ;  or  extra-synagogal,  the  first  specimens 
of  which  are  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings.  Both 
kinds  were  the  reminiscence  or  reflection  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible ;  and  from  both  these  sources  came  that  of 
the  Peitanim,  which  was  religious  and  devotional,  and  a 
resonance  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  Midrashim ;  and 
that  of  the  poets,  whose  works  are  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Peitanim,  as  being  secular  in  their  themes, 
though  more  of  less  imbued  with  the  oriental  spirit. 

But  in  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering, 
another  kind  of  poetry  arose  among  the  Jews, — "the 
Hew  classical ; "  not,  like  its  predecessors,  the  offspring 
of  the  synagogal  literature,  and  expressive  of  strictly 
Hebrew  ideas,  but  more  cosmopolitan  in  its  range  of  sub- 
jects;  Hebrew  only  in  language,  but  that  Hebrew  more 
approximative  to  the  pure  style  of  the  biblical  writers 
than  had  been  ever  reached  since  the  days  of  inspiration. 
s  2 
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This  new  developement  resulted  partly  from  th 
persion  of  the  Sefardite  Jews,  who  disseminated 
Spanish  knowledge  and  science  in  Italy,  France,  H< 
Germany,  Poland,  England,  the  Levantine  countri 
America;  partly  from  the  revival  of  classical  le 
in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  impi] 
which  many  learned  Jews  participated;  and  parti 
the  study  of  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  Gentile 

1.  Forerunners  o  fthe  new  classical  school. 

(1.)  In  Italy,  Elias  ben  Asher  Levita  Ash 
(bom  1471,)  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Padua,  of 
prose  works  we  have  spoken  farther  on, — in  1 
Taam,  or  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents;  his 
SJdra,  or  grammatical  studies  in  verse;  his  trai 
of  Job;  and  his  Shirim,  a  collection  of  soii| 
elegies, — contributed  both  by  precept  and  exan 
the  new  poetic  movement. 

Juda,  Mose,  and  David  Provenzale,  three  br 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laboi 
the  same  department.  The  first  wrote  Nefiicoth  'J 
a  work  which  Asarja  di  Rossi  has  called  the  " 
of  Jewish  classical  poesy;"  the  second,  a  j 
grammar,  entitled  JSosem  Kadmon;  and  the  thi 
Dor  Haflaga,  a  comparative  lexicon,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Italian. 

Salomo  Usque,  (1619,)  who  may  be  called  tl 
modem    Jewish    dramatist.      He,   however,    wi 
Spanish.    His  principal  works  are,  "  Esther,''  a  ( 
the  Poems  of  Petrarca,  rendered  into  Spanish; 
Eloge  on  Cardinal  Borromeo. 

Mose  ben  Mordecai  Zacuto,  who  died  at  3 
in  1693,  wrote  an  Inferno  in  185  stanzas,  wi 
title  of  Tophte  Ami,  "Tophet  prepared.''  C 
1715.)  T\iOM^  sv3L^"^<^\fc^  Vs^  Dante,  this  p 
based   on  t\i^  ^^xe^  \Jt^^^»    GriKxiuym,    ^"m^ 
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Qimo,  of  Ferraray  produced  a  counterpart  to  this  piece 
Itatiie  Men  Ami,  in  277  stanzas. 

Abraham  ben  Sabatai  Kohen  distinguished  himself 
lU  a  melodious  paraphrase  on  the  Psalms^  in  pure 
ipUical  Hebrew :  Kehunoth  Abraham,  in  five  books. 

(&.)  In  the  Low  Countries.  Jewish  literature  owes 
I  large  debt  to  the  good  old  city  of  Amsterdam.  It 
ims  a  refuge  for  many  of  the  Spanish  literati.  The 
&ndly  disposition  towards  mental  and  moral  culture 
rhich  reigned  there,  its  libraries  and  literary  societies, 
b  vast  printing  establishments,  and  the  munificence  of 
nme  of  the  wealthy  Hebrew  residents,  rendered  Am- 
iterdam  a  plantation  for  oriental  scholarship,  whose 
laanches  were  sent  forth  not  only  to  the  neighbouring 
Kmntries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  to  the  most 
iBstant  regions  of  the  earth.  Among  the  Amsterdam 
lews,  who  became  eminent  in  the  poetic  choir,  we 
ihould  name, — 

Joseph  Salomo  del  Medigo,  (1637,)  Manase  ben 
brael,  (1657,)  David  Kohen  de  Lara,  {ob.  1674,)  Ben- 
jimin  Immanuel  Musafia,  (1675,)  known  also  by  his 
Searches  in  natural  philosophy,  and  his  additions  to 
file  Aruh  Josef  Pinco,  the  first  author  of  a  drama  in 
flie  Hebrew  language,  the  Asire  Tikva,  composed  in 
Buree  acts.  (Amst.,  1668.)  To  these  men  we  may  add 
like  two  Uzziels,  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  Isaac  Aboab  and 
llose  Eafael  d^ Aguilar ;  to  aU  of  whom  we  must  again 
irfer  hereafter. 

(8.)  In  Prance,  Juhanon  Pinto  Delgado  dedicated 
Iris  Spanish  poems  to  Cardinal  Eichelieu.  (Rouen,  1627.) 
Biilip  d'Aquin,  an  elegiac  poet,  who  was  baptized  into 
Christianity,  and  whose  reputation  hes  more  in  philology. 
He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris. 

(4.)  In  Germany,  at  this  time  the  Jews  had  not 
Qijqyed  the  advantages  possessed  by  tlieir  \iiel\iieiv  '\\\ 
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2.  The  modern  or  new  classical  schooL 

The  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  hitherto  sniagogil 
else  sesthetic.    That  of  the  PeUanim  bdongs, 
speaking,   to    the    first,    answenng    to   the 
Catholic  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.     It  deals  in 
and  hagada.     The  pijuth  song  is  thoroughly 
The  secular  class  was  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Islamite,  Italian,  and  Limosin  sensuous  creations. 

A  new  turn  had  been  given  to  Jewish  poetry  by 
revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  both  in  ideas 
in  form.      It   gradually  lost  its  hold  on  Talmi 
and  tradition,  and  departed,  as  well,  from  the  fervid 
exaggerated  tone  and  manner  of  the  Arabian  schooL 

The  struggle  which  had  begun  in  the  church 
the  mediaeval  legend  ideas  and  the  revived  classical 
heathen  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  now 
to  the  synagogue  itself.    The  hyperbolism  of  the 
gendary  style  gave  way  before  the  ascendancy  of 
classical  and  simple  Abt.     The  effect  of  this 
begins  to  be  discoverable  in  the  Jesharim  Tehilla 
Luzzatto,   a  drama  in  which  the   traces  of  Hehwti 
nationality  disappear,  and  the  ethics  of  Epictetus  displaeBi 
those  of  the  Talmud.     In  the  productions  of  this  net 
school  the  style  itself,  though  purely  Hebrew  inword^ii 
stripped  of  its  oriental  drapery,  and  takes  as  mnchai 
possible  a  Western  or  European  character.     The  leadiBJ: 
men  in  this  movement  were,  in  Italy,   Luzzatto;  i» 
Holland,  Franco ;  in  Poland,  Satanow ;  and  in  Germanj 
"Wessely. 

(1.)  Modern  school  in  Italy.  Its  founder,  as  ft 
have  said,  was  Mose  Chaim  ben  Jacob  Luzzatto,  boil 
in  1707,  at  Padua,  of  a  family  illustrious  in  JudaisDii 
He  was  a  proficient  both  in  Grentile  learning,  and  fl 
that  of  his  own  people.  Though  an  accomplisW 
classical  schoVai,  \aa  ^et^crsi^  ^^'^^la.  was   strong 
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mystical.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  went  to  Palestine, 
where  he  died  of  the  plagae  in  1744,  and  was  buried  at 
ISberias.  Of  his  multifarious  works  some  are  yet 
imedited.  They  amount  to  about  twenty-four.  On 
the  other  hand  twenty-eight  works  have  been  published, 
eomprising  prose  treatises  in  theology,  dogmatic  and 
kabalistical,  philosophy,  morals,  and  rhetoric,  and  a 
body  of  poetry,  devotional,  lyrical,  and  dramatic.  Of 
ftese  works  we  will  mention, — 

Derek  HacAnuiy  ''The  Way  of  Wisdom :''  a  catechism 
of  philosophy.  (Amst.,  1783.)  Lishon  Limvdim:  on 
liietoric.  Gentile  and  Hebrew;  a  masterly  treatise. 
(Lembei^,  1810.)  Miktabim  ve-iggeroth :  miscellanies 
and  epistles  on  Kabalistic  studies.  (Prague,  1838.) 
Ptiicie  hackma,  "  The  Doors  of  Wisdom : "  138  rules 
of  Kabala.  (Korez,  1785.)  Derek  Tebunim:  a  method- 
ology of  the  Talmud,  on  logical  principles.  (Amst., 
1 742.)  Tummath  Jesharim:  a  drama,  after  the 
Pastor  Mdo  of  Guarmi.  (Leipzig,  1837.)  "Samson:'' 
i  drama.  (Prague,  1838.)  Lajesharim  Tehilla:  a 
irama.  (Berlin,  1780.) 

Luzzatto  was  followed  by  Samuel  Eomanili  of  Mantua, 
9vhose  melodrama  of  Ha  Qoloth  jechdalim  is  Grecian  in 
spirit  and  Italian  in  form. 

Ephraim  Luzzatto,  who  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London,  has  left  a  variety  of  poems  of  great  taste  and 
elegance.  They  are  found  in  the  Measef,  (1786-9,) 
and  the  Bikure  ha  itim.  (1825.) 

In  our  own  day  Professor  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  of 
Padua  has  well  sustained  the  poetical  reputation  of  his 
fieunily.     His  works  are  also  printed  in  the  Bikure. 

(2.)  The  new  classical  school  in  Germany  had  for 
its  founder  Naftali  Hartwig  Wessely,  the  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Wessely  was  born 
in  1725,  and,  after  a  life  of  unremitting  literary  toil,  died 

s  5 
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at  Hamburg,  in  1805.  His  Musar  Haskel  is  mucli 
esteemed  for  its  ethical  principles ;  but  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  rests  chiefly  on  his  Shire  Tifereth,  an  epic  on  the 
life  of  Moses.  Though  the  language  of  this  poem  is 
purely  biblical,  and  the  style  enriched  with  the  finest 
embellishments  of  the  inspired  poetic  writings,  yet  the 
cast  of  thought  is  not  national,  but  European  and  secular. 
Wesscly  may  be  said  to  have  struck  the  key-note  to  a 
so!ig  which  is  still  prolonged  by  a  succession  of  bards, 
who  give  manifest  proof  that  the  poetic  spirit  remains 
unquenched  in  Israel.  Here  I  need  only  name  such 
poems  as  the  epopee  of  Nlr  David,  by  Salom  Kohen; 
the  "  Ilasmoneans  "  of  Isakar  Schlesinger ;  the  Osnaik 
Yosef,  and  the  "Samson,''  of  Siiskind  Easchkov;  and 
the  "  Moses  and  Zippora  "  of  Gabriel  Berger. 

Periodical  literature  was  adopted  by  the  new  school, 
as  a  means  of  intercommunication  among  themselves, 
and  as  a  telegraph  with  the  learned  public  at  lai^ 
ileudelssohn  in  1750  had  begun  a  weekly  paper  in 
Hebrew,  called  "The  Moral  Preacher.''  tn  1783,  a 
society  of  learned  Jews  was  formed  by  himself  and 
Wessely,  with  the  name  of  the  Geselhcliaff  der  Hebra- 
i'itc^eti  Liferafur-Freunde,^  for  philosophic,  poetical 
and  liberal  studies.  This  association  commenced  a 
monthly  periodical,  with  the  title  of  Ha-Measef)  ("The 
Gatherer,")  which  in  successive  years  accumulated  a 
large  variety  of  important  articles,  and  was  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  Xew  Measef."  In  1 820  another  periodical 
was  undertaken,  the  BiJcure-ha-itim,  ["  First  Fruits  of 
the  Times,")  a  year-book  of  polite  hterature,  which  was 
(*arriod  on  by  Jewish  writers  of  good  ability  till  1831. 
The  poetry  of  these  works  is  also  German  in  its  prin- 
ciple, thougli  arrayed  in  a  Hebrew  dress. 

*  Subsequently,  Die  GeseUschaft  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  ««' 
EJUh.  ("The  Society  for  promoting  the  Good  and  the  Noble.*') 
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(3.)  The  most  eminent  Hebrew  poet  of  the  new 
school  in  the  Netherlands  is  David  Franco,  author  of 
the  Gemul  Athaljahu,  In  the  Netherlands  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting what  was  thought  to  be  an  undue  tendency 
towards  (Jentile  studies,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
purely  Jewish  ones.  It  took  the  name  of  "  The  Society 
for  the  Eevival  of  Scriptural  and  Mishna  Studies/*  or 
''  The  Society  Ha  Toelet."  They  have  published  a  peri- 
odical with  the  title  of  Bikure  ToeleL  Of  that  coterie  the 
leading  men  were  Elchanan  Benjaminas,  Samuel  Moldar, 
and  Mose  Lohenstein.  In  their  poetical  works  there  is 
X  kind  of  Bath-Kol  of  the  devout  and  hagadistic  poetry 
of  the  old  time. 

(4.)  The  modem  school  in  Poland  has  derived  its 
inspirations  more  from  the  antique  biblical  fountains 
ihan  the  German  did.  The  founder  was  Isaak  ha  Levi 
rf  Satanow,  who  was  born  in  1733.  He  was  at  once 
in  adept  in  the  old  Eabbinical  and  Arabian  learning, 
Mid  yet  a  transcendent  master  of  the  accomplislunents 
jf  the  modern  world, — ^rabbin,  philosopher,  and  poet. 
3f  his  numerous  works  we  should  mention,  as  be- 
longing to  our  present  subject,  the  Selichoth,  the 
Zemiroth  Asaf,  and  the  Mishle  Asaf, 

Salomo  ben  Joel  of  Dubno,  well  known  also  by  his 
Masoretic  labours  on  the  Pentateuch,  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  poetic  culture  among  his  countrymen. 
Elis  poems  are  in  the  Bikure  Toelet,  And  among  the 
Polish  Hebrew  literati  of  the  present  day  no  man  takes 
precedence  of  Salomo  Juda  Eapoport  of  Lemberg. 
This  magnificent  scholar  has  not  only  contributed,  in  a 
variety  of  works  of  immense  erudition,  to  the  history 
and  biography  of  Jewish  learning,  but  has  displayed 
poetical  talent  of  no  mean  order  in  several  productions 
in  the  Bikure-Aa-itim,  among  which  the  Pnrim  drama 
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of  Si^mti  Jtiuda  is  one  of  the  most  charanDginAl 
whvde  pcoriDoe  of  Jewish  poetiy. 

Note  l— £>wm  composed  U  Cialdee.   The  oUs 
Jev?,  vhh  whom  Aninaic  was  Teiiiaciihur,em{ 
language  not  onlr  as  the  vehicle  of  instmctioiL  in  tH 
srnagc^ne,  but  dl  devotion  also,  both  in  prayer  in 
praise.     We  have  already  lefened  to  the  strong 
of  pottrv  in  the  Taignms,  and,  occasionaUji  in  Ai 
Talmad  itsdf.     So  in^the  Midrask  tales  of  fiabbabi 
Cnana,  Jochanan,  Safra,  and  Jehnda  the  Indian,  ta 
poetic  spirit  comes  ont  in  resplendent  flashes.   Bnt, 
addition  to  these  non-metrical  productions,  there 
not  a  few  metro-rfavthmical  pieces  in  Aramaic  which  1 
great  merit  and  valne  for  the  solemnitj  of  their  spiA 
and  the  religions  dignity  of  the  style  which  dothes  i 
Sach  are  the  Kadasi  hymn,  (Itkgadal  veMUadaiJi 
probably  the  oldest  now  in  existence  in  that  dialect;  tli 
Tekitm  pmrkau  of  the  Babylonian  synagogues ;  the  Im 
X'tdre,  for  the  eve  of  the  atonement,  also  Babylonian; 
the  Bmi-  Skemek  de-mare  alma ;  the  Selicka  praver^ 
ilaran  de-biskmaia  and  JTacke  u-mase;  the  Aqdawm 
and  two  other  hymns  of  Meir  ben  Isaac,  snmamed  tte' 
Precentor,  (1034,)  and  the  Yecib  Pitkgam  of  Jacob  bet 
Meir  Levi ;  Jak  ribon  olam,  a  thanksgiving  hymn  f* 
meal-times ;  with  several  others,  including  some  of  th 
mystical  pieces  of  the  Kabalist  Isaac  Luria. 

XoTE  n. — ^We  have  several  times  alluded  to  th 
Machazorim,  and  a  word  about  them  may  be  accept 
able  to  the  banner.  A  Mackazor  (from  chazatj  *'* 
circulate  "  or  "  revolve  ")  is  a  volume  or  volumes  con 
prising  the  course  of  devotional  services  for  the  entii 
circle  of  the  year.  This  work  must  be  distinguista 
from    the    S^iear    Ka-tcpKiUa,  <st.  ^^^^Ksass^^  Prayei 
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Book/'  as  it  ocHi^idieiids  a  great  Tarietv  of  prayers  and 
hynms  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

It  is  in  the  Maeiazoriu  that  we  become  acquainted 
with,  the  opolenoe  of  the  srnagogal  poetrr.  Here  we 
have  it  in  all  its  fonns,  in  adaptation  to  the  acts  of  each 
service,  and  to  the  services  of  each  season  in  the  Jewish 
year:  the Yoiser/  KeduOa,'  Ofan,^  Meora}  Akaha^  Geula 
and  ZulaJtk^  Keroba,^  fcc.,  of  the  Sabbath  worship ;  the 
Sanctification  of  the  Passover ;  the  Azharotkf  of  the 
Feast  of  Weeks ;  the  Hosiaanoti,  of  the  Tabemades ; 
the  Aboia  and  IfeUa^  of  the  Atonement ;  and  several 
other  minor  solenmities;  together  with  the  plaintive 
Kviu>thj  or  lamentation  elegies  for  the  thousand  woes  of 
the  doomed  people;  and  the  rich  and  deep  Selichoth^  or 
penitential  hymns,  for  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 

'  Adontion  of  God  u  Crator. 

*  Adoratum  of  the  hoiluiesB  of  God.  (Isaiah  tL  3.) 

*  Hie  benedidoij  chant  of  the  angels,  (Ezek.  iii.  12,)  to  whom  is 
g;iveii  the  name  of  Cfamim,  from  their  presence  at  the  wheels  of  the 
Merhtoa,  (Ezek.  L  16.) 

^  AdoFBtion  of  God,  as  HorMeir  la-crett,  "  The  Enlishtener  of  the 
Earth." 

*  Adoration  of  the  lore  which  the  Almighty  shows  to  IsraeL 
'  Adoration  of  God  as  Israel's  odIt  DeliTerer. 

*  The  offering  np  of  the  first  three  Benedictions.  (See  p.  94.)  The 
introU,  or  "introdncdon,"  to  a  srnagogal  anthem,  and  especiallr  to  the 
Kerobotk,  is  called  the  Retkuth,  and  the  concloding  portion,  the  SU^ut. 

'  Didactic  or  admonitoiy  hynms,  fit)m  za^ar,  "  to  teach,'*  "  admo- 
nish," or  "warn." 

*  JSAnah,  or  guitf,  "a  lamentation,"  from  qun^  or  qomen^  "to 
lament." 

7  Prayers  for  abaolotion  and  forgireness ;  from  taJa^k,  "  to  pardon.*' 
These  hymns  consist  of  sereral  classes.  1.  The  Tufuij  or  "  Confession  of 
Sin;"  from  yttda," to  know,"  piM,  "to  make  known.**  4.  The 
Aqada :  a  ^ea  for  mercy,  founded  on  Ahraham's  ohedicnce  in  binding 
Isaac ;  from  aqad,  "to  hind.**  5.  The  Fizmcn^  a  word  which  seems  to 
be  an  adaptation,  or  rather  a  corruption,  of  that  of  **psalm.**  (PseaMme.) 
6.  The  Tokecka,  or  deprecation  of  chastisement ;  fiv>m  yaiack,  "  to 
chide  and  punish."  7.  The  Ckatanm :  acknowledgment  of  sin.  S.  The 
Teekinna,  or  intercession,  and  others  of  like  import. 
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In  a  recent  volume  of  Dr.  Zmiz^  Die  Synagogale 
Poesie  des  Mittelalters,  there  will  be  found  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  stracture  of  these  hymns,  as  well  as  a 
German  translation  of  many  of  them.  The  Selkhoth 
at  large  have  been  often  printed  in  separate  collections: 
for  example,  that  of  the  German  Jews,  (Frankfort, 
1625,  quarto,)  and  that  of  the  Poles.  (Amst.,  1711, 
quarto.)  Others  have  been  edited  for  specific  syna- 
gogues, as  that  of  Cologne,  (Frankfort,  1694,)  and  that 
of  Prague.  (Dyrenfurt,  1706,  folio.) 

The  entire  Machazor,  or  encyclopedia  of  Jewish 
ritual  ix)esy,  has  had  three  principal  recensions.  1.  The 
German:  Machazor  Ashkenazi.  (Amsterdam,  1646, 
quarto;  Sulzbach,  1709,  folio,  and  many  other  editions.) 
2.  The  Spanish:  Machazor  Ka-Sephardhn,  (Atnst.,  1689, 
8vo. ;  Venice,  1693,  &c.)  A  Spanish  translation  was 
made  by  Menasse  ben  Israel.  (Amst.,  1660.)  3.  The 
Italian :  Machazor  Taliani,  (Bononia,  1541,  folio ; 
Venice,  1626,  three  vols.,  8vo.)  The  large  type  por- 
tions in  the  folio  editions  are  magnificent  specimens 
of  Hebrew  typography.  Some  of  the  editions  liave 
commentaries. 

An  English  translation  of  ^^- Machazor  with  the 
Hebrew  text  has  been  executed  by  Professor  Lyons. 

But  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind,  for  any  one 
who  reads  German,  is  that  published  by  Wolf  Heideu- 
heim,®  a  learned  Jewish  printer  of  Eodelheim,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  reprints  and  original  contributions 
in  Hebrew  literature.  His  edition  bears  the  descriptive 
title  of  Sefer  Karoboth :  Bas  Machazor,  oder  das  Si/na- 
pogen-ritHal  fur  Sabhate  und  Feittage,  im  Original,  im 
Deutsche  iihersetzt  u,  Hebraisch  eommentirt.  Beigegeben 
u^f  auch  due  kurze  Einleitung  iiber  Pijjutim  u,  Pajta- 
ftinf.  (9  biindo,  8vo.,  Eodelheim,  1800.) 
•  Died  in  1832. 
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These  Hebrew  prayers  and  hymns  are  well  worthy 
the  study  of  the  Christian  minister.  He  will  know 
how  to  pass  over  the  occasional  errors  of  the  intellect 
or  the  heart  which  he  may  meet  with  there;  but  he 
srill  find  so  much  of  what  is  good  that  the  book  will 
become  one  of  his  choicest  companions.  In  these 
forms  of  worship  the  scriptural  element  reigns  with  a 
Force  more  lofty  than  in  any  other  liturgical  composi- 
tions I  am  acquainted  Mdth :  they  seem  to  turn  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible  into  prayer  and  praise.  In  their 
argument  of  prayer  before  God  the  style  of  thought  is 
so  chastened  and  refined,  and  the  pathos  often  so  fer- 
vent, that  a  mind  with  any  religious  susceptibility 
cannot  but  be  solemnized  and  elevated  by  conversing 
with  them.  Happy  would  it  be  for  many  a  Christian 
congregation,  if  the  exercise  of  their  extempore  devo- 
tions were  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics. 

Shelomo  Mehaachamim  of  Mantua  pubUshed  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  from  the  Machazorim,  with  musical 
adaptations  for  eight  voices.  The  title  of  this  desirable 
book  is  Basm  Hashirim,  (Venice,  1623.) 
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ORDER  IX.  hipreshim; 

"COMMENTATORS." 

The  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  woiild  be 
more  advantageously  prosecuted  by  Christian  divines 
by  becoming  conversant  with    the  labours   of  thdi 
Hebrew  brethren  in  this  most  important  branch  of 
sacred    learning.      In  neglecting  or    ignoring  those 
earnest  and  often  effective  labours^  we  are  guilty  of  an 
unwarrantable  indifference  to  the  truths  or  we  betray  an 
ill-omened  self-sufficiency  alike  dishonourable  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.     The  helps  which  we  thus 
willingly  forego  are  at  once  authentic  and  potent,  while 
those  with  which  we  content  ourselves  are,  in  too  many 
cases,  uncertam,  feeble,  and  illegitimate.  Might  it  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  a  learned  Jew  would  be  fonnd, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  commentator  on  the  Hebrew 
Bible  than  a  Grentile?    The  document  on  which  he 
labours  is  in  his  own  ancestral  language,  with  whick 
he  has  been  familiar  from  his  early  youth.     The  book 
itself  is  one  in  which  he  has  an  interest  inexpressibly 
great.     He   possesses  the  knowledge  of  habits,  man- 
ners, rites,  and  traditions,  verbal  idioms,  and  forms  of 
expression,  which  ought-  to  give  his  opinions  a  peculiar 
claim  on  our  attention.     It  is  true  he  may  write  under 
the  influence  of  strong  prejudices,  and  on  one  class  of 
subjects  he  may  be  the  slave  of  inveterate  error ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  he  is  a  witness  whose 
testimony  on  the  import  of  Old-Testament  Scripture  in 
general,  and  a  hundred  dubious  texts  in  particular,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  bound  to  consider.     In  the  Jewish 
conunentators  there  is  much   that  is  worthless    and 

•  Or  MeparetJUm,  fromparath,  "to  explain." 
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atrue  -^  but  there  are  also  treasures  of  masterly  criticism, 
L  comparison  of  which  the  strain  of  biblical  interpre- 
ttion  most  common  and  popular  among  us  appears 
ttenuated  and  trivial.  In  short,  to  adopt  the  words  of 
^esenius,  "in  the  Hebrew  expositors  there  is  much 
bat  is  unquestionably  true  and  good ;  and  a  facility  in 
.nderstanding  their  sources  of  exegesis  will  be  indis- 
lensably  necessary  to  every  respectable  interpreter/'  * 

The  studies  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  in  the  explication 
if  the  Bible,  of  which  we  have  the  written  results, 
sztend  over  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  away  to  the 
.imes  of  the  Soferim.  Among  the  earliest  are  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  With  these  we 
nay  not  improperly  combine  some  of  the  works  of 
Philo,  and  the  Antiquities  of  Josef  ben  Mattatja,  which 
sxhibit  an  historic  and  archseological  commentary  on 
CQUch  of  the  Old  Testament.  Coming  down  to  the 
Tanaim,  we  have  the  Boraitha  of  Eabbi  Eliesar,  and  the 
books  Sifra,  Sifreey  and  Mekiltha,  all  professedly  anno- 
tatory  on  the  Pentateuch.  Erom  Ishmael  ben  Elisha, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  MeUUhay  we  have  the  Shelish 
esreh  Michotk  hattorahy  or  "Thirteen  Eules  for  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Law,''  and  which  comprise  the  first 
known  attempt  at  a  scientific  system  of  hermeneutics. 
They  are  distinguished  for  their  logical  precision,  and  are 
given  in  terms  which  show  that  the  men  of  that  day 
were  by  no  means  the  tyros  in  these  exercises  of  the 
intellect,  which  we  too  commonly  suppose  them  to  have 
been.  The  extreme  conciseness  of  these  canons,  and 
the  abstract  scholasticism  of  their  phraseology,  have 
called  forth  several  commentaries  upon  them;  as  the 

^  And  are  not  tlie  Christian  commentators  more  or  less  liable  to  the 
same  reflection?  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  is  more  exten- 
sively the  case  with  the  Hebrew  ones. 

*  Qeschichte  d,  Hebr,  SpracAe. 
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Asaria  di  Bossi  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  midrash: 
the  hyperbolical,  {guzma,  "  exaggerated/')  the  legend- 
ary or  quasi-historical,  and  the  exhaustive ;  of  which 
last  kind  are  all  attempts  to  explain  a  passage  of 
Scripture  in  any  way,  and  in  all  ways,  at  the  same 
time. 

To  several  of  these  midrashim  we  have  alreadj 
adverted;  and  among  the  more  professedly  ei^tical  -.^ 
ones,  we  may  further  direct  the  student's  attention  to 
the  Midrash  Fajoscha,  on  the  exodus  from  Egypt;  the 
Midrash  Kohanim,  on  matters  relating  to  the  priesthood; 
the  five  Rabhoth  ;  the  Midrash  Haneelam  on  the  Book 
of  Euth ;  the  Midrash  Shemuel  Rahbetha,  on  Samud; 
the  Midrashim  Tehillim  and  Shocher  Tov,  on  the 
Psalms;  the  Midrash  Mishit,  on  the  Proverbs;  and  the 
Midrash  Chasith,  on  the  Canticles. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  more  critical  Jews 
do  not  give  the  title  of  commentaries  to  some  of  these 
productions;  they  reserve  that  epithet  (in  Hebrew, 
Perushiin)  for  the  works  of  the  first  class. 

3.  The  derek  haskel  is  so  denominated  from  sahcii 
"  to  act  wisely; ^'  in  Hiphil,  "to  have  understanding, he 
intelligent;*'  whence  the  noun  haskel,  "wisdom  or 
erudition.*'  This,  which  may  be  termed  the  intel- 
lectual method,  seeks,  in  addition  to  the  granunatical 
import  of  the  words,  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  not 
intimate  some  latent  instruction,  or  recondite  truth, 
besides  their  more  ordinary  meaning.  Compare  the 
title  of  the  thirty-second  Psalm,  and  the  expression  in 
the  Apocalypse  xiii.  18. 

4.  The  derek  ha-kahala  interprets  the  Scriptures 
upon  those  peculiar  principles  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  elucidate  in  our  article  on  the  Kabalistic 
theosophy. 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  HEBREW  COMMENTATORS. 
TENTH   CENTURY. 

lADJA  Fauumi,  Gaon.  1.  Short  sckolia  on  the 
ms.  These  were  written  in  Arabic.  Inedited. 
Luscripts  at  Oxford  and  Munich.  Three  of  the 
ms  printed  in  Eichhom's  Allgem,  Bibliothek  der 
I.  Literatv/r.  (Bd.  3.)  2.  Perush  al  Shir:  on  the 
bicles,  allegorical  and  midrashistic.  3.  On  Daniel : 
he  Venice  and  Basil  Hebrew  Bibles.  4.  On  Job. 
luscript  in  the  Bodleian.  Saadja's  Translation  of 
Pentateuch  was  without  notes.  He  wrote,  however, 
Lrabic  introduction,  laying  down  the  principles  on 
jh  he  had  executed  the  version.  The  textual  pecu- 
ties  of  this  important  work  have  been  collected  by 
Dcke,  and  may  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
don  Polyglot. 

s  a  commentator  Saadja  was  opposed  to  a  literal 
ptation  of  some  facts  which  are  unconditionally 
Lved,  and  properly  so,  by  most  believers  in  the 
ne  authority  of  the  Bible.  He  had  something  of  the 
jnalistic  tendency.  Thus  he  denies  that  we  are  to 
jrstand  literally  what  is  related  of  the  serpent  con- 
ing with  Eve,  or  of  the  ass  speaking  to  Balaam, 
use  articulate  speech  is  a  faculty  possessed  only  by 
an  beings.  And,  along  with  a  great  veneration  for 
Scriptures,  he  maintained  the  need  of  oral  tradition 
upply  instruction  about  many  things  on  which  the 
ten  word  is  silent.  His  commentary  on  Daniel  is 
hy  of  serious  study,  and  should  be  read  with  his 
ise  on  the  redemption  of  Israel. 
JLI  Gaon.  This  eminent  man  wrote  a  Permh  al 
h  Nebiim  vaketubim,  or  commentary  on  the  law, 
hets,   and   hagiographa.      It  was   explanatory  of 
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words  and  tilings,  but  is  no  longer  extant.    It  is  citd 
often  by  Ibn  Esra  and  Kimchi. 

To  Moses  Hadaeshan  of  Narbonne  (latter  part  of 

•   the  eleventh  century)  is  attributed  a  Midrash  on  the 

Pentateuch  by  the  name  of  the  BeresJdth  Eabba,  (& 

•  tiuguish   from   the  JSer,  Bubb.  of  Oschaja,)  not  now 

\  extant,  except  in  quotations  and  fragments. 

TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

ToBiA  BEN  Eliezer  of  Maiuz  was  the  author  of  i 
Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  Megilloth,  some  frag- 
ments  of  which  on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deate- 
ronomy,  were  edited  at  Venice  in  1546.      He  was  the  | 
compiler  also  of  the  Lekack  Tub,  Prov.  iv.  2,  (so  called 
from   the   initial  words,)   which   was   afterwards  erro- 
neously termed  the  Pesikta  Zotartha.  (See  page  238.) 
This  work  is  a  confection,  (on  the  latter  half  of  the 
Pentateuch,)  from  the  older  Midrashim,  and  was  edited 
at  Venice  by  Bomberg,  in  1546. 
I        In   Salomo  Jizchaki   (Eabbi  Salomo  ben  Isaac, 
by    abbremtion    Eashi)   we   have   one   of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Hebrew  Commentators.     His  labours 
extend  over  the  entire  Old  Testament  under  the  general 
title  of  Perush  al  Esrim  va  aria.     They  are  edited  in 
the  great  Eabbinical  Bibles, — the  Miqraoth  Gedoloth  of 
Bomberg,   (Venice,   1525,)  which  omits  the  Commen- 
tary on  Job,  Proverbs,  and   Daniel ;   and  in  that  of 
Moses  Frankfurter,  the  QeJnlath  Moseh,  (Amst.,  172^.) 
They  have  been   published   also   in   diHerent  portions 
in    numerous    editions,   ^\ith    and    without   the  text. 
A'arious   parts    have,    moreover,   been    translated  into 
Latin  by  Genebrard  on  the  Canticles  and  Joel,  Leusden 
on    Joel   and    Jonah,    Carpzov   on    Euth;    but   more 
extensively  by  B.  J.   F.  Breithaupt:   viz.,   the   Pen- 
tateuch; (Gotha,  1740  ;)  the  liistorical  books;  (Gotha, 
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Ml4;)  and  the  Prophets,  Job,  and  Psalms.  (Gotha, 
;i707.) 

1^  The  commentary  of  Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch  has 
Peea  transkted  into  German :  Genesis  by  L.  Ilaymann ; 
HBonn,  1835  ;)  and  by  Leopold  Dukes  :  Rashi  zum  Pen- 
tUeucA  mit  DeutscA  Linear-vlersetzwig.  (In  5  heften. 
[Prague,  1835.) 

\   Eashi,   by   having  been    long   engaged   in    writing 
annotations  on  the  Talmud,  formed  the  habit  of  com- 
posing, after  the  manner  of  that  work,  in  an  extremely 
Boncise  and  obscure  style,  and  with  the  frequent  use  of 
ts  terms  and  idioms.     He  condensed  as  much  as  pos- 
iable,   and  endeavoured   to   give  the   precise   original 
Ihought  by  a  natural  method  of  interpretation,  by  ex- 
ining  the  grammar  of  the  passage,  by  paraphrasing 
meaning,   by  supplying  the  wanting  members   of 
iptical  forms,  and  by  sometimes  rendering  a  word  or 
:pression  into  the  French  of  that  day.     At  the  same 
e  he   did   not   fail   to  bring  forward  the  received 
irpretations  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  and  to 
int  out  the  support  which  the  Rabbinical  halakoth 
receive  from  such  passages  as  he  thought  available. 

The  rigid  brevity  of  his  style,  which  often  leaves  the 
Rader  in  perplexity  as  to  his  meaning,  has  served  to 
Ball  forth  a  number  of  super-commentaries  on  his  works 
Py  several  Jewish  authors :  as  the  Sefer  HazziJcaron  of 
Abraham  Bokrat  of  Tunis,  1485 ;  (edited,  Livomo, 
l845  ;)  the  Bmr  al  PerusUm  Rashi  of  Sam.  Almosino ; 
ind  many  others. 

Abkaham  ibn  Esra.  (Toledo,  1167.)  1.  Sefer 
^a-jasAar,  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  con- 
idered  to  be  the  best  and  most  scientific  of  all  written 
Kl  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  good  introduction  on  the 
dstory  of  biblical  exegesis.  (Naples,  1488;  and  in 
Romberg's   and  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical  Bibles.)     There 
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have  been  also  various  super-commentaries  and  glos- 
saries on  this  work^  as  those  by  Prerau^  Emricli^  and 
Josef  ben  Eliezer.  2.  Perush  al  Nevyim  lUshmiM, 
(MS.)  3.  PerHsh  al  Nevijim  Acheronim:  major  and 
flinor  prophets.  Li  Bomberg's,  Buxtorf  s^  and  Erank* 
mrter's  Bibles.  4.  Perush  al  terey-asar :  twelve  minoi 
prophets.  In  the  same^  and  in  various  portions^  wilili 
and  without  Latin  translations.  5.  Perush  al  Chamti 
Megilloth; — al  Se/er  Tehillim,  Sefer  Mishley,  Evii 
Daniel y  Ezra,  and  Nehemia.  All  given  in  the  Eak- 
binical  Bibles. 

Ibn  Esra  brought  to  the  task  of  an  expositor  a  mind 
powerfully  endowed  by  nature,  and  richly  stored  wiBi 
the  learning  of  past  times,  and  the  philology  and 
science  of  his  own  day.  His  style  of  interpretation  is 
literal  and  judicious.  He  does  not  so  much  dilate  on 
doctrine  as  he  opens  up  the  simple  signification  of  the 
record.  Though  a  'Talmudist,  he  is  not  without  an 
evident  leaning  towards  Karaism. 

Moses  bar  Nachman.  (Gerona,  1194.)  1.  Biurd 
Hatorah:  an  exposition  of  the  law;  Kabalistic.  2. 
Perush  al  Hioh :  in  Bomberg. 

Moses  ben  Maimon.  Throughout  the  great  works 
of  Maimuni,  the  Moreh  and  the  Yad,  (see  page  254,  d 
seq,,)  there  is  a  constant  strain  of  Bible  exposition, 
though  not  given  in  the  formal  way  of  the  professed 
commentators.  "We  ought  here  to  specify  particularly 
his  Sefer  ha-mitsicoth :  a  systematic  arrangemeilt  of  tlifi 
613  precepts  of  the  law,  affirmative  and  prohibitory. 
Originally  in  Arabic,  but  made  Hebrew  by  Ibn  Tabon. 
(Constant.,  1517;  Venice,  1592;  Vienna,  1835.) 

thiktee>th  century. 

Simeon   Haddabshan,   author  of  the   Talkut  Shi- 
meoni.      This  vast  thesaurus    contains    a    condensed 
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ommentary  on  the  entire  Old  Testament,  and  gives  the 
iibstance  of  more  than  fifty  works,  many  of  which  are 
}St.  Th6  extracts  are  epitomized.  What  scholar  will 
onfer  a  great  benefit  on  English  students  of  the  Bible, 
»y  translating  this  work  into  English  ? 

The  YaHut  ("collection,  repertory,  or  thesaurus/' 
rem  leqet,  "ix>  gather  up  ")  is  in  folio,  in  two  parts, 
rhe  first  embraces  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  order  of  the 
TaraskiotA,  in  313  pages,  double  columns,  in  rabbinical 
etters.  The  second  part  takes  in  the  Prophets  and 
Ketuvim,  in  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew 
3anon,  pages  190.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part  he 
offers  a  prayer  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Eedeemer. 
The  colophon  of  the  second  part  records  that  the  whole 
work  was  finished,  besheah  beraka,  "  in  a  blessed  hour,** 
in  the  year  5000  from  the  Creation.  Title,  Yalkut 
hatorah  Aaniqra  Shemioni :  vehu  Midrask  al  kol  asarim 
vearba  Seferim.  (Editions,  Salonica,  1521 ;  Yenizia, 
1566  j  Cracow,  1595 ;  Polonna,  1808.) 

Ephraim  ben  Simson,  of  Erance.  Perush  al  Jut- 
tarah.  (Livorno,  1800.) 

Elasae  ben  Jehuda,  of  Worms.  He  wrote  tliirty 
works,  and  died  in  1238.  Commentaries:  1.  Liqqu- 
tim:  on  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Kabalistic. 
Inedited.  Large  extracts  given  in  Asulai^s  Nahal  Qe- 
dmnin,  2.  Annotations  on  the  Song  and  Euth,  in  the 
threefold  kabalistic  methods  of  Gernetria,  Zeruf)  and 
Basche  TeboL  (Lublin,  1608.) 

Jekutiel  ben  Jehuda,  of  Prague.  En  ha-kore  al 
ha-torah :  a  masoretic  critique  on  the  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Esther,  in  which  he  used  the  works  of  Ben 
Naftah,  Ben  Asher,  Chaiug,  Ibn  Gannach,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Parchon,  Tam,  and  other  Masorists.  (Kodelheim,  1818- 
21.)  His  eminence  in  this  department  has  given  him 
the  title  of  Jehuda  Ha-Nakdan,  or  the  Punctist. 
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^  David  Kimchi^  or  Qimchi.  This  good  and  great 
man  flourished,  as  abeady  narrated,  (p.  258,)  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy.  His  particular 

forte  was  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  oommentaries  on 
Scripture  we  have  from  him  are  characterized  by  an 
elaborate  application  of  this  instrument,  which  some 
critics  have  thought  he  uses  to  a  pedantic  excess.  The 
student,  however,  who  wishes  to  explore  a  Bible  para- 
graph thoroughly  will  be  thankful  for  these  minute 
and  accurate  instructions.  The  Jewish  scholars  set  an 
abnost  unlimited  value  on  the  commentaries  of  BabU 
David.  Im  ein  qemacA  ein  iorahy  *'  No  meal,"  say  they, 
"  without  the  miller  -"  applying,  after  their  quaint  usage, 
the  term  ^^meal"  to  the  law,  and  playing  on  the  re- 
semblance of  the  name  Qimchi  to  the  Hebrew  word 
{qemach)  for  a  miller. 

1.  Peruah  al  ha-torah:  on  the  Pentateuch.  But 
only  Genesis  as  yet  edited,  by  Ginzbui'g,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Bilhliotheque  Roy  ale,  Paris.  (Presburg,  1842.) 

2.  Penish  al  Nevijim  RisAonim:  on  the  greater 
prophets.  In  Bomberg's  and  Frankfurter's  Bibles.  An 
earlier  edition  separately.  (Leira,  1494.) 

3.  Nevijim  Acheronim.  (Pesaro,  1515,  and  the  Bibles.) 

4.  Terey  asar:  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  with  the 
greater  prophets.  (Pesaro,  1515.)  From  these  notes 
on  the  prophets  a  variety  of  excerpts  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  German.  We  have  also  in  Eng- 
lish, the  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  translated  by  Dr. 
M^Caul ;  and  that  on  Isai.  liii.,  by  Professor  Turner  of 
America. 

5.  Permh  al  Tehillim:  on  the  Psalms.  (Separately, 
1472,  s,  Ly  and  often  since.)  Several  parts  of  this  pre- 
cious work  have  been  rendered  in  Latin;  as,  on  the 
hundredth,  by  Janvier,  (Paris,  1666,)  the  first  ten,  by 
Fagius,  (Constanz,  1544,)  and  the  nineteenth,  by  De 
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{nis.  (Paris^  1620.)  I  first  learned  to  value  Eabbi 
)avid  on  the  Psalms  from  the  large  use  made  of  him 
»y  the  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne^  the  Abb^ 
liouis  Barg&^  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  belonging 
o  his  class  in  1844.  An  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Simchi's  commentaries^  including  the  above^  and  those 
>n  Chronicles  and  Buth^  (Paris,  1563,)  and  on  the  four 
3ooks  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Proverbs,  Job, 
Daniel,  Ezra.,  Nehemiah,  Canticles,  Esther,  Lamentations, 
sUid  Koheleth,  which  yet  remain  in  manuscript,  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  biblical  learning. 
The  name  by  which  B.  D.  Kimchi  is  usuaUy  quoted  as 
El  commentator,  is  BaDaK. 

Moses  Kimchi,  brother  of  David,  wrote  an  exposi- 
bion  of  the  Proverbs,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  are 
incorporated  in  Bomberg's  and  Frankfurter's  editions  of 
the  Bible.  These  works  of  M.  Kimchi's  are  sometimes 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Ibn  Ezra. 

Tanchtjm  Jertjshalmi  ben  Josef,  of  Haleb.  1.  A 
comment  on  Lamentations  in  Arabic.  MS.,  in  Hebrew 
characters,  in  the  Bodleian.  Edited  by  Cureton,  1843. 
2.  Kitab  el  Bian,  i,  e.,  "  The  Book  of  Interpretation," 
existing  in  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  Of  these,  the 
following  have  been  edited : — (1.)  Specimens  on  the 
greater  prophets,  by  Haarbrucker.  (Leipzig,  1844.)  (2.) 
On  Samuel  and  Kings,  by  the  same.  (Leipzig,  1844.) 
(S.)  On  Habakkuk,  with  a  French  translation  by  Dr. 
Munk.  (Paris,  1843.)  (4.)  On  Judges,  in  pjurt  by 
Schnurrer.  (Tubingen,  1791.) 

Chiskia  Chaskuni,  France.  Se/er  Ckashini:  an 
exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  replete  with  MidrasA 
literature,  and  founded  on  the  works  of  twenty  pre- 
ceding commentators.  (Venice,  1524.) 

Imanuel  ben  Salomo,  of  Bome  and  Eermo.  On 
the  Proverbs.  (Naples,  1486.)  Fragments  on  the 
T  2 


P&ili*,  It.  IV  BoasTs  Scholia.  On  the  Pentateuch, 
P^r.5,  J :  c .  Rari,  the  Song,  and  £sth».  All  in  MSS. 
and  zi.'i^iiZriL  Ck^uI.  iMf  Su^n  ei  Vaiieam,)  Imaniiel 
ben  SftLcn-:  L«  best  known  as  a  poet. 

Lkon  d£  BA>~0[.i5y  or  Leti  bex  Gebshom.  1.  ft- 
rm4k  til  ivr-r.vji :  on  the  Pentateuch,  both  as  regards 
the  matter  of  :he  historr  and  the  phraseology^  [Bkr 
kujjk<2ru4A^,  rj  ii^r  kamtailotk^  and  with  moral  appli- 
cations. , Mantua,  1476;  Amst.,  1724.)  2.  Peruskal 
nevijiM  rUkonim.  .Leiria,  1494.)  3.  On  Proverbs. 
(Leiria,  1492.)  Latin  translation  by  Ghiggheo.  (Milan, 
1620.)  4.  On  Job.  ■  Ferrara,  1477.)  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Philip  d'Aquine.  (Leipzig,  1700.) 

Bachja  BEX  AsuLB,  Saragoza.  1.  Sefsr  Baekja:  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  four  methods, — gram- 
matics, rational,  (i.  ^.,  philosophical,)  aUegorical,  and 
kabalistical,  with  quotations  from  older  authorities. 
Strongly  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  (Pesaro,  1507.) 
2.  A  short  work  on  Job.  (Amst.,  176S.) 

Isaac  ben  Jehuda.  Sefer  Paaneach  Roza :  a  com- 
mentary ou  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  an  extensive  com- 
pilation from  a  number  of  preceding  expositors.  The 
kabalistic  manner  prevails.  (Prague,  1607.) 

FOURTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Jehuda  ben  Eliezer,  Prance.  Minchath  Jehuda: 
illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  He  explains  many 
places  in  Rashi's  commentary,  and  gives  quotations 
from  more  than  a  hundred  authors.  (Livorno,  1783.) 

Mo^Es  Chiquitilla.  On  Job.  (Stuttgart,  1844.) 
He  wrote  also  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  on  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms,  and  minor  prophets. 

Aauon  bkn  Elijah,  of  Nicomedia.  Keter  Totals 
"  Tlie  Crown  of  the  Law  :"  on  the  Pentateuch.  Edited, 
with  Latin  translation,  at  Jena,  1824. 
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Aasx)K  ben  Elihu.  On  the  Pentateuch.  In  Bom- 
berg's  edition, 

Joseph  Chivan.  An  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Psal- 
ber.     (Salonica,  1522.) 

FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Salomo  Duean.  On  the  Proverbs.  (Venice,  1623.) 
On  Esther.  (Venice,  1632.) 

Abraham  ha  Saken,  of  Jerusalem.  Meshare  Qitrin : 
a  commentary  on  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.  Kaba- 
listic.  (Constantinople,  1510.) 

Meir  Arama,  of  Saragoza.  1.  Sefer  Oorim  vetAum- 
mim:  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  (Venice,  1608.)  2.  Pe- 
rusA  Shir:  on  the  Canticles.  (Amst.,  1724.)  3.  Perush 
Hiob :  on  Job.  A  philosophical  commentary.  (Riva  di 
Trento,  1562.)  4.  Meir  Tehilloth:  a  philosophic  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  (Venice,  1509.) 

Jacob  Be  Bab,  Spanish  exile.  Liqutey  Shoshanim  : 
scholia  on  the  prophets.  (Venice,  1602.) 

Isaac  ben  Arama,  of  Zamora  in  Spain,  and,  after  the 
exile,  of  Naples.  An  exposition  of  the  Proverbs.  (Con- 
stantinople, 8,  a,) 

Don  Isaac  Abravanel.  See  p.  290.  1.  Permh  Ha- 
tarah:  on  the  Pentateuch.  (Ven.,  1579;  Amst.,  1768.) 
On  Deuteronomy.  (Sabionetta,  1551.)  2.  Perush  Ne- 
vijim  Rishonim,  (Pesaro,  1522.)  3.  Perush  Nevijim 
Acheronim.  (Pesaro,  1520.) 

Separate  portions  of  these  works  have  been  published 
at  various  times  with  Latin  translations ;  as,  on  Isaiah 
liii.,  by  L^Empereur,  who  has  given  extracts,  also,  from 
the  Talkut  on  the  same  portion;  (Leyden,  1631;)  on 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  by  Eranc  Husen,  (Leyden, 
1687,)  and  on  Jonah,  by  Palmeroot.  (Upsala,  1696.) 

Buxtorf  has  printed  parts  of  Abravaners  commen- 
taries on  particular  topics,  in  separate  dissertations ;  as. 
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on  the  leprosy,  the  new  moon,  the  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Abravanel's  commentaries  are  replete  with  emdition; 
he  was  fond  of  going  at  large  into  a  question,  and  bis 
works  abound  with  excursiis  which  sometimes  exhaust 
the  subject  and  the  reader  too.  There  reigns  as  well 
throughout  his  expository  writings  a  malign  aninm 
against  Christianity,  or  rather  against  Catholicism.  He 
wrote  with  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment,  which  he  and 
his  had  received  from  the  dominant  men  of  that  profes* 
sion  in  Spain.  It  amounted,  indeed,  to  an  implacable 
hatred. 

SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Bresch  Lowe.    The  Pentateuch  and  MegUhthy  trans- 
lated into  Jewish  German,  with  illustrations  from  the 
Eashi  commentaries.  (Basil.,  1583.) 
I     MosES  Almosino.    Tedey  Mosheli :  a  commentary  on 
^theMegilloti,  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  (Salonica,  1572.) 

Samuel  Almosino.  FermAim  al  terey  asar :  in  the 
Frankfurter  Bible. 

Samuel  Laniado,  of  Aleppo.  1.  Keley  Chamday 
"  The  desirable  Yase : "  ( Jer.  xxv.  34  :)  exposition  of  the 
Parashas,  midrashistic  and  allegorical.  (Ven.,  1596.)  2. 
Keley  Yakar,  ^'  The  precious  Yase : "  (Prov.  xx.  15  :)  on 
the  former  prophets,  collected  from  various  sources. 
(Yen.,  1603.)  3.  Keley  paz,  ''The  Vase  of  pure 
Gold  : ''  a  large  commentary  on  Isaiah.  (Yen.,  1657.) 

E.  Shimon.  On  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  In 
Bomberg.  Yomtov  SAalom,  Leqacli  Tov,  Commentary  on 
Esther.  (Constant.,  a,  a,) 

Obadja  Sforno,  of  Rome.  On  the  Pentateuch, 
Psalms,  Job,  Song,  and  Koheleth. 

Abraham  Menachem  Poeto,  of  Purth,  On  the 
Pentateuch. 
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Mosss  Albelda.  OlotA  Tamid:  disquisitions  on  the 
books  of  the  law:  exegetic  and  philosophical.  (Yen.^ 
1526.) 

Solomon  Abenkelech^  Spain.  Scholia  on  the  Old 
Testament,  condensing  the  essence  of  Kimchi.  In 
fiomberg's  and  Boxtorf  s  editions. 

Aakon  Abu  Aldaei.  On  the  Pentateuch.  Printed 
with  those  of  Almosino  and  i^ibelda^  at  Constantinople. 

Moses  Alscheich,  Palestine.  1.  Debarim  Tovim, 
"Good  Words:''  on  Koheleth.  (Yen.,  1601.)  2. 
Debarim  NecAumim,  "Comfortable  Words:''  on  La- 
mentations. (Yen.^  1601.)  3.  Chabatseleth  ha  Sharon^ 
''The  Eose  of  Sharon:"  on  Daniel.  (Safet,  1568.) 
4.  Chelqath  Mehoqeq,  ''  The  Portion  of  the  Lawgiver : " 
on  the  Book  of  Job.  (Yen.,  1603.)  5.  Maroth  Hat- 
90Voth  '^^  'n  on  the  former  prophets.  Maroth  Hat- 
wvoth  '2,  'n  on  the  latter  prophets.  (Yen.,  1595.)  6. 
Perush  al  Terey  asar :  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
(Forth,  1765.)  7.  On  Euth,  the  Megilloth,  Proverbs, 
and  Psalms.  (Each  at  Yenice.) 

Samuel  Abepol.  1.  On  the  alphabetic  Psalms, 
and  the  Songs  of  Degrees.  (Yen.,  1576.)  2.  On  the 
Canticles.  (Safet,  1579.) 

Elijah  Ashkenasi.     On  Esther.  (Cremona,  1576.) 

Babtjch  ben  Baruoh.  a  twofold  commentary  on 
KoAelethy  giving,  1.  The  simple  word-sense.  2.  An 
allegorical  exposition.  (Yenice,  1599.) 

Qbadja  di  Bertinoba,  the  Mishnaist.  1.  Perush  al 
JButL   2.  On  Canticles  and  Koheleth.    (Each  at  Yenice.) 

Elisha  Galicho,  of  Safet.  On  Esther.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  the  Safet  men,  thoroughly  kabalistic. 
(Venice,  1583.)  On  Koheleth.  (Yenice,  1548.)  On 
the  Song  and  the  Megilloth.  (Yen.,  1587.) 

Isaac  Jaabez.  Torath  Chesed :  a  commentary  on  the 
Hagiographa  in  Frankfurter's  Bible. 
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JoFCF  IB5  Jachja,  bom  at  Florence^  of  an  expa- 
amcd  Pormgueae  funilv,  Penuk  al  Tillimy  alMegiUoth, 
«/  MdsJLjUiM  r^-^ii  Baaiel;  (Bologna^  1538 ;)  and  on 
the  Psilxs  in  Fnnkfaiter. 

Jacob  bex  Ashkb,  samamed  Baal  Ha-turxm^  from 
t»  CTTRi:  ritual  work,  the  Arba  Turim.  1.  Ferusk  al 
i7#-^<..-Mvi :  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Tim 
ftas  aiw:iys  be>en  a  popular  book  among  real  students  d 
istt  HArfw  Bible-  It  is  largely  enriched  from  the 
wrcks  c(  M-oses  Nachmani,  and  the  older  expositois, 

Lkc  *c:3i?n-  HanoTcr,  1S3S.)  2.  ParperaotA  al  Ea- 
si^r-LMy  cxro»:2ons  of  the  Pentateuch :  on  words  and 
Sxtrtnesv.  iiiTcsic-i  as  an  auxiliair  to  the  commentair. 

OoTsc^  io»:  Venice,  1544.)  To  be  found  also  in 
T.Sf  Kir-bii.x'au  BaUes  and  in  several  editions  of  the 

Jw-e^tr  Kasa.  Tiance.  1.  Peru^k  ha-torah:  agios- 
«ai»f  V  Rasii.  2.  P^rm*k  3>ri/«,  founded  on  Eashi: 
rcjT  fiTTrri  IS  pMt  by  De  Bossi;  (Parma,  1785 ;)  and 
7»iif^  Lsli'prr..  1>46/  3.  Perusk  al  Job:  on  the 
sjjd;  t.">i-  :  MSS.  ai  Milan,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Padna, 
"vitirf  Ln-virts:  his  published  some  portions.  4.  Perud 
.V'r  ~Vi.   :c'  w'i::'!i  oidy  some   firsagments  have  been 

ViTiTSTA.  Ha  Jizkari,  of  Smyrna,  ilidrash  ha- 
.  hh^ic- 'i  rt :  i::  exposiiion  of  Psalm  cxix.  First 
:'-:^:?£  iz  v'cr.'X..  #•  J«;  subsequently  in  the  Midroii 
T-  m  V;c.-  1^4^/  Phihp  d'Aquine  ha^s  given  a 
*  .i.r.x  *"y*t<;frT^"-  :-  lis  C-.'WJi,  Rabbi norum  in  Psalm  cxix. 

.'  *..v:?  r'V.ii^^A^  /wiY.ViHiM,  "  Pleasant  words:" 
1  .  :irr  ui^ci^irr  rr.ibe  Pentareuch.  1.  Literal.  2.  Alle- 
^  .^cx^      5w   Kihiisr:*.'.    Const,,  1540;  and  in  Frank- 

x«.v>.\tt  Kir^^fLxrLSBOGEX,  Beratafk  Abraham:  an 
.  \^-^^irix  cif  -V\.k'rv-ri,  ediical  and  philosophical. 
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Samuel  Laniado,  of  Haleb.  1.  Derashas,  or  homi- 
letic  expositions  on -the  Pentateuch.  2.  A  commentary 
on  the  greater  prophets,  a  compilation.  (Each  at  Venice.) 

Shabtai  ben  Abraham.  1.  A  commentary  on  the 
Psalms :  brief,  and  generally  good.  (Mantua,  1562.) 
Translated  into  German.  2.  On  the  Proverbs.  In 
Bomberg. 

Samuel  ben  Datod.  On  the  Pentateuch :  a  large 
work  in  five  volumes.     Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian. 

Mardechai  Lorla..  a  commentary  on  the  Targum  to 
the  Megilloth.  (Cracow,  1580.) 

Salomo  ibn  Melech.  Miklol  Tofi,  ^'The  Perfection 
of  Beauty :  ^'  scholia  on  the  Hebrew  Bible.  (Const., 
1553.)  Grammatical.  Several  portions  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  have  been  translated  into  Latin.  That  on 
the  Canticles,  by  Molitor;  (Altdorfj)  on  Joshua  and 
Malachi,  by  Koppen  j  (Greisswalde ;)  and  on  Euth,  by 
Carpzov.  (Leipzig.) 

Josef  ibn  Chajun.     On  the  Psalms.  (Salonica.) 

Salomo  ha  Lewi,  of  Salonica.  Derashas  on  the 
Pentateuch;  (Venice,  1596;)  and  a  derasha  comment 
on  Isaiah.  (Salon.,  a.  a.) 

Jacob  ben  Isaa'c.  1.  A  Jewish  German  Midrash^ 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  Megilloth  from  the  hagadoth  of 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  (Amst.,  1648.)  The  first 
sidra  of  Bereshith  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Saubert. 
(Helmstadt.)  2.  A  commentary  on  the  prophets  and 
hagiographa,  which  follows  the  simple  sense  more 
;  closely.  This  also  is  in  Jewish  German.  (Prague,  1576.) 
^  Mobdechai  Kohen,  of  Safet.  A  kabalistic  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  (Venice,  1605.) 

'  The  title  of  this  Midrash  is  Zeenah  u-reenah.     It  is  comniouly 
called  Die  Frauen  Bibel. 
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-=^i«  "^t-n  S2?  ZlzSjJT.^.  rizci  of  EybeoschutL 
_r--.  .l-r-ii»..i,  -  riir  i  IT  Zerres:"  a  large  com- 
^oisizc  X  T^  ~^  "^v'ii*  ii:cj£2.  ;ijGg3Datxc  and  homif 
rci:.    -    iir  ^ars.     1  Z"^*  Lacid:  the  Scriptwes 

:-    nt    — :j*   z.   Lsst.  ehi  rn  "tike  a)  caDed  Me- 
-   'U:'-    3:2.   -  sri_:. '       i-  M^*:.l   Ckem :    OE  Hqali, 

-L  iL&3   i^aioti:  on  the 


"T  :-?=::._  .^   jz-i    -  "Zn  V-aivTt^,    Tiankfdrt  an  der 

r^-i"  .-3  iZ?  ''^-  ^  >  a:  rcnsansnople.  Ztra  Berai, 
'  s,:i=^z  >^i  "  1  MrT.TTfflrary  on  the  Pentateud 
-z-  jL  -."■  -.,.  j:  -.ii:=s  li  lomiletic  fonn^  and  is 
•^r-z.:  z.  Z..,  .\^.  EizL:tizs,  lr'^7.)  AnEiqpositiaa 
.  .^-r^s  -  ^e  iur  "nj?  :t  PaBaDiS.  Polemical 
-r-iii^  -"izscazz-     ZiZti.  1714.' 

1- — -   3z:r  f_^jTp:.   lit  J:c,  with  the  text.  (Amst.) 

Tl  s-r^  J^zZiS.  :l  Iresce.    Jf-kiefA  MaciMhMk 

'  Tir  "~  2L  IE  Iz-Tf-nrj :  ~  1  commentaiT  on  the  Pea- 

."^.-i  :.      I:   ::ji."j::sej  jiil\;-s:phical  disquisitions  on 

7  -  :T:iL-*r.    iie   Imzc  irTsr/Gntcs,  the   soul,  freewill, 

:^^:^.   rr-TLris  izjI  jo'.Hients,  under  the  primary 

-:--<   ::'.  1.   Tije  :e!^zi  ci  things.     2.  The  secrets  of 

iiri:^.      ?.  ^'^^  zziTtrse.     4.  The  primitive  reason. 

^     Z:  u:<.     '-'.  ?:Ii::\:s.   Venice,  1710.) 

-v3  V*- <¥  GiiAXTZ,  a  scholar  of  Moses  Corduero. 
1"  '-■-/  Si'i'-.n:  i  ccnunentary  on  the  Lamentations, 
:  -.fc:ei  ir:zi  :iie  Z:h<2r,  Tikkuuim,  and  the  Sefer  Of 
i"r^:  — ?.    PK^e,  1621.) 

Moses  Galante,  of  Safet,  brother  of  Abraham.    On 
K:h-:Uthy  in  the  same  manner. 
David  Chasax.     Chozeh   Bawid:   on  the  Psahns. 


^^^knasl 
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Abraham  Ghajjut.  The  Pentateuch  expounded 
cabalistically.  (Cracow,  1634.) 

Bbuben  Hosoho:.  Taltmt  Beubenei  haggadol:  a  ka- 
Mlistic  Mid/rash  on  the  Pentateuch;  with  large  extracts 
Srani  the  MeMUha,  Pedktha,  and  Zohar.  (Wilmers- 
%ad,  1681.)     Distinguish  from  the  Talkut  ShimeonL 

Aabon  ibn  Chajjttn.  Leb  AAarun,  ^'The  Heart  of 
Aaron:''  on  Joshua  and  Judges.  (Venice,  1609.) ' 

F.  Albrbcht  Christiani;  before  his  baptism,  Baruch 
BKN  MosEH.  Betumed  afterwards  to  Judaism.  Jonah : 
mie  text,  Masora,  Targum,  and  Commentary,  condensed 
Eiom  Eashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abravanel.  With  a  Lexicon 
of  difficult  words. 

Philip  d'Aquinb.  1.  Veterum  Rabhinorum  in  ex- 
ponendo  Tentateucho  Modi  Trededm.  2.  Exjptanatio 
iatior  et  facilior  ex  variis  Rabbinorum  Libris,  et  jprce- 
^ertim  Talmud,  Miahna,  Sifra,  Talkut,  demmpta,  3. 
timmenL  Rabbinorum  in  PsaL  codx.  (Paris,  1622.) 

Israel  ben  Moseh.  Tamim  jachdaif  al  Tehillim :  on 
the  Psalms.  Chiefly  from  the  Zohar.  It  contains  a 
kabalistic  dissertation  on  the  soul. 

Aaron  Kohen,  of  Eagusa.  Elucidations  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Megilloth, 

MoRDECAi  Kohen,  of  Safet.  A  kabalistic  treatise  on 
the  Pentateuch. 

Matt.  Elijah  Loria.  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch.   With  polemical  intention  against  Christianity. 

Aaron  Sam.  Koidenower,  |of  Pinczow.  Berekath 
ShamueL  Derashas  on  the  writings  of  Moses,  in  the 
kabalistic  way. 

Chai  Krochmal.  Maqor  chaim^  ^' The  Fountain  of 
Life:''  a  midrashistic  exposition  of  the  prophets  and 
MegiUoth.  (Furth,  1696.) 

Eluah  LoANz,  sumamed  Baal  Shem.  Commentary 
^n  the  Song.  (Basil.)     On  KoAektL  (^Eer^T\,Yl^^>^ 


-iT  I-3t3ai:a*:.  :c  "sij:««    Tie  icir  of  the  HAtct  ' 
"»t:i  *  =r:.L*^  ^i  rrriiir^r:.^  commentary  aai  ] 

n  s?  3-^  -V-.      Ji  l5:i:rr.  Prague,  16' 


S£_3!i_?  3J?   .*:?fi3      >.~.7  •«j.f.jf3f  <,  "The  lip 
-r  T's:   '     7-.-    -zr^  :-       :"^  :he  Pentateuch  and 


..-^■::v:^    'tj::::.  ^i^zS-rrs.  ::  Safer.    Bebree  ye- 

I    -.^;   .    :z.  :if  ?f-Ti*:e-c':i.     Many  hagadoth 
:•    .  :^r  Ti.  z  iii  i.T.i  >/  :"v/'  «  i^r  here  explained. 

:.^"n.  j:-?T^jjr^  1  Ti  f«j-',\':  derashas  on  the 
"-:..:■:::.:  l:  i  i  ^ '•"''  V-j/*:  a  treatise  on  the 
.  >-      TT'iJi^.    w^xx:-:!   i^i    hsgadistic.   (Smynu, 

4     - 

7  .  -TT  ji.:rs: TT-..     .Vr V2  :'j-i  Br.fr{J,  "The Strong- 

:  ..     .    7'-:-Tji   '    :■'  lie    rr:riets   and  hagiographa. 

:.  r;.:.  ".**  7i  Lif  ?5dlzi5.    Konigsberg,  1S46.) 

*•  .-^::  -L:?s:£-.-.     ^/:  j  Sli'i^^a,  "The  Hind 

-sr    *  i  r-LTHL- :il  jTLiiieirdry  on  the  Scriptures, 

-     -r:.:!  ^r:    :•:<-  i-:'::::si.     In  Je^rish  Gennan. 

>  ,-Jv:  y :ij:      A  :fx:.crl::cal  commentaiy  on  the 
1  7.5^'^^.-:^-.     Ir.:cl  :v  Bisfla.  ^XTautua,  ]742.) 
r .  .V  ?  ? :  £:iv      _~  ■:  \-i  J.\\l :  su  homilctic  expo- 

7.    7v.  -.>  JL>      Ti:  ?;;::a:e::cli.  with  ilasora,  Targum, 
-i  i  :.■■.::: 7:  oc.::z:;':::.i7T:  rotrether  with  one  on  the 

:i    7v..^:^-r..     Vj..  •: ;, ;  T  T^di,  "  Tlie  Inheritance  of 
v-.s-T;  .  "  ,'"  :7c  F;uta:<?:;o7:.  ■Frankfort.)     The  peculiar 
:er  ci'  :7.:s  wort  is,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
fh^x.  :he  Z.xar  in  Jewish  Grerman.     It  is  some- 
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Zechabja  Hibsch.  Nathib  ha  ja  shar,  "  The  Path  of 
ihe  Just : ''  on  the  Pentateuch,  homiletic,  but  allegori- 
381.  (Dyrhenfurt,  1712.) 

Salomo  Ddbno.  a  commentary  on  Genesis.  In 
Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch. 

IsBAEL  BEN  IsAAC.  Asifatk  Hakamim,  ^^The  Gather- 
ing of  the  wise  Men:''  a  compilation  on  the  Mosaic 
writings.  (Offenbach,  1722.) 

Salomo  Meserttz.  Tikkun  Soferim:  a  masoretic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

IsBAEL  Lowe.     On  Jonah.  (Berlin,  1788.) 

Abbaham  Lask.  Scripture  interpretations  and  Dera- 
shas,  in  the  kabalistic  method.  (Livomo.)  2.  A  disser- 
tation on  the  question.  Why  the  Pentateuch  begins  with 
file  letter  Betk,  and  not  with  Aleph,  (Warsaw,  1797.) 
This  is  a  famous  question,  and  is  handled  by  several  of 
the  commentators  on  Genesis.  See,  for  example,  Baal 
Hatnrim  on  the  first  chapter. 

-  Moses  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin.  The  Pentateuch, 
translated  into  German,  with  an  extensive  commentary, 
[>artly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  Dubno,  Jaroslaw,^ 
Wessely,  Romberg,  and  Meseritz.  (Dessau,  1815.) 
rhe  Psalms  translated  into  German,  with  a  commentary 
by  Lowe.  Kohelethy  with  commentary.  (Berlin,  1788.) 
Kie  Canticles,  with  commentary  by  Lowe.  (Berlin, 
1788.) 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

L.  Calmbebg.  Esther.  In  Latin,  with  commentary. 
(Hamburg,  1837.) 

J.  H.  Biesenthal.  The  Psalms,  with  a  helpful  com- 
mentary for  students.  (Berlin,  1841.) 

P.  VoN  Bolen.  Genesis  illustrated.  (Konigsberg, 
1838.) 

Ephbaim  Chajjtjt.  The  Pentateuch  expounded  in 
Derashas :  kabalistic.  (Livomo,  1819.) 
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prophecy,  and  the  first  authoritative  evangelisms  of 
redemption,  were  syllabled  by  no  lips  but  those  of  the 
Jew. 

To  what  cause,  then,  can  we  attribute  the  cbmge 
which  came  over  that  public  teaching  of  the 
which  could  boast  such  grand  antecedents,  but  to 
withdrawment  of  inspiration  ?  From  the  Christian  point 
of  view  it  seems  impossible  that  they  who  had  been 
capable  of  crncifying  the  Son  of  God,  should  retama 
fitness  for  the  continual  presence  of  His  Spirit. 

And  when  the  Ught  that  had  been  in  them  became 
darkness,  how  great  was  that  darkness !  Even  so  eailj 
as  our  Saviour's  time,  the  common  people  remarked  die 
difference  between  His  teaching  and  that  of  theii 
clerical  instructors.  "  He  taught  them  with  power,  and 
not  as  rhe  Soferim." 

Two  things  had  already  become  the  bane  of  their 
popular  instruction,  which  continued  to  influence  it  in 
greater  measures  for  ages  after :  their  subjection  to  the 
inanities  of  the  oral  law,  and  their  fondness  for  the 
legendary  hagadoth.*  When  the  written  word  of  God 
ceased  to  be  the  star  which  led  the  nation,  they  were 
soon  entangled  in  labyrinths  of  error  from  which  they 
have  never  yet  escaped. 

The  institution  of  public  preaching,  revived  so  aus- 
piciously by  Ezra  after  the  captivity,  was  still  kept  up; 
and  some  of  the  earlier  Tanaim,  as  Abtalion  and 
Shemaja,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  darshaniniy  or 
"preachers;^'*    but   the   subject-matter   of  their  dis- 

*  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Titus  iii.  9.  So  preaching  itself  is  often  caDei 
"  hagada."  {Tosrftha  Zota,  i.,  1 ;  Hagiga,  3 ;  Joma,  74.)  SeTend  of  t^ 
extant  Midrashim  embody  the  substance  of  hagadistic  preaching ;  anl 
the  manner  in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  corrupted 
with  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  by  the  so-called 
Jonathan. 

*  Boraitha  in  Pesachim,  70. 


t. 
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<x)iirses  had  even  then  begun  to  deteriorate^  and  passed 
Irom  bad  to  worse.  Halaka  and  midrash  became  the 
order  of  the  day^  and  the  people  were  fed  upon  chaff. 

In  the  numerous  synagogues  in  Grentile  cities,  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  families  resided,  preaeh.- 
ing  was  one  of  the  sabbath-day  exercises.  We  have 
glimpses  of  these  scenes  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ix,  20 ;  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  1 ;  at  Damascus,  ix.  20 ;  Antioch, 
xiii.  14-16 ;  Iconium,  xiv.  1 ;  Thessalonica,  xvii.  2 ; 
Athens,  xvii.  17 ;  CJorinth,  xWii.  4 ;  Ephesus,  xix.  8. 
And  Philo,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  and  legation  to 
Borne,  speaks  of  the  synagogue  there,  "where  the 
people  were  instructed  on  sabbaths  in  the  ancestral 
philosophy,''  i.  e,,  tradition. 

Throughout  the  Mishnaic  and  Talmudical  periods  the 
same  character  belonged  to  this  exercise,  and  especially 
at  the  great  centres  of  rabbinical  learning  in  Palestine 
and  Babylonia.     In  those  scholastic  congregations  the 
sermon  on  the  halaha  took  the  name  of  Pirka.     The 
discourses  deUvered  on  two  or  four  sabbaths  prior  to  the 
three  principal  feasts,  on  the  nature  and  duties  of  those 
occasions,  took  that  oiKalla;   and  upon  the  festivals 
themselves,  as  well  as  at  Puritn,  and  on  fast-days  and 
the  sabbath  before  the  rosh  ka^hatia,  or  "  new  year,'' 
sermons  adapted  to  the  time  were  uniformly  given,  and 
attended  by  immense  crowds  of  hearers.     The  rosh,  or 
lector  of  the  academy,  presided,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
ptimarius  professor,  or  some  eminent  rabbi.     The  mode 
of  instruction  on  those  occasions  was  peculiar.     The 
teacher  himseK  occupied   an   elevated  chair,   and  ad- 
di(98ed  himself  not  so  much  to  the  congregation  as  to 
HL  official  who  bore,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  name  of 
omara,  and  who  announced  to  the  people  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  the  instructions  which  came  from  the 
lips  of  the  hachem  in  Hebrew.     Sometimes  the  ainora 
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icbrvrd  the  iaciem;  bat  on  those  occasions  he  always 
wpckt  wHb.  an  implied  subordinate  authority ;  oi  in 
setsons  of  Deoesshr,  he  acted  more  fully  as  the  vicai  of 
tiie  iMifWy  vith  an  amora  of  his  own,  selected  for  the 
jmrpoat  from  among  the  best  of  his  own  scholars. 

In  Cither  places  the  preaching  was  an  affair  imme- 
diaiehr  between  the  minister  {ciasan)  and  his  congre- 
gixkm.  It  was  held  either  in  the  synagogue^  or  in  tk 
mulra*iy  or  '^'school,"  and  sometimes,  on  occasioDSof 
pobbc  calamitT,  in  the  open  air. 

ri^ns  in  the  Ifushna,  treatise  TaanitA,  chap.  2^  we 
read,  ^  Ihe  aik  containing  the  rolls  of  the  law  is  to  be 
broQght  into  an  open  place  of  the  city.  Ashes  are  to 
he  snowed  on  the  heads,  and  the  elder  shall  address  tlie 
people  in  tenns  suitable  to  move  the  heart:  Mj 
bRdiien,  consider,  that  it  is  not  written  in  respect  to 
the  Xinerites,  that  God  regarded  their  having  wrapped 
themselves  in  sackcloth,  and  considered  their  fast-days, 
but  that  He  saw  in  their  conduct  and  actions  that  thej 
had  turned  from  their  evil  ways.  The  tradition  of  the 
prophet  also  is,  fiend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  gar* 
menis."  In  this  way,  too,  Jacob  Zahalone  preached  in 
the  streets  of  Ferrara  at  the  time  of  the  plague.] 

In  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  synagogue,  tho 
heaKTS  generally  sat  on  mats  on  the  ground;  the 
women  in  a  separate  part,  or,  in  some  synagogues,  in  a 
gaUeiT  by  themselves.  The  place  of  the  sermon  in  the 
service  varied.  In  the  Soferite  time  it  was  after  the 
reading  of  the  laft/ira,  (Compare  Acts  xiii.  15.)  As 
the  liturgical  service  gradually  enlarged,  the  sermon  wis 
given  in  another  part  of  the  day;  sometimes  afltr 
Mecharithy  or  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  dinner. 
In  the  synagogue,  in  general,  the  ofl5ce  of  the  amora  or 
meiurgeman  was  not  retained,  but  popular  instruction 
was  delivered  immediately  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  This 
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■was  the  case  not  only  in  the  provincial  congregations  in 
Talestine  and  Babylonia,  but  throughout  the  Byzantine 
empire^  Spain,  Italy,  and  wherever  the  Jews  resided  in 
any  numbers.  Some  of  the  Midrashim,  as  Yelamdenu 
and  the  midrash  on  the  Psalms,  which  were  probably 
'written  in  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
kind  of  hagadistic  preaching  current  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  pulpit  instruction  in  those  Greek 
and  Italian  synagogues  was  but  the  prolonged  echo  of 
that  of  Palestine. 

The  preacher  was  designated  the  AacAem,  zahen,  or 
darshan;^  most  commonly  by  the  latter  name,  from  da- 
rati,  "ix)  inquire  into,  or  investigate,  a  subject.'^  The 
aermon,  in  early  time  as  late,  was  generally  grounded 
on  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  Mashalim 
of  Ben  Sira,  which  was  a  favourite  text-book.'  In  later 
times  the  preacher  would  not  infrequently  select  his 
theme  from  some  passage  of  the  Talmud,  BeresUth 
Babda,  or  some  other  rabbinical  book.  The  text  was  tech- 
nically called  ;jtt*a,  ^Uhe  subject;''  the  exordium, jo^^w?^, 
"the  door,''  i.  e.,  entrance,  or  introduction.  The  com- 
parison of  parallel  passages  of  Scripture  with  the  text 
was  ushered  in  by  the  formula,  ZeAu  aheamar  ha-ketai, 
"Thus  speaks  the  Scripture,"  Eada  hu  da  ketib,  ''Thus 
it  is  written,"  or,  Zu  hi  skenimerah  be-mach  ha^kodesh 
al  yadi,  ''This  is  what  is  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
by" — such  an  one;  and  a  corroborative  sentence  from 

•  He  title  Ea-Darshan  was  given  to  a  preacher  after  the  eleventh 
emtmy.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  order  were  personally  di»- 
tingnidied  hy  it ;  as,  RR.  Moses,  Jehuda,  Elasar,  Seklin,  Nathan,  and 
BioBer.  Hoses  Ha-Darshan  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  been 
flie  founder  of  the  practice  of  synagogal  preaching ;  ("  Universal  His- 
tozy/'  b.  28,  p.  415 ;)  but  this,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  great  mistake, 
Ilie  title  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  that  old  form  of 
imtmction. 

7  Raf  Joseph,  Tr.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  100. 


-^^    -'-^^^    ■■:     -ie    TTid^ineiit-scat  of 


.  -"  T-Tii  -^r  :r-nm  :z  JTziTartirlTehr  calmer  times 
'^"    •  ""^='*-    ^^^-^^    ^^^    ^^^'^    *:    r:5  nidve  tendenciet 

-■-"■  •'"  "-"  -  ■"^^"'i-  c -j.'f  3-zjjirine  emDire,  ckssial 
*:!.-   - : --~zc   .c-T-nz^r  ::*i.~ic   \  ziore  aniDle  inlet  anl 

4. 

^  -  ^  ^"^  'iiiT^iir  i:ni:z-r  :le  Ts-esrem  nations,  an! 
Tir-j:  -11-  -'-^ir.r^  :f  jr^^-^  ^re  a  yet  greato 
_...-,.^  -.J  Mjr  ^ZT-irji^  :liZ-?7,  tie  Jewish  W^/irfi 
^  ^"  -■ r  -  "■-  •~^—  *-ie!::sf^-f<  ::  e.iob.  new  advantagGi 
-  :.r  T  .:r  r-T:e'i.i_--  -^»f  :a5e  iz.  Provence,  Italy,  and 
.u-.-"  :-  >i..:i  .,  tT5  xi-:  Tfr?  rtfagees  from  SpaiE 
iw  .  .  r-.uri..  izr^  i;u:  :r:i^i::  ^1:^  them  the  fruitagB 
-..:  -  .:  uujr..;  .■•:»-- incr.  wiica  i;  had  been  tlrir 
■:r--:r.r:  ~-  '-.  '-  -  :j.e  lizi  where  their  fathers  hi 
r>-:  7.-  iJTi  Ji^fej^ilir  mi  religions  knowledge 
-'"-:■:  zrrci  -_^.:  leniz^i^  stripped  of  their  voddfy 
T  L" :.  L-'i  tji-z  :r-j  -Ji  -JL-t  tre-^nres  of  the  mind,  these 
;t7><<v-:  fei'.liiT^  :c~:r.:-i.:ci.  in  many  a  neighbour- 
:  ..  ":  ^.  f  iz.  .ziTi-fe  :c  fviuoation,  and  that  espe- 
.".LL  ■  u.  -^--ir  :tzi  Hfcrew  soho>cls.  so  as,  in  fact, to 
•_-:  ri-TiTi-f  I  r.':x  eri  Ji  :if  5r:.iy  of  Scripture,  thedojj, 
^r::::.i\ir  ri^j^ii:.:  leivrrir.i:..  kabab,  and  philosophy. 
>.i  ::  Tifin  T-rr  jfil:'::?  iz..l  disringoished  preachei^ 
T  ::s:  1  >:.:;.rs:<,  "T-.z.-'z.y.oed  in  midrash  or  S}7iagogu^ 
iT-:  ;  f-  :3l:.li.:  :::':.r:  in  yrl":  or  in  manuscript. 

"^':  ii.;-  5yrc.rr  J.wcb  c-en  Chabib  of  Zamora,¥ho 
yr:ii. ':.:•;.  r.i  .iiri  xz  S;.il:z.ica:  Da\-id  Vital,  in  Patias; 
Ni'.::v.:  ^[  ■.:'.::'  v^-i  Mo5cs  Latef,  in  Italy;  Salomo 
i[.i5i\l:v:':.  I*iuiO  Alirf..  Moses  Galante,  Moses  Albdd^ 
G  tvij  l.i  J  -ic  -iia  0 :  S;\l  ^zioa ,  whom  a  contemporary  calls  vit 
*.: t  V  i.s  r -  ":  : :  •  ,*.  .^/  .V  ..v .  Id tor epregiuSy)  ShalomoLer^ 
Josia  ri'J.:o.  Samuel  de  Medina,  Samuel  Laniado.] 

In  Italy,  indeed,  through  the  severity  of  the  me»- 
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In  Spain,  among  the  Sefardim  Jews,  who  were  more 
sdyanced  than  the  Ashkenasim  in  biblical  learning,  phi- 
losophic science,  and  the  refinements  of  poetry,  the 
discourses  of  the  synagogue  had  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  were  distinguished  by  a  loftier  oratory.  In 
the  derashas  of  Moses  bar  Nachman,  Bachja,  Joshua 
ben  Shoeb,  Nissim,  Isaak  Arama,  Isaak  Kara,  and  Joel 
ben  Shoeb,  there  are  specimens  of  biblical  exegesis  and 
moral  application  which  leave  the  monkish  preaching 
current  in  those  times  in  the  Catholic  Church  far  in  the 
background.  And  in  Italy  all  the  kinds  of  Jewish 
preaching  were  combined ;  the  halakic  method  of  the 
Germans,  the  kabalistic,  as  in  France,  and  the  poetic 
and  philosophical  moods  of  the  Sefardim. 

But  the  storms  of  persecution  which  swept  over  the 
European  Jews  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
fatally  interfered  with  this  important  agency  in  their 
intellectual  and  religious  culture.  Those  persecutions 
came  alike  from  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  people : 
from  the  state  in  its  rapacity ;  from  the  church  in  its 
intolerance ;  and  from  the  people  in  the  occasional  out- 
breaks of  their  ignorant  fanaticism.  In  those  days  of 
trial  the  synagogue  often  fell  to  ruin.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  voice  of  the  Jewish  preacher  was  heard 
no  more  after  the  disastrous  epoch  of  1492 ;  and  still 
earlier  in  France  and  Germany  "fear  had  paralysed  the 
preacher's  lips,''  and  poverty  and  distress  worried  and 
scattered  the  flock.  Ill-treated  by  devouring  nobles, 
fanatical  monks,  and  a  blood-thirsty  populace,  the  He- 
brews beheld  their  most  holy  things  desecrated,  their 
houses  of  prayer  laid  low,  the  Talmud  burned,  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  violated,  their  relatives  tortured 
to  death,  and  themselves  driven  forth  shelterless  upon 
a  wintry  world :  then  thought  became  benumbed, 
the    ear   was    deaf   to    consolation,   and    hope    itself 
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Li  Tins  jrier  or  Darsoanim  the  following  men  deserve 
:tj  mmt  moncc  a. 

TTSUTK   CENTURY. 

jL::5ii5  3 AS  XjjCHMiN,  Xathan  Ha-darshan,  MoseH 
'di-iar?i!iin.  Jcsef  HadJaiii,  Abraham  bar  CEasdai. 

THI3TEESTH    CE>Tr:RT. 

B-L  :hj jl  3EN'  AsHER,  of  Zaragossa.  Se/er  ffadera^kik 
>ix*v  iisccur^es  oa  dogma  and  morals.  (Const.,  1515, 

FOraTEE>TH    CEXTTEY. 

Jjj.v:d  cf  EiTELLA.  A  collection  of  sermons  called 
*•  T'.ie  To^er  of  David.''  Isaak  Kampanton^ — ^whose  ba^ 
tlie  beck  J't'.'Fia^ht  savs,  "  was  like  nnto  the  Shekinah,' 
— Simcn  Priran  ben  Zemach,  and  Joel  ben  Shioca. 


FIITEENTH   CENTURY. 

U.uLK  AaA3tA.     Pnven  from  Spain  in  1482; 
.iT  >rapfes.    JirJufl  IsAdk :  philosophic  derasiiu  on 
Pr.MureucIi  and  lUf^tjOJotk^  in  which  he  nnfolds  what 
deemed   to   be   the  true  philosophy  of  religion,    ft 
<tro::^ly  sets  himself  against  Aristotle.  (Salonica,  1522.) 

Jacob  ben  Chabib  of  Zamora,  who  died  at  Solonicil   ,, 
DaWd  Vital,  of  Patros :  Salomo  llolcho,  Italy;  Mo«i 
Latif ;  Salomo  ilasaltov. 

Joel  aben  Shoeb.  Sermons  entitled  N<yra  tieiihi' 
'•' Fearful  in  Praises.'^  Isaac  Karo,  of  Castile.  Tokdd 
Lv.f,.u\  Exjx>sitions  of  the  Pentatench.  Chajim  ba 
Samuel .  T^f^i  or  ha-chaim  :  "  The  Bundle  of  Life.'^  Al* 
ham  Bokrat,  of  Tunis,  author  of  a  super-commentaij 
on  Rashi,  and  ^  c^kbx^ted  preacher. 
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Most  of  the  German  and  Polish  rabbies,  expert  only 
in   the  Talmud  and  Kabala,  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
xiseful  science;  and  the  education,  if  such  it  may  be 
called^  given  to  the  young,  ^as  confined  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Gemara  and  a  scanty  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture.     Among  the  rabbins  there  were  some  who 
Itore  the  title  of  Darshan,  (as  Jedidja  of  Cracow,  Abra- 
1am  Levi  of  Prague,  Israel  Spira  of  Kalisch,  and  Salomo 
of  Posen,)  who  were  sufficiently  diligent  in  preaching ; 
l>ut  the  great  fault  lay  in  the  matter  and  vehicle  of  their 
discourses.     Many  provincial  synagogues  were  destitute 
of  ordinary  darshanim,  and  were  dependent  on  the  occa- 
aonal  visits  of  itinerant  rabbies,  who  travelled  in  the 
capacity  of  preachers.     These  were  called   magiddm, 
*discoursers  /'  and  such  as  were  more  zealous  for  the  cor- 
netion  of  the  people^s  morals  than  for  their  indoctrina- 
tion with  the  niceties  of  the  Talmud,  had  the  name  of 
mocAichim,  "reprehenders,  or  rebukers.'^ 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  instruction  among  the 
-^'  Ashkenasim  Jews  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
^  a  better  day  began   to   dawn,  which  brightens   still. 
:§  Among  the  German  synagogal  preachers  in  the  present 
^*-  flay  there  are  men  inferior  to  none   in  learning  and 
-     ability.     We  may  add;  that  in  London,  and  in  some  of 
the  provincial  towns,   the  same   order  are  becoming 
\.    respectable  for  their  biblical  erudition  and  zeal  for  the 
^    improvement  of  their  people.     As  specimens  of  the  style 
!^  of  preaching  which  is  gaining  ground  among  the  more 
^:  enlightened  and  educated  Jews  of  our  own  country,  we 
may  point   out  the  two  following  volumes.      1.  Ser- 
mons preached  on  various  Occasions  at  the  West  London 
Synagogue   of  British   Jews,    by    the   Kev.    D.    W. 
Marks,  Minister  of  the  Congregation.  (London,  1851.) 
2.  Sermons,  by  the  Eev.  Abraham  P.  Mendez,  Minister  of 
the  Birmingham  Hebrew  Congregation.  (London,  1855.) 


"S    TT  -Hi-  l^'-^rizzr'srn.  n^v-tar  m  leircriice.  seven 
.-  a-i    "'-L^g^-     1  :Hz^"!rLk    Z.t  T.'^fK  ^  Pile  lorattl 


•^^ag^^ ^'-  ilLi  ^**n''— t:i-     Slii'«-i.^  lo^).- 


'-    f:--i      #c-^.jy-*^     ii  lie  jcr-e  izii  fear  oi  Gtd,' 
^*— 1-  "Tir  ?iB??^*i7-     r  Iir'jr.  I-   I.i  is  iljssaaied  fifl 

•'.:  "JT.".::?  "Uroiies.    ^aiee.  1715. 

J,  «,  i  .-.  xjtf-jncd  :£  services  5:r  the  New  Tear,  W 
>-i-  "Ir-iizL  1x111=7.  :«:  Prif^e.  Five  Tolumesi 
N'lruj:    \sii:;iiasL.  :£  Sairi:.     /«••«►*   Saffer.  (^^ 


A:ri.-;i-r 


[laic.     J/:/;»  Jri-.j,t,r«,  '-TheShiei 


;:s?l^  rv:.  ^ai^-  J/->^t  /e'4*i/j,  "The  Ed? 
^1-Lil:  '■  Ifree!!  ^erzi::!?.  Lnbiin,  1616.) 
,':s*ri:  Zirririi.  Airlinople.  Fad  Jo9^K  (Ven.,  161^1 
J:!k:i  Tr;i:i:.  Con<:anrfnopIe.  Zajikneaek  jianeiA 
^Vez..  1  .:o.  Levi  Kosin.  Aiiyatk  iir  qefana/^ 
^Kltle  Cbiirier  on \\ie  Wall-/'  (2  Ejiigs  iv.  10 :)  sennom 
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Ghajim  ben  Abraham^  Aleppo.   Torath  hacheniy  ^^  The 

w  of  the  Wise/'  (Yen.,  1654.) 

Salomo  Algasi.     Ahahath  olam,  "  Everlasting  Love.'' 

847.)     Shema  SalomOy  "Hear  Solomon."    (Smyrna, 

►59.) 

Moses  de  Bnschal.     Yishmach  Moseh,  "  Moses  shall 
joice."  (Smyrna,  1680.) 

Joshua  Benbenaste.    Azney  Jehoshtia,  (Const.,  1677.) 

Aaron  Perachja.     Bigdey  Kohana^  "The  Vestments 
■  the  Priest."     Preached  at  Saloniea. 

Josef  Chasan  ben  Eha.  En  Yosef,  (Smyrna,  1658.) 
eJomo  Amarillo.     Penei   Shalomo.    (Saloniea,   1715.) 
saac  Usiel,  of  Amsterdam.     Sermons.  (1620.)     Abra- 
am    Lombroso.      Thirty    Sermons.    (Amst.,    1629.) 
•aol  Levi    Mortera.     Giheath  ShauL  (Amst.,   1645.) 
f  OSes  Zacnta.     Joshua  da  Silva.     Abraham  Jizchaki, 
f  Jerusalem.     Samuel  Algasi,  Jerusalem.    Elia  Kohen, 
Smyrna.     Shabtai  Novi,  of  Raschid.     Samuel  d'Avila, 
rf   Mekennes.      David    Nieto   preached   and   died   in 
^ndon.     In  his  epitaph  he  is  styled  pregador  facundo, 
'an  eloquent  preacher."     Jacob  Abendana.     Sermons 
n  Portuguese.   (London.)     Menashe  ben  Israel  wrote 
learly  five  hundred   sermons,   which   have    not   been 
)riiited.     Abraham  Isaak  Castello  of  Livorna.    Oradon 
hctrinaL   (Livorna,   1753.)     Isaak  Cavallero,  Venice. 
Sis  sermons,  with  those  of  Muscato  and  Perez,  are 
embodied  in  a   collection    entitled    Ferach    Lebanon. 
Fedidja,  of  Cracow.    Abraham  Levi,  of  Prague.    Samuel 
Bpira,   of    KaUsch.      Josiah  Pinto.      Kesef  Nehahaty 
'*  Choice  Silver ; "  and  Kesef  Mezuqaqj  "  Eefined  Sil- 
irer."    (Damascus,   1606.)      Samuel  di   Medina,   Ben 
Sbamuel.   (Mantua,  1611.)     Meuachem  ben  Moses,  of 
Padua.  Berashim,  (Ven.,  1605.)    Jacob  Albo,  Florence. 
Tokdoth  Jacob,  (Ven.,  1609.)    Meir  Angil,  of  Belgrade. 
Maaoreth  habberith:  a  collection  of  derashas  on  the 


^1S  EZBXEV  UTBRATCBX. 

Mjs^iPiCir  rfh^'^  of  the   Old  Testament.  (CracofJ 

EIGHTE£NTU   CENTURY. 

JL55:ix  AxsCHtL,  L'^r*iam  at  Preiizlau.    Foi 
<«:nLi:c5>  iiiLiTerM  ihew.    Dessau,  1701.) 

Siji.  JTL  i'ATLi.  of  Silee,  in  Morocco.  Ozen  Sikawd^^' 
1  -^.Zjrcci-ii  'zi  serzxfus  in  three  divisions:  the  first 
•:j>."-^  iTe  i^niiential  ones ;  the  second,  five  for 
*^!^r.i:  Sicasii!:.  i:^  five  for  Kalla  Sabbaths;  thethnt 
>:x:c«ii  f:i~«frtl  ^scourses.  (Amst.,  1717.) 

IsUi^  Bcnii.     BfTik I*k*ik :  Discourses  on  the Pefr 
:d:::::.    ^^-^-e,  1767.) 

tl:;.ii  Ecnii  cf  Prague.    Ztra  AtroAam,  "The 
:    Arriiizi:"'   sermons    on  various    moral  themtt 

^V.-V  IVsssiu.    Six  discourses  in  Grerman and Hebref. 
I^s^ii.  1>1£. 
Abrih:un  Kohea.    KiioJ  Hackamim,  "  The  Gloiy  i 
i:ix  Wise/"    Venice,  1700.) 

MNETEEXTH    CE>TX:KY. 

Low  Makgauoth,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  BiMij 
Ftf^rt,  ••  The  Trees  of  Eden  : "  important  essays  in  the 
form  of '. jVAwi<w.  1 .  Ef^  ka-ckaiimy  "  The  Tree  of  Life : 
on  lairh.  i.  EU  Aa^Iaaf/i,  "  The  Tree  of  Knowledge : ' 
on  philosophy.  3.  £f^  ere-  r<z-^r//^,  "  The  Cedar  and 
the  Hyssop:''  on  pride  and  humility.  4.  Ets shaH 
''  The  Tree  planted  by  the  Waters :  "  on  attachment  to 
the  law.  (Frankfort,  1S02.) 

Jacob  Dubno,  preacher  at  Dubno.  OAel  JaM, 
"  Tlie  Tabernacle  of  Jacob  : "  derasAas  on  Genesis. 
(1S30.) 

Edouard  Kiev,  of  Hamburg.  Predigten  in  den  neuen 
Tempel  za  Hamburg  gelialteu.  ^"^^s^.^^-'^^\5^^^ 
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Dr.  N.  M.  Adler,  of  Hanover  and  London.     Be^ 

'aelUen  Ziede  zum  Vaterlande.  (Han.,  1837.) 

Dr.  David  Meldola,  of  London.     On  the  law  affecting 

ity  and  peace.  (London,  1840.) 

There   are  many  other  collections  of  sermons,  but 

>se  are  aU  which  I  have  now  room  to  enumerate.  The 

i  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  amplitude  of 

lagogal  instruction. 

Some  rabbins  have  composed  treatises  on  the  compo- 

on  of  sermons,  designed  as  help-books  for  preachers. 

3h  are  the 

Wephutsoth  Jehuda,    (1572.)     Hithnatsaluth  ledar- 

•nim,  "The  Defence   of   the  Preachers.''    (Lublin, 

18.) 

Adfoth  Shelomoh,   "The  Collections  of  Solomon." 

mst.,  1725.) 

Nehalath  Shemeon%   "The  Inheritance  of  Simeon." 

andsbeck,  1728.) 

Or  Haddarshaniyn,  "The  Light  of  Preachers,"  by 

3ob  Zahalone.     And  the 

Imrey  Shefer:  a  pulpit  commonplace-book,  by  N. 

:schul.     (1602.) 
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n:  A  m  f iTTo^TH  t:  tht  mntteexth  ciSTra. 

1  LI    Lisinniiici:?!  ts.trir'.i  &  besedcial  inflaence  oi 
!i.ri    uit   7'?vi-  Liji   iiirz:  liTciiiniiie.     Lather  tamsill 
un  r.^.  ".lit   iiiST   r.iiLiise-'*  tiiSc-i:  his  f u  Kaching vois 
Tia.  ::ir.aiii:r  i:   lu.'iiirrii^  kiid  ih&r  pe<^e,  advocatel 
.11   "Tir   ftt^Lui:  :i:  Uif  Bt-r-rrvs  &  more  wise  aiid  idb 
.:.-.-<:  lui  71:0:7  :;'¥Lri:je=.  iIah  ihai  vhichhadlxa 
i.><:i;;  *  :•£  e.:':x»f!:  n  :iif  b^f'DW  jiTru  10  ihe  fidbl  paaaons 
.1   -:tr  nTJrruii-  rnf  :>:«rr:Tii-:e  fiaciicns  of  therokrsi 
•:••  S'.--n   :r  .-ruir.TVt  .-^rcTrrarr:.  cr  even  the  ill-judffi 
f^:»;i:*i  \»ii:  ":   iirmr  ibf=i  :i.v  cccutft  with  the  Gospd 
:  •    r'^iii.:»:JLic  lifaL   rx  Vfr::*^  :o:vt  10  be  present  at 
r-cTi..!  urns-  XL  11^  :'iij-:-b«.     Apc£si  all  this  he  set 
!.b^  T:i.-^.  L3i£  Lrr^i.  nsccaii.  il-r  riTxranent  of  iibenBw 
j*:«..     i..!)iiJi^SN.    r.iTirczei    ¥:;\    honest    and   faiih&I 
•V  ■  :      _>  ■     :^^crj:i  z'i.vil  il.  :ie  triih  by  the  only 
:«.».  i  \  :.i:'.L  xilji  .-rcT.r.*.'^  :j.r3i  Cv  ::,  and  make  thn 
>  *^    ■.  s:.   :*^i.i:.. — ziklz  :if- ::•:  mioh  forgotten  Bible. 
■  ",   ^■^:.  "    sl:-:  'jt.  "  :_\i:  Te.r'r  v:.:ili  deal  miththc 
^ ;  V  f  .:    I  rrj:'7i.L»  >TLn':.  ti;i  "r^selv  ir.<iruc5  them  oat 
..    *::    ';-.:•'   S:r-Ti:irf5         Wt  Grr.r:Ies  are  orJylm)- 
-'•:>^.:-.:.v  Lii  7:c^--ir:-'ic^ :  ii.-rj  are  I'ne  bixxi-kinsmfn 
:.  ■;.   iiT::.;.'*::    :■:  :ct  1j:ci.     r-rre:Vrt  mj  prajrer  anii 
,^...  s:-  -;?.  ;.:.i.:  'i23zj  >_•:  ili  re  ir-jil:  w:::i  sently,  and 

■>:-;.',  Tt'-I  :r:n  :i«r  ?^:I■7.  S:  zn*:-:.:  some  o:  them  be 
".•;...:':•;.  ':  :•.-:  .1.     Yr^  'J-Ztt  »r  rrr  :o  irive  them  bj 

:-.•.. .'-.:.  :..i  T  '^o.:".:.:^:  ::  i-  >:r:5  ::  raljAcioiis  methods 
-..-  :■.  .'■-.•;l-.-^  :.':u:i.  ?::  »;:L^t  we  :hiL5  plaj  thefoolf 
i:...  :r:j.:  ::.:cil  lir  .:.c:>.  i:«  c-.i:i  we  expect  to  do  them 
c.V'.- ■     Aii  wii.r   *T  yr:_::::  :heai  from  the  use  of 

'.  Use --li:  ""-srsi      ;c:a'e     "v.r*.   A,-Jife  «mk.  ,ai*ii5tt*L-ji  ^te?  11- 
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rifty  labour^  and  the  privileges  of  legitimate  commerce, 
d  so  oblige  them  to  betake  themselves  to  the  nefarious 
e^ctices  of  usury,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  them 
do  better  ?  If  we  will  be  of  any  real  service  to  them, 
xnust  be  by  showing  them,  not  papistical,  but  Chris- 
m  love ;  by  inviting  them  to  have  fellowship  with  us, 
id  receiving  them  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Thus  they  will 
xd  both  inducement  and  fair  room  to  consort  with  us, 
id  will  hear  our  Christian  doctrine,  and  see  our  Chris- 
an  lives.'^*  These  words  of  wisdom  and  charity, 
lough  thrown  abroad  like  seeds  in  a  wintry  day,  had 
a  them  the  imperishable  germs  of  a  sure,  though  slow, 
larvest. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Eeformation  was  more  im- 
mediately benefic  in  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Hebrew  learning.  While  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  drew  men's  attention  to  the  great  masterpieces 
ttf  ancient  literature,  assisted  in  the  creation  of  a  purer 
laste  in  art,  and  opened  to  them  a  more  ample  range  of 
wmlar  knowledge,  the  long  neglected  urns  of  inspired 
tnth  were  again  unsealed,  and  shed  forth  their  invigo- 
ntii^  fragrance  on  the  intellect  of  the  church.  The 
peat  questions  of  the  times  led  the  theologians  of  each 

*  lei  hoffe  doss  man  mit  den  Juden  freundhch  handelt  und  arts  der 

\iiiigen  Schrift  sie  we'uHch  unterweiset Wir  tind  Schwiiger  und 

^emdlinge,  sie  sind  Bluts-freunde  und  Briider  unsers  Herrn.  Drum, 
^e  meine  Bittt  undmein  Rath,  doss  man  sdiiberlich  mit  Ihnen  umginge^ 
*rf  au9  der  Schrift  sie  unterrichtete :  so  mochten  mehr  etliche  her- 
fiJtommen.     Aber  nun  wir  sie  mit  Gewalt  treiben,  und  gehen  mil 

"igentAeidungen  um und  was  des  Narrenwerkes  mehr  ist,  dass 

■««  tie  gleich  den  Hunden  halty  was  sollen  wir  Gutes  von  ihuen 
'haffen  thun?  Item  was  man  ihnen  verbeut  zu  arbciten,  und  xu 
tutiren,  und  andere  menschliche  Gemeinschaft  zu  haben,  da  man  sie 
'  wuchem  treibt,  une  sollen  sie  das  bessem  ?     Will  man  ihnen  helfen, 

muss  man  nicht  des  Fabstes,  sondem  Christliche  Liebe  an  ihnen 
'*en,  und  sie  freundlich  annehmen,  mitlassen  werben  und  arbeiten, 
imit  sie  Ursache  und  Raum  gewinnen  bei  und  um  uns  zu  sein,  unsre 
\riitUchc  Lehre  und  Lehen  zu  horen  und  zu  sehen, 

V  5 
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party  to  perceive  the  need  of  an  appeal  to  the  documents 
of  revelation  in  the  original  languages,  and  the  stady  o! 
the  Hebrew  Bible  was  resumed  with  a  diligence  till  now 
unknown.     Nor  could  this  new  feeling  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy in  their  minds,  without  exciting  the  wish  to  profit 
by  the  labours  of  those  eminent  Jewish  scholars  who  kd 
written  not  only  on,  but  in,  the  language  of  the  prophets 
itself.     And  with  what  energy  and  success  these  invest!- 
nations  were  carried  out  and  applied  to  practical  account, 
they  know  who  have  become  familiar  with  such  names 
as  those  of  Reuchlin,  Fagius,  Wolfgang  Capito,  Francis 
Raphelengius,  John  Drusius,  the  Buxtorfs,  and  Sebastian 
Munster,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  Louis  de  Ita 
and  Nicolas  Lyra,  in  IVance ;  and  the  Italians,  Santes 
Pagninus,  Pico  da  Mirandola,  and  Bartolocci.* 

Nor  were  the  Jews  themselves  without  a  new  move- 
ment in  the  same  right  direction.  With  many  of  them 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  above  the  Talmud  began  to  be 
more  fully  understood,  while  the  language  in  which  it 
was  written  was  at  length  recognised,  as  it  should  always 
have  been,  as  the  true  standard  of  Hebrew  composition. 
The  consequence  was  the  abandonment,  by  some  of  the 
leading  Jewish  literati,  of  the  crabbed  style  of  the 
rabbinists,  and  the  strenuous  endeavour  to  regain  the 
simple,  pure,  and  majestic  Hebrew  of  Moses,  David,  and 
Isaiah. 

The  learned  pursuits  of  these  Israelitish  scholars  wee 
carried  on  with  many  discouragements,  arising  from 
their  unsettled  state  in  the  various  European  countries. 
They  toiled  after  what  they  deemed  to  be  truth  both  in 
storm  and  calm ;  not  only  in  seasons  of  quiet  and  com- 
petence,  but  under  the  depressing  effects  of  want,  and 
while  smarting  from  the  violence  of  persecution.    The 

*  We  should  add,  in  England,  Rudolph,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  CMS- 
bridge,  and  Richard  Knolles,  vicar  of  Sandwich. 
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iects  of  this  unwearied  zeal  will  be  apparent  by 
uicing  at  the  array  of  learned  productions  created  by 
e  Jewish  scholarhood  of  that  era.  It  is  true,  a  great 
oportion  of  them  may  be  deemed  by  us  Christians  to 

almost  or  altogether  worthless ;  but  in  one  conclusion 
'  shall  be  all  agreed, — that  the  elaboration  of  such 
issive  works  by  men  so  situated  betokens  a  heroism 

the  mind  and  heart  which  challenges  our  admiration 
d  respect. 

I.  In  Germany  and  Poland,  rabbinical  studies  had 
can  the  lead  of,  or  rather  had  excluded,  all  others ;  and 
3n  now  the  Jews  of  those  lands  held  longest  by  the  old 
^tions.  It  was  now  that  their  principal  academies 
that  part  of  the  continent  had  their  commencement, 
ch  were  the  schools  of  Prague,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Lublin, 
icow,  and  Purth :  the  school  at  Worms,  earlier. 
Under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Palk  the  syllogistic 
thod  of  argumentation  was  introduced  into  the 
ibrew  academies  on  the  model  of  the  Christian  uni- 
•sity  exercises  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  this  expedient 
rer  found  favour  among  them,  and  was  ultimately 
mdoned.  It  was  Falk  who  probably  introduced  the 
xjtice  of  intoning  the  Talmud  and  the  Scriptures. 
ith.  him  were  contemporary  Joshua  Falk,"  Moses 
erles  of  Cracow,®  and  Salomo  Luria'  of  Ostrow,  a 
n  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  much  before  his 
5  in  freedom  and  expansiveness  of  thinking.  Joseph 
1  Mprdechai  Gershon  of  Cracow,  Salomo  of  Lublin, 
mioses  Luria,  are  also  held  in  high  esteem.  Lowe 
H  Bezalel,  ^^  who  conversed  with  the  emperor  Rudolf,^' 

Commentaries  on  the  Arba  Turim. 

Od.l573.  Author  oiTorah  ha  olah,  "The  Law  of  the  Burnt  Offering," 
igne,  1569,)  and  Torah  ha  chattath,  "  The  Law  of  the  Sin  Offering:" 
icow,  1570:)  works  on  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifices. 

Not  the  Kabalist,  whose  name  was  Isaac.  Salomo  wrote  large 
ossiYe  novellas  on  the  Talmud,  and  commentaries  on  t\ie  \\tv»^ 
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and  of  whom  the  Jews  say  that  '^  all  Israel  drank  of 

his  waters,  and  walked  in  his  light/'     He  founded  the 

academy  at  Prague  called  the  Klaus,  in  1592,  andtanght 

there   for  fifteen   years.     Works:    Geburath  Ecuikm^ 

"  The  Power  of  the  Lord : ''  on  the  deliverance  of  trad 

from  P-g3'pt ;  in  seventy-two  chapters.  (Cracow,  1582.) 

SfUiack  Israel,  "  The  V-ictor}*  or  Triumph  of  Israel : "  on 

the  duration  of  the  exile,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 

and  the  resurrection.   (Prague,   1599.)      Or  Ch4id<uk 

"  New  Light : "  a  comment  on  Esther.  (Prague,  1600.) 

A  suixT-commentary  on  Bashi,  and  several  Talmudical 

works. 

Isaac  ben  Abraham,  of  Troki,  died  in  1594.  He 
was  of  the  Karaite  school,  but  is  best  known  as  tk 
author  of  the  Ckhzttl'  Emtina,  "  Fortress  of  the  Faith;" 
an  ^iutended)  demonstration  of  Judaism  against  Chris- 
tianity.  (Amst.,  1705.)  First  printed  by  WagenseJ, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  Tela  ignea  Saf-ana. 
(Altdorf,  J681.)  Compare  Joh.  Philip  Storr,  Evau- 
gelUche  Glaubensiraff  gegen  d^s  JFerk  CAmuk  Emuna. 
.Tubingen,  1703.) 

ABR.VHAM  BEN  Matatja  wrotc  thc  popular  Kuh- 
buck,  a  collection  of  moral  lessons  in  fables  on  beasts 
and  birds,  in  Jewish  Dutch.  (Berne,  1555.) 

David  Ganz,  of  Prague,  [obiit  1613,)  the  author  of 
Zenmr/t  Daclfl,  "The  Branch  of  David,"  in  two  parts: 
the  first  is  a  chronicle  of  sacred  and  Jewish  history, 
fn>m  the  Creation  to  the  year  1592  ;  the  second,  entitled 
hmofA  Oliiw,  "The  Days  of  the  World,"  recounts 
some  of  the  events  of  secular  history.  (Prague,  1592; 
Furth,  17S4.)  Ganz,  though  a  gre^t  man  with  the 
second-hand  class  of  writers  on  Jewish  history,  is  not 
considered  a  good  authority  by  the  critics.  Jost, 
spt\iking  of  the  Zemach  David,  says,  that  it  is  gehth 
and  ohne  wahl  verfasst.     This  work  must  not  be  con- 
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ouuded  with  another,  with  the  same  title,  by  David  de 
Pomis,  an  Italian  Jew.  The  latter  is  a  Hebrew,  Latin, 
kiid  Italian  Dictionary. 

liiijjAH  LoANZ  BEN  MosEH  died  in  1636,  at  Worms. 
3is  great  proficiency  in  the  Kabala  was  recognised  by 
:he  Jews  in  giving  him  the  surname  of  Baal  Shem. 
3o  deep  was  the  veneration  which  his  learning  and 
labours  among  them  had  inspired,  that  the  synagogue  at 
Worms  made  an  ordinance  that  no  one  should  be  buried 
within  four  yards  of  the  place  where  he  rests.  Works : 
RinnalA  Dodim,  ^'  The  Song  of  the  Beloved  : "  a  kabal- 
istic  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  composed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ZoAar.  (Basil.,  1606.)  2.  Miklol  Jofi, 
"  The  Perfection  of  Beauty : "  an  exposition  of  Koheleth, 
in  the  same  style.  (Amst.,  1695.)  3.  Various  com- 
mentaries on  the  ZoAar,  on  some  of  the  works  of  Isaac 
Luria,  on  the  MidrasA  Balba,  and  a  collection  of 
TecAinotA,  or  devotional  hymns.  (Basil.,  1599.) 

Naftali  Kohbn,  a  man  whose  life  was  full  of  in- 
cidents which  would  give  a  biography  of  him  the  air  of 
a  romance.  He  was  born  about  1650,  at  Ostrow, 
m.  the  Ukraine,  and,  while  a  youth,  was  carried  off  by 
some  Cossacks,  who  took  him  away  into  the  wilds  of  that 
country ;  where  he  lived  among  them  several  years  in 
the  employments  of  a  hunter  and  shepherd.  He  learned 
to  excel  in  horsemanship  and  archery,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight  all  his  life  after.  At  length  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  from  the  Tartars,  and  travelled 
into  Poland.  Here  new  impulses  stirred  within  him, 
and  his  naturally  vigorous  mental  powers  were  roused 
to  earnest  efforts  after  learning.  He  made  such  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  Kabala,  as  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  ordination  to  the  rabbinate,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  chief  rabbi  at  Poseu.  In  the 
Rabbinenhaus  i\\  that  city  there  might  some  time  ago, 
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^Unous  notices  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  Judische 
^erkwiirdigkeiten  of  Johaun  Jacob  Schudt,  who,  I  be- 
lieye,  was  a  rector  at  Frankfort  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Works  of  Naftali  Kohen  :— 

Talmudic: — Birekath  ka-shem.  Commentaries  and 
novellas  on  the  treatise  Berakoth,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  Talmud  at  large.  (Frank.,  1702.) 

Sefer  Mesek  ha-zera.  Commentaries  on  the  Order 
Zeraim,     MS. 

KabaUstic: — Pi  YesAarim.  An  introduction  to  the 
Sook  of  Genesis,  and  especially  on  the  word  BeresAitA, 
A  tract  of  twelve  leaves  in  folio.  (Frankfort,  1702.) 

Poetical : — BelA  EacAel.  Prayers  and  Hymns.  ( Wilna- 
Giodno,  1815.) 

SelicAotA.  Penitential  Hymns,  with  annotations, 
(Frankfort,  1702.) 

Moral:— The  Testament  of  E.  Naftali  Hakohen. 
(Wika,  1803.) 

Naptali  Altschul,  a  printer  in  the  city  of  Prague, 
1649,  where  his  father  Asher  Altschul  had  carried  on 
t*he  same  profession,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  simple  and  grammatical,  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities.  The  title  is  AyalaA  SAelucAa,  from  the 
allnsion  in  Gen.  xlix.  21.  The  text  is  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  notes  in  Jewish  German :  in  six  volumes.  (Amst., 
1778.)  He  was  also  the  author  of  Imrey  SAefer, 
*' Words  of  Beauty:^'  a  help-book  for  preachers,  in 
thirty-two  sections  of  common- places,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  (Lublin,  1002.) 

Ferdinand  Francis  Engelsberger,  a  Bohemian. 
^  JBis^  original  name  was  Chaiim  Engelsberger.  This 
miserable  man  was  a  double  apostate, — first  from  Juda- 
ism, and  then  from  Christianity.  On  his  second  transition 
he  wrote  the  infamous  ToledotA  YesAu,  so  full  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Saviour ;  a  book  which  is  now  held  in 
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lUKKieiice  not  onlj  by  Christians,   but   by  all  en- 
bshtmed  Jevs.    The  editions  have  neither  place  nor 

Tbe  Lf  PscHCTz'Sy  Abkaham,  Ef&aik,  Ghaim,  6e- 
DUJA,  And  EuAS,  were  all  eminent  as  scholiasts 
OQ  ihe  great  talmadic  and  ritual  works.  Efraim 
vTC^e  a  much  esteemed  deraska  commentaiy  on  the 
Pentaxeoch. 

Xathax  Spira  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Speier). 
Tnere  were  two  rabbins  of  this  name.  The  first  died  at 
Gioiino  in  1577,  a  commentator  on  Misrachi ;  the  other, 
a  rabbi  in  Cracow,  (oiiit  1683,)  was  the  author  of  some 
pieces  in  mystical  theolc^. 

Jacob  be\  Isaac,  of  Prague,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Rashi,  died  in  1628.  He  was  the  compiler  of 
the  Zei^Mk  C-re^Mi,  more  commonly  called  Lie  Frauen 
Bil^fy  a  Midrash  upon  the  Pentateuch,  Megilloth  and 
the  Hij/f^irM,  in  Jewish  German.  This  work,  which  is 
held  but  in  small  reputation  by  well  educated  Jews, 
consist*  of  a  mass  of  worthless  hagadoth.  The  first 
edition  is  Amsterdam,  16-iS.  There  have  been  many 
since,  the  book  being  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive, 
one. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  name  to  her  honour  the 
Jewess  Bebecca  Tikkiner  of  Prague,  (about  1625,)  who 
wrote  in  German  on  the  duties  of  women. 

Among  the  rabbins  of  the  Polish  school  mention 
should  be  made,  too,  of  Yomtov  Lipmann  Heller,  whose 
works  as  a  Tosafist  have  given  him  great  repute  with 
the  Jews;  and  of  Mordechai  Mauschel,  who  built  a 
splendid  synagogue  in  Prague,  furnished  it  with  gold 
and  silver  utensils,  and  with  rolls  of  the  Thora  written 

*  J.  J.  HuLDRiCK  published  an  edition  of  this  work,  ^vilh  a  Latin 
translation  and  refutation.  Liher  Toldet  Jesu,  cum  Versione  et  Refuia- 
Uone.  (Leyden,  1705.)     See  also  Wagenseil's  Tela  Saiana. 
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>y  himself.  He  also  erected  a  public  bath,  paved  the 
Tudenstrasse,  and  maintained  several  poor  rabbins  out 
>f  his  own  fortune. 

JscHiEL  HBiLPRiti,  of  Minsk,  1728,  composed  the 

^leder  Ha-doroth,   a  chronicle  of  Jewish  history  and 

iterature.     It  consists  of  three  parts:  1.  Seder yemoth 

ilam,  "The   Order   of  the   Days  of  the  World:''  or 

chronicles  of  historic  events  from  the  Creation  to  the 

author's  own  time ;  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  most 

eminent  Jewish  teachers.     2.  Seder  ia-Tanaim  veamo- 

raim:  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  Mishnaist  and 

Talmudic  doctors.     3.  Shemoth  baali  ha-mechaberim  ve- 

Jcol  ha^ofarim:  an  alphabetic  index  of  Hebrew  literati. 

(Karlsruhe,  1769,   folio;    Zolkiew,  1808.)      Heilprin 

-wrote  also  a  useful  Hebrew  and  rabbinic  dictionary 

adapted  to  the  Rahhothy  Sifra,  Mekiltha,  Yalkut,  and 

the  works  of  the  kabalists.  (Dyrhenfurt,  1806,  folio.) 

There  are  several  treatises  of  his,  of  solid  value,  yet  in 

manuscript;    one,  a  body  of  sermons,  and  another,  a 

lai^  commonplace  book,  comprising  collectanea  from 

several  hundred  authors. 

II.  In  Italy  the  studies  of  the  Jews  took,  at  this 
period,  a  higher  and  wider  range  than  those  of  their 
Polish  and  German  brethren.  The  influence  of  Abra- 
vanel  and  the  Spanish  Jews  who  had  come  into  that 
country  after  their  expulsion,  contributed  greatly  to  this 
result ;  and  the  admirable  spirit  with  which  the  Hebrew 
printing  press  was  conducted  by  Bomberg*  and  others, 
gave  an  encouraging  impulse  to  enterprise  in  that 
/  oranch  of  learning. 

The  eldest  son  of  Abravanel,  Don  Jehuda  Legx 
BEN  Isaac,  who  settled  at  Genoa  as  a  physician,  was 
an  accomplished  scholar.     His  Italian  work,  Dialoghi 

•  Bomberg  employed  some  hundreds  of  learned  Jews  in  connexion 
with  his  presses. 
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di  Amore,  contains  disquisitions  on  the  doctrines  of  neo- 
Platonism,  the  symbolic  of  mythology,  the  Hebrew 
Kabala,  and  the  Arabian  philosophy.  (Eome,  1535; 
Venice,  1607.)  It  exists  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin 
translations,  all  made  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Don 
Jehuda  was  a  good  mathematician  and  an  amateur  in 
music.  He  is  sometimes  called  Leo  Hebrseus;  mow 
commonly  by  the  Italians,  Messer  Leone. 

Elias  Levita,  properly  Elua  ha-Levi  bkn  Ashm 
AsHKENASi,  though  a  native  of  Germany,  spent  so 
jriuch  of  his  life  at  the  great  seats  of  learning  in  Italy, 
/  as  to  be  identified  with  the  literary  Jews  of  that  coun- 
/  try.  He  was  bom  at  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch  in  1471. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  his  native  city  he 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  completed  his  education,  and 
entered  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  From  1504  to 
1509,  he  taught  Hebrew  with  much  success  at  Padua; 
but  in  the  latter  year,  suffering  the  loss  of  his  property 
by  the  sacking  of  Padua,  he  returned  to  Venice,  which 
he  again  left  in  1511,  and  after  three  years  of  wander- 
ing settled  at  Eome,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew 
to  Cardinal  Egidio.  When  Eome  was  besieged  by 
Charles  V.,  Levita  was  robbed  of  his  little  all  by  the 
imperial  soldiers,  and  once  more  found  his  way  to 
Venice.  In  1540  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Paul 
Fagius,  the  learned  typographer  of  Isny,  where  he 
edited  many  works  for  the  press.  Levita's  own  produc- 
tions arc  among  the  choicest  in  the  department  of 
Hebrew  philology. 

1.  Sefer  Ha-hacJiur i"^  a  grammar.  (Eome,  1518.) 
With  notes.  (Basil,  1612.)  With  Latin  translation  by 
Muuster.  (Ba*il.,  1543.) 

2.  Sefer  Haharkavah :  a  word-book  explanatory  of  the 

*  He  has  himself,  geaerally,   the  cognomen   of  Ha-bachur,  "llw 
Bachelor." 
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nost    diflBcult  forms.    (Rome,   1519;   Prague,  1793.) 
Latin  translation  by  Munster.  (Basil.,  1525.) 

3.  Tuv  Taam :  eight  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  accents. 
[Venice,  1538.)  An  abridged  Latin  translation  by  Mun- 
5ter.  (Basil.,  1539.) 

4.  Pirke  Eliahu :  another  Hebrew  grammar,  (Son- 
3ino,  1520,)  and  Latin  translation.  (Basil.,  1539.) 

5.  Masorelh  Ha-m-asoreth :  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Masora.  (Basil.,  1539.)  Latin  translation  by 
Nagel;  (Altdorf,  1757;)  German  ditto  by  Sender. 
(Halle,  1772.) 

6.  Meturgeman :  an  Aramaic  word-book  for  the  Tal- 
mud and  Targums.  (Isny,  1541.) 

7.  Shemoth  Debarim :  a  dictionary,  Hebrew,  German, 
Jewish  German,  and  Latin.  (Isny,  1542.) 

8.  TishU :  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
words  used  in  Jewish  literature,  but  as  yet  not  found  in 
other  dictionaries.  (Basil.,  1527  ;  Grodno,  1805.) 

9.  Shirim :  poems  and  elegies.  (Venice,  1545.) 

10.  Other  works:  the  Targum  on  the  Proverbs, 
with  glosses.  The  Psalms  with  Kimchi's  notes.  A 
concordance.  {Sefer  Zikronoth,)  Notes  on  the  Sef&r 
Jetdra,  written  for  Cardinal  Egidio,  and  some  annota- 
tions on  the  grammatical  works  of  Moses  and  David 
Kimchi. 

To  Abraham  db  Balmes,  a  physician,  who  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Padua,  we 
are  indebted  for  an  excellent  Hebrew  grammar,  which 
was  brought  through  the  press,  immediately  after  the 
author's  death,  by  Kalonymus :  Miqneh  Abraham,  (Ven- 
ice, 1523.)  De  Balmes  translated  the  works  of  Aver- 
roes  from  Arabic  into  Latin.     Edited,  Venice,  1542. 

Abraham  ben  Samuel  Zakut,  or  Sacuto,  was  living 
in  1492  at  Zaragossa,  and  went  forth  with  his  people 
from  Spain  at  that  disastrous  exodus.     He  had  been 
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professor  of  astronomy,  and  had  read  lectures  in  that 
science  before  the  royal  family ;  and  in  that  department 
he  is  the  author  of  a  perpetual  almanack  of  the  planet- 
ary motions.  (Venice,  1502.)  But  Zakut  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Sefer  Juchasin,  '^  The  Book  of 
Generations :''  a  well  known  chronography  of  Jewish 
teachers,  more  especially  those  of  the  Tanaim  and  Amo- 
raim,  of^which  there  have  been  many  editions. 

There  was  another  Zakut,  Moses  ben  Mordechai,  of 
Venice,  1650,  who  wrote  annotations  on  the  kabalistic 
works  of  Luria,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
elegant  poet.  His  epitaph  says,  that  "  his  lips  speak 
even  from  the  sepulchre  i"  Al  ken  sephathaif  doiekth 
ha-qeher  ;  an  allusion  to  the  saying  in  the  Talmud,  that 
every  disciple  of  wisdom  who  has  spoken  what  needs  to 
be  heard  in  this  world,  will  yet  speak  from  the  tomb. 
[Jevamoth,  97.) 

Gedalja  ibn  Jachia,  ben  Don  Josef,  of  Imola, 
was  the  author  of  another  work  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Sefer  Juchasin  ;  namely,  the  ShaUheleth  hakkahak^ 
or  "Chain  of  Tradition,^^  in  three  parts,  of  which  the 
first  part  only  is  the  ShaUheleth ,  or  hterary  chronicle 
of  rabbiuism;  the  other  parts  take  a  wider  sweep, 
and  comprise  a  variety  of  subjects  in  natural  history, 
pneumatology,  economics,  and  history.  It  was  begun 
in  1549,  at  Kavenna,  but  carried  on  in  several  other 
places  in  Italy,  where,  in  his  unsettled  life,  he  resided  at 
various  times.  (Zolkiew,  1804.) 

Another  Ibn  Jachia,  Josef  ben  David,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1494,  and  died,  exhausted  by  excessive 
study,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Besides  his  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures,  noticed  under  the  Perushim,  he  wrote 
a  celebrated  work  on  the  theology  of  Judaism,  entitled 
Torah  Or,  "  The  Law  of  Light.''  (Bologna,  1538.) 
Solomon,  Samuel,  and  Abraham  Usque,  of  a  Spa- 
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^isli  family  who  settled  in  Italy.  The  first  wrote  in 
Spanish  a  translation  of  the  Rime  of  Petrarch,  a  tra- 
gedy on  Esther,  and  a  poem  on  the  Hcxaemeron.  He 
dedicated  this  work  to  Cardinal  Borromeo.  Samuel 
Tsque  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1553,  '^  Consolation  for 
the  Tribulations  of  Israel,"  in  which  he  gives  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  since  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem  downward,  and  descants  on  their  hopes  as 
founded  on  the  Divine  promises.  Abraham  printed  at 
Ferrara,  in  1573,  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible, 
"word  for  word  from  the  Hebrew."  This  work  is  some- 
times erroneously  ascribed  to  David  Kimchi. 

Josef  bek  Joshua  ben  Meir,  ha-Sefaedi,  born, 
in  1497,  at  Avignon,  where  his  family  had  found  rest 
after  the  exile,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  Jewish  historians  since  Josephus.  Debree  Uaja- 
mim:  a  chronicle  in  two  parts;  the  first  from  the 
Creation  till  1520,  and  the  second  of  transactions  from 
that  time  till  1553.  (Venice,  1554.)  English  transla- 
tion by  Bialloblotsky :  "  The  Chronicle  of  R.  Joseph,^' 
&c.  (London,  1834.) 

Samuel  Arkevolti,  of  Padua,  (1525,)  esteemed  for 
his  labours  in  Hebrew  philology.  He  is  the  author  of 
Arugath  Habbasem,  an  extensive  grammar,  of  which  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chai)ters  are  devoted 
to  the  accents,  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  to 
style,  the  thirtieth  to  steganography,  and  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  to  the  modern  Hebrew  metres. 
(Venice,  1602.)  He  wrote  also  the  Legel  Ahabahy  an 
ethical  work;  (Venice,  1551;)  the  Maayan  Gannim, 
''The  Fountains  of  the  Gardens,^^  a  series  of  model 
pieces  on  Hebrew  style;  (Ven.,  1553;)  and  edited  the 
Aruk  of  Nathan  Jechieli.  (Ven.,  1531.) 

Abraham  Farissol,  of  Ferrara  and  Avignon,  (1525,) 
composed  the  Iggereth  Archoth  Olami   ^  e.o«av^%^"K?j 
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and  geography,  in  which  the  fabulous  preponderates 
over  the  scientific.  (Prague,  1793.)  Latin  translation 
by  Hyde.  (Oxford,  1691.) 

Meir  Isaac  Katsenelnbogen,  of  Padua,  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  Oriental  and 
"Western  rabbins  of  his  time  on  talmudical  subjects, 
of  which  the  substance  may  be  found  in  his  Teshmotk 
(Venice,  1553.) 

Imanuel  ben  Jekutiel,  of  Benevento,   a  kabalist 
and  grammarian,  published  a  large  work  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  at  Mantua,  1557,  in  138  chapters,  with  the 
title  of  Lweyath  Chen,     At  his  own  expense  also  he 
edited  the  Tiqquney  Zohar,  after  an  ancient  manuscript; 
(Mantua,  1557 ;)  and  the  Sefer  Maareketh  Ilaelachthy 
a  kabaUstic  work  of  Perez  Ha-kohen.  (Mantua,  1558.) 
A  similar  character  was  Menachem  Asaria  di  Fang, 
of  Mantua,   who  edited,  at  his  own  cost,  the  Chmf 
Mishne  of  Josef  Karo,  a  conmientary  on   Maimmii's 
Yad  Hachazakah ;  an  enthusiast  in  kabalistic  studies. 
Di  Fano  purchased  the  manuscripts  of  Isaac  liUria  for 
a  thousand  zechins,  and  became  himself  a  voluminous 
author   in   that   branch.     His   principal   work   is  the 
Esreh  Meamiroth:  ten  dissertations  on  kabalistic  sub- 
jects, a  book  of  colossal  erudition,  of  which  the  parts 
were   published   at   different   times   and   places.     The 
first  three  at  Venice,  1597. 

David  di  Pomis,  a  physician  of  Eome  and  Venice, 
1575,  was  a  master  in  Hebrew  criticism.  He  had  the 
esteem  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Zemach  David,  a  tetraglot  lexicon,  Hebrew,  Clialdee, 
Latin,  and  Italian.  (Venice,  1587.)  He  also  edited  the 
book  Koheleth,  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  with  illustrations. 
In  his  other  occasional  writings,  Di  Pomis  laboured  to 
bring  Jews  and  Christians  into  a  better  understanding 
of  the  true  principles  of  their  religious  systems. 
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AsARiA  Di  Eossi,'  a  native  of  Mantua,  and  long  a 
esident  at  Perrara,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
ateresting  works  in  Jewish  literature,  the  Meor  Enajim. 
"  Light  of  the  Eyes.'*)  It  consists  of  three  parts : 
.  Kol  Elohim,  "The  Voice  of  God \"  a  disquisition  ou 
arthquakes,  occasioned  by  a  calamity  of  that  kind 
rhich  had  occurred  at  Ferrara  in  1571.  2.  Hadratk 
"jekenim,  "The  Glory  of  the  Aged  :^^  an  account  of 
he  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  from  the 
radition  of  Aristeas.  3.  Imrei/  Binah,  "Words  of 
Jnderstanding:'^  a  series  of  articles,  historical,  philo- 
lophic,  and  critical,  on  many  subjects  relating  to  Hebrew 
earning  and  antiquities,  in  which  he  displays  a  large 
circle  of  reading  not  only  in  the  writings  of  his  own 
lation,  but  in  the  classical  authors  of  Paganism  and 
:he  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  book,  though 
not  distinguished  by  scientific  correctness  or  historical 
iccuracy,  has  nevertheless  always  been  a  favourite  among 
Hebrew  scholars.  (Mantua,  1574.) 

Jehuda  Ari  da  Modena,  (commonly  known  as  Leo 
of  Modena,  from  his  Hebrew  name  Ari  or  Ariah,  "a 
Lion,^^)  was  bom  in  the  old  Ghetto  of  Venice,  in  1571. 
He  held  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  in  that  city,  and  died  in 
1648.     His  works  are, — 

1.  Sod  Jesharim,  "The  Secret  of  the  Just :"  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  phenomena.  (Ven.,  1595.) 

2.  Zemach  Zadiq,  "The  righteous  Branch:'^  ethical 
fables.  (Ven.,  1600.) 

3.  Midhar  Yehuda:  a  collection  of  homilies  and 
funeral  orations.  (Ven.,  1602.) 

4.  Sur  Mera,  "Tuni  away  from  evil  :^'  (Psalm  xxxiv. 
15,  Hebrew:)  a  dialogue  on  gambling.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  German,  and  French. 

•  Rossi,  i.  e.,  roth  or  "  red."  The  family  are  called  in  Hebrew 
Sdomim, 
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5.  GalitfA   Yehuda,  "The   Captivity  of  Judah:^ 
dictionary  to  the  Bible,  in  Hebrew  aud  Italian.  (Ten, 
1G12.) 

6.  Leb  Ha-ariahy  "The  Heart  of  the  Lion : '' od  tha 
art  of  memory.  (Ven.,  1612.) 

7.  Bethlehem  Yehuda:  a  word-book  for  the  Tahniil 
(Yen.,  1625.) 

S.  Pi  Ariah,  "The  Mouth  of  the  Lion:''  a  wai 
book,  rabbinical  and  Italian.  (Ven.,  1648.) 

9.  Riti :  a  history  of  Jewish  manners  and  cusloBii 
(Yen.,  1638.)  This  work,  by  which  Leo  of  Modenaii 
best  known  among  us,  was  translated  into  French  lij 
Simon,  and  into  English  by  Ockley.  There  is  also  I 
translation  in  Dutch,  which  was  executed  upon  tta 
French  work  of  Simon,  and  not  from  the  original.  Foi 
the  poetical  works  of  Leo,  see  under  the  Peitanim. 

Abraham  Jagel,  of  Monselice,  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Author  of  a  well  known  Jewii 
catechism  of  doctrine  and  morals,  entitled  Leqaeh  HA 
(Venice,  1587.)  A  book  which  has  been  olten  ie« 
printed,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  De  Yeil,  ifc^ 
trina  Bona,  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  (London,  1679 ;)  anl 
by  Carpzov,  Odhel,  and  Yan  der  Hardt,  on  the  Continent 
aud  into  German,  Das  Buch  von  Guten  Judiicle* 
Lehren,  (Leipzig,  1694.)  Eabbi  Jagel  afterwari 
entered  the  Christian  church,  when  he  was  baptized  bf 
the  name  of  Camillo.  He  wrote,  beside  the  catechism, 
1.  Beth  yaar  halehanon,  "The  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon  \'  200  chapters  oii  the  peculiarities  of  Judi- 
ism.  2.  Biheth  Chayll,  "The  Woman  of  Strength:' 
on  the  duties  of  a  wife:  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  (Venice, 
1606.)  3.  Moshia  Chomn,  "Trusting  in  Salvation:" 
on  prayer,  as  a  refuge  in  times  of  pestilence.  (Ven., 
1587.) 
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i^enice,  wlience,  during  a  persecution  of  tlie  Jews,  he 
etreated  to  Bohemia,  and  became  rabbi  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Grodno,  Lublin,  Kremnitz,  and  Prague. 
ie  is  the  author  of  the  Lebqshim,  a  series  of  ten 
storks,  which  hold  a  high  place  in  the  classics  of 
Qodem  Judaism.  The  general  title  of  the  series  is 
LebtLsh  Malkuth,  "  Royal  Apparel,'^  from  Esther  viii. 
.5 ;  and  the  collection  itself  is  sometimes  calldU  Sefer 
Lelushim,  It  consists  of,  1.  Lebush  Tekeleth,  "The 
mrple  Bobe.''  2.  Lehmh  Ha-chor,  "The  White  Vest- 
nent."'  3.  L.  Atereth  Zahab,  "The  Crown  of  Gold/' 
L  L,  Habatz  Veargam,  "The  Vestment  of  fine  J^inen 
md  Purple.^'  5.  L.  ir  S/iushan,  *'The  Vestment  of  the 
Dity  of  Shushan/'  Compare  all  these  expressions  in 
Esther  viii.  15.  These  five  treatises  turn  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  ritual  codices  of  the  Arbaa  Turim  of 
Jacob  ben  Asher,  (see  page  262,)  and  the  Shulchan 
Anik  of  Josef  Karo.  (Page  463.)  The  remaining  five 
Lebiishm  are  exegetical,  kabalistic,  and  philosophical; 
viz,,  6.  Leb.  Ha-orah,  "  The  Eobe  of  Light :"  a  com- 
mentary on  some  of  the  talmudic  works  of  Eashi.  7. 
JLeb.  simcha  ve-sason,  "The  Garment  of  Joy  and  Glad- 
ness:*' sermons  for  wedding  festivals,  &c.  (Estherviii.  16.) 
8.  Leb, p'lnath y'llcrath,  "The  precious  Corner  (Stone):'' 
(Isai.  xxviii.  16  :)  exposition  of  parts  of  the  Moreh  Nevu- 
chim.  9.  Leb,  Ader  hai/eqar,  "  The  Eobe  of  Magnifi- 
cence :"  a  disquisition  on  astronomj,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  time  of  the  new 
moon.  All  these  works  have  been  published  separately, 
in  several  editions,  and  some  of  them  with  commentaries 
and  super-commentaries. 

David  Askoli  (1559)  wTote  an  apology  for  the 
Jews  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
for  which  he  suflered  imprisonment. 

David  Colorni,  of  Mantua,  (1588,)  was  diplomatic 
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agent  for  the  Duke  of  Terrara,  at  Prague.    He  wrote 
well  in  Italian  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Abraham  Porto,  of  Cremona,  (1582,)  produced  a 
cominentan'  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  Kabala.  Another  Porto,  in  Padua,  wrote  on  astro- 
nomv  and  gec^raphy.  In  Venice,  Aaron  ben  Chaim 
(1609)  laboured  in  biblical  exposition;  and,  in  the 
same  city,  Imanuel  Aboab  wrote  his  Nomologia,  in 
Spanish :  an  daborate  defence  (rf  oral  tradition,  pub- 
lished afterwards  at  Amsterdam.  Jacob  Lombroso^  of 
Venice,  edited  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  introduction  and 
commentary.  (16S9.)  Chaiim  Xohkn,  bom  in  Turkey, 
and  died  at  livomo,  a  diligent  commentator  on  the 
Bible,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  manuscripts  by 
shipwreck.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Obadja 
Seforno,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Hebrew  criticism, 
and  who  left  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Psalms ;  and  of  Debora  Askarelli,  of  Borne,  who 
made  a  translation  into  Italian  of  the  Hebrew  poems  oi 
Moses  Rieti.     See  Peitanim. 

The  SoxcDa.  This  appellation  designates  a  Jewish 
fafhiily,  who  won  a  lasting  name  by  their  early  and 
/xtensive  enterprises  in  Hebrew  typography.  They 
were  of  German  origin,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  city 
of  Spire ;  but  take  the  name  by  which  they  are  best 
known  from  Soncino,  a  small  town  in  the  Cremonese, 
where  they  estabUshed  a  press,  from  which  issued  a 
number  of  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  literature.  Wolf, 
in  his  BlUlotheca  Hehraay  says,'  that  the  earhest  use  of 
Hebrew  letters  in  printing  occurs  in  the  treatise  of 
Peter  Xiirer,  Contra  perfidos  Judceos  de  Conditianibui 
reri  Mes.^up,  where  the  name  Yehovah,  and  the  words 
Bc/r-^^if^  dam,  are  given  in  Hebrew  type;  and  that  the 
first    entire   books   printed  in  the  language  were  the 

'  Vol.  iii.,  p.  941 ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  447. 
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Choshen  Miahpat  and  Eben  User  of  Jacob  ben  Asher, 
at  Pheibia,  (Pieve  di  Sacco,)  in  1478.  But  the  fact  is, 
there  were  previous  editions  of  the  Aria  Turim  of  that 
author, — one  at  Mantua  in  1476,  and  another,  yet  earlier, 
at  Pieve  in  1475.  Nor  is  even  this  latter  one  the 
earliest  Hebrew  book ;  for  De  Eossi  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  Psalter,  with  David  Kimchi^s  commen- 
taries, with  the  date  of  1472,  (no  place,)  which  may 
be  considered  the  first  specimen  of  Hebrew  typography 
now  known. 

The  first  production  of  the  Soncini  press  is  the  trea- 
tise Berakoth,  dated  1484.  The  printer  was  Joshua 
Solomon  ben  Israel  Nathan,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
family ;  and  with  him  was  associated  his  brother  Moses, 
whose  son  Gerson  established  a  press  at  Constantinople, 
of  which  the  earliest  issue  I  can  find  is  the  Miklol  of 
E.  David,  in  1522.  In  the  preface,  the  printer  speaks 
of  himseK  as  "  Gerson,  a  man  of  Soncino,  the  son  of  E. 
Moshe,  the  son  of  the  wise  and  excellent  E.  Israel 
Nathan  ben  Samuel  ben  Eabbi  Moshe,  being  of  the 
fifth  generation  from  the  Eabbi  Moshe  of  Spirah/^ 
The  firm  subsequently  extended  their  operations  by 
erecting  presses  at  Naples,  Brescia,  Fano,  and  other 
places. 

I  will  here  set  down  a  list  of  the  other  principal 
Hebrew  printing  establishments  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Amsterdam,  where  the  work  began  very  early,  and 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  family  of  Athias. 

Basle.  The  first  city  in  Switzerland  which  patronized 
the  art. 

Barco,  in  the  Milanese.  A  book  of  Selichoth  was 
printed  here  by  Gerson  ben  Moses  Mentzlan,  in  1497. 

Bologna   (Bononia).      The    Pentateuch  printed  by 
Chaiim  di  Pisaura,  in  1482. 
X  2 
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Cracow,  sixteenth  century.    Dyrhenfurt,  Pentateucli, 
1693. 

Ferrara,  so  early  as  1476. 

Florence;  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  and  Oder;  and 
Farth. 

Gisnium,  near  Constantinople :  a  Masoretic  work 
on  the  Pentateuch,  in  1598.  Haleb  or  Aleppo;  Ham- 
burg. Isny  or  Ysni,  in  the  Algau.  Fagius  set  up  a 
press  there  about  1542. 

Leiria,  in  Portugal:  Proverbs,  1492.  Lublin  in 
Poland,  1559.  Mantua:  a  part  of  the  Arba  Turim, 
1476. 

Naples:  the  Psalms,  1487.  Pesaro,  in  the  Dachy 
of  Urbino,  1504. 

Pheibia  (Plebisacium,  Pieve  di  Sacco).     Prague. 

Eeggio,  or  Eegium,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
commentary  of  Jarchi  on  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
here  by  Abraham  ben  Garton  in  1475 :  a  small  folio 
in  rabbinical  characters,  rudely  done,  with  neither 
signatures  nor  numerals. 

Riva  di  Trento,  or  Eieff,  a  small  town  in  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  sixteen  miles  from  Turin.    1560. 

Sabioneta,  or  Savioneta,  in  Italy.  An  important 
establishment,  1551.  First  carried  on  by  Tobias  Foa. 
Tedesco  was  editor  and  corrector,  and  Jacob  ben  Naph- 
tali  the  printer.  When  this  press  was  put  down  by 
authority,  the  types  were  removed  to  Venice,  and 
employed  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  in  1615.  De 
Rossi  enumerates  thirty-four  editions  of  Hebrew  works 
from  Savioneta,  between  1551  and  1590.  The  earhest 
is  Abravanel  on  Deuteronomy.  The  books  printed  here 
are  remarkably  neat. 

There  are  four  books  at  present  knowTi,  the  earhest 
of  which  is  the  OracA  chaiim  of  Ben  Asher,  which  have 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed  given  as 
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l^^lt^^Kl  It  is  questioned  whether  this  means  Sora  in 
Italy,  Soria  m  Spain,  or  Ixar,  a  town  of  Arragon. 
The  printer  is  EUezer  ben  Alanta.  De  Eossi  thinks 
they  are  of  Spanish  execution. 

Salonichi,  Thessalonica,  established  about  1497.  The 
chief  typographer  was  Don  Jehuda  ben  Gedalja,  and  his 
family. 

Venice.  The  Hebrew  press  of  this  city  is  distin- 
guished for  the  splendour  of  its  editions  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  for  a  multitude  of  other  works.  Daniel  Bomberg, 
the  great  Venetian  printer,  was  a  native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  removed  from  Antwerp  to  Venice.  His 
great  Rabbinical  Bible,  with  the  commentaries,  is  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame.  The  corrector  of 
Bomberg's  press  was  Jacob  ben  Chaiim,  a  native  of 
Tunis,  who  also  wrote  the  preface  to  the  Bible  last 
mentioned,  and  a  work  on  the  Masora  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament. 

Reverting  to  our  rabbins,  we  come  next  to  those, — 

III.  In  the  Ottoman  dominions.  I  have  before  me 
a  list  of  more  than  six  hundred  Hebrew  scholars  who 
taught  or  wrote  in  various  parts  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Turkish  countries  from  a.d.  1500  to  1750.  Some  of 
the  earlier  were  refugees  from  Spain,  and  others  their 
descendants.  Most  of  them  are  known  only  by  their 
name^,  as  found  in  such  records  as  the  Kore  ha-doroth  ; 
and  the  works  of  the  more  notable  are  chiefly  on  the 
monotonous  casuistry  of  the  Talmud.  Of  these  we  may 
set  down, —  « 

MosE  Kapsoli,  teacher  and  judge  in  the  old  Roman- 
esque congregation  of  Jews  at  Constantinople,  1500. 

Elia  Misrachi,  or  the  Oriental,  called  also  Elia 
Parnas,  of  Constantinople.  Between  these  two  a  sharp 
controversy  was  maintained  about  the  admission  of 
Karaite  children  into  the  rabbinical  schools.     Kapsoli 
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denounced  the  practice  as  illegal ;  Misrachi  a^ed  not 
only  that  it  was  lawful^  but  highly  expedient,  as  a  means 
of  bringing  them  to  conform  to  rabbinism.  He  labooied 
much  in  the  cause  of  Jewish  education,  and  wrote  a 
Sefer  ia-mi^par,  treatise  on  arithmetic.  Other  worb: 
Ckadaik'iM,  a  collection  of  novellas  on  the  Talmud^  and 
a  super-commentary  on  Bashi's  Pentateuch. 

There  was  another  Kapsoli,  Eua  of  Candia,  wb 
wrote  a  quasi>historical  work,  the  Seder  Miaku. 

Obadja  di  Bertesobo  was  bom  in  Italy,  but  died 
in  Palestine,  where  he  finished  his  well  known  com- 
mentaries on  the  Mishna.  They  are  found,  with  > 
Latin  translation,  in  Surenhusius's  edition  of  that  wort 

Jacob  Bebab  was  a  colleague  of  Bertinoro's  at  Safet, 
and  pubUshed  a  collection  of  scholia  on  the  prophets^ 
with  the  title  of  Liqatey  SAoskanim,  "The  Bundle  of 
Lilies."     Li  Frankfurter's  Bible. 

Israel  ben  Isbael  Moses  Nagaba,  who,  on  leaving 
Spain,  settled  at  Damascus,  was  a  poet  and  musimn. 
1.  Zemirofh  Israel:  a  collection  of  poems  in  three 
parts.  (Safet,  15S7.)  2.  Mesacheqeth  he-tevel,  Prov. 
viii.  31 :  a  metrical  homily  on  contempt  for  the  world. 
3.  Memey  Israel,  "The  Waters  of  Israel : "  a  7nelatige, 
poetical,  epistolary,  and  oratorical,  arranged  under  sii 
heads,  designated  by  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
(1.)  Jley  ha-Shiloah.  (2.)  Mey  MenuchotL  (3.)  Mej 
Jlenlah.  {\.)  Mey  Metsor.  {o.)  Mey  Zahab.  (6.)  Jii?y 
hd'Marim,  (Yen.,  1600.)  We  are  told,  that  at  Damascus 
Xagara  used  to  attend  the  Mahometan  mosque  service, 
to  bring  away  their  choicest  tunes,  which  he  would 
adapt  to  Hebrew  hymns. 

David  ibx  Jachia  left  Portugal  in  1492,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  teacher  of  the  sciences  at  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  1543,  in  Italy.  To  him  scholars  are  indebted 
for  two  good  works :  Lishon  Limmodim,  a  large  granmiar; 
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'^  Shekel  Eakkodesh,  a  treatise  on  the  metric  and 
?^^ical  laws  of  the  new  Hebrew  dialect. 

Josef  Kaiio,  a  Spanish  exile,  who  lived  successively 
M  Nicopolis,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  and  at  Safet,  where 
Ujb  died  in  1575.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  of 
greatAuthority : — 

^^The  Shulchan  Aruk,  "The  Table  arranged:''  a  ! 
Compendium  of  rabbinical  law  and  usage.     It  is  com-  ! 
^sed  on  the  model  of  Jacob  ben  Asher's  Arbaa  Turim,  • 
^t  is  to  say,  in  four  parts :  the  Orach  Chaiim,  Yore 
dea,  Eben  ha-ezer,  and  Choshen  Muhpat,  (Compare  page 
£62.)     Each  part  is  divided  into  halakas,  chapters,  and 
aections.     The  book  is  written  in  good  Hebrew,  and  in 
a  clear  and  concise  style.  (Venice,  1567.)     Each  of  the  ,' 
four  parts  has   been  often  published .  separately  with  / 
and  without  commentaries. 

2.  Beth  Tosef:  a  commentary  on  the  four  Turim  of 
Ben  Asher.  In  addition  to  these  and  some  other 
talmudical  writings,  Karo  composed  a  collection  of  dera- 
shas,  and  an  unfinished  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Moses  Alshbich,  of  Safet,  a  disciple  of  Karo,  dis- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  biblical  commentator.  See 
Perushim. 

MosES  Di  Teani  taught  at  Safet,  1570,  and  wrote 
the  Keriath  Sefer  and  Beth  Elohim.  He  had  the  title 
of  "The  Light  of  Israel.'' 

IsAAK  Karo,  a  Castilian,  and  uncle, to  Josef,  retired, 
in  1592,  at  first  to  Portugal,  and  then  to  the  Holy 
Land;  lost. his  children  and  his  books  on  the  passage; 
lived  as  a  recluse  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  wrote  the. 
Toledoth  Isaak^  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  partly 
literal  and  partly  kabalistic. 

At  Constantinople,  Samuel  Jafe,  about  the  same 
time,  read  his  homilies  on  the  midrashim  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    He  afterwards  published  them  vmdet  t\i^  Xill^ 
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of  Jafe  Toar,  al  Bereshith,  Shemoth,  and  Va-yikra  Rahba : 
on  Genesis,  Exodu?,  and  Leviticus.  He  extended  a 
similar  course  to  the  midAshim  on  the  Megillothy  the 
Song,  and  the  hagadoth  of  the  Palestinian  Tahnud. 

At  Jerusalem,  Menachem  di  Lonsiang  (1600)  culti- 
vated poetry  with  the  severer  studies  of  the  law.  He 
wrote,  Derek  Chaiim,  "The  Way  of  Life:''  moral 
poems,  with  commentary.  Fizmonhn :  a  book  of  hymns. 
Ahodath  hamikdash :  a  description  of  the  temple  service. 
Or  ToraA,  on  the  masora  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  a 
supplement  to  Nathan's  Ami. 

Abraham  21iHAL0N  removed  from  Spain,  and  became 
a  resident  at  Safet,  where  he  wrote,  1.  Marphe  ha- 
uepheshy  "The  Healer  of  the  Soul:"  on  repentance 
and  conversion.  2.  Yad  chamtsim,  "  The  Hand  of  the 
Diligent:"  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew,  Christian,  and 
Mahometan  calendars.  3.  Tesha  Elohhn,  "The  Sal- 
vation of  God : "  a  commentary  on  Esther. 

Safet,  once  a  large  place  in  Galilee,  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  seat  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Palestine.  The 
school  there  kept  up  a  distant  representation  of  that  of 
Tiberias.  Wealthy  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  sons  to  be  educated  at  Safet,  from  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  spoken  tliere.  The  rabbins  of  that  school  were 
nearly  all  strong  kabalists. 

Josef  Salomo  del  Medigo,  born  in  Candia,  1591, 
of  a  family  which  had  been  driven  from  Bavaria  in  a 
time  of  persecution,  and  had  first  settled  in  Italy,  where 
Josefs  grandfather  was  a  physician  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Padua,  and  then  in  Candia,  in  which 
island  it  is  said  they  built  the  fbst  synagogue.  Josef 
was  educated  at  Padua,  and  on  returning  to  his  native 
place,  finding  his  Italian  ideas  unsuited  to  the  meridian 
of  the  Candiote  synagogue,  commenced  a  wandering  life, 
in  which  he  practised  as  a  physician  in  Egypt,  Turkey, 
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Wallachia,  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  finally  in 
Holland.  At  Constantinople  he  had  commenced  the 
study  of  Kabala,  which  henceforth  absorbed  much  of 
his  attention.  At  Padua  he  had  studied  astronomy 
under  Galileo,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  Leo  da  Modena 
and  Samuel  Luzzatto.  At  Constantinople  he  began  the 
study  of  Kabala,  in  which  he  became  an  enthusiast. 
In  Amsterdam  he  exercised  the  office  of  Eabbi,  and  had 
the  friendship  of  Menasse  ben  Israel.  Purposing  a 
journey  into  the  East  in  search  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
he  died  on  the  way  at  Prague. 

Principal  works : — Shever  Yosef:  a  cosmology.  Se- 
fer  Elim :  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Mauyan  Ganiniy 
"  The  Fountain  of  the  Gardens : "  natural  science.  Taa- 
lumoth  hachma,  "  The  Secrets  of  Wisdom :  ^^  kabalistic. 
Nobloth  hachma,  "The  fallen  Fruits  of  Wisdom :  "  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  several  other  minor  treatises,  chiefly 
on  kabalistic  subjects. 

David  Conforti,  who  went  from  Italy  to  Palestine 
and  thence  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  1674,  wrote 
the  Sefer  Kore  Ea-doroth :  a  compendium  of  rabbinical 
history,  founded  on  the  Sefer  ka-Kabala,  JiicAasin,  un- 
published manuscripts,  and  oral  information  from  rabbins 
in  Italy,  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Africa.  (Venice,  1764.) 
Best  edition,  with  indices,  1846.  It  was  first  edited  by 
David  Ashkenasi  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  authorship 
is  sometimes,  though  wrongly,  attributed. 

I  have  mentioned  here  and  there  several  works  of 
this  description,  and  will  here  set  down  a  list  of  them  at 
one  view. 

1.  The  Teshuvoth  Rabbenu  Sherira  Goon.  2.  Seder 
Tanaim  va-Amoraim,  written  about  884.  3.  Sefer  ha- 
Kabala,  by  Abraham  ben  David.  4.  JicAuse  Tanaim 
va-Amoraim,  a  biographical  dictionary,  about  1210.  5. 
Sefer  Juchadn,  by  Abr.  Zakuto.     6.  The  Kizzur  Seeker 

X  5 
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Zadii  of  Joseph  ibn  Zadik,  contains  a  chronicle  down 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  7-  The  Se/er  Dor  Dor 
ra-kackamaif,  "  The  Generations  and  their  Teaeliers:" 
a  chronography  from  Adam  to  Maimonides,  by  Saadja 
ibn  Danan.  8.  The  PeiichaiA  heth  Avoth^  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  Firhe  JvoiA,  by  Vidal  Salomo,  condenses 
the  materials  of  Sherira  and  Abraham  ben  David.  9. 
A  similar  work  is  an   anonymous   Seder  Hachamin, 

10.  The  Skahheleth  ha-Kahala  of  Gedalja  ibn  Jachia. 

11.  The  Zemach  Baud  of  Babbi  Ganz.  12.  Heilprin^s 
Seder  ha-dorotk.  13.  The  Bebree  hayamim,  by  Joseph 
ben  Meir.  14.  Chaiim  Asulai's  Shem  Hagedalim,  15. 
Dr.  Julius  Fiirst  is  engaged  on  two  works  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  of  great  importance  in  this  branch: 
his  Ktdtur  und  Literaiur-geschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien; 
and  his  Urkunden  zur  GeschicJde  der  Jvden  in  ikren 
OrigiKahprachen  gesammelt  und  mit  einer  BeuUchen 
Uebersefzung  verseken.  Of  each  of  these  the  first  part 
is  already  published. 

IV.  In  the  Xetheelands.  At  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Kotterdam,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Jewish  community  received  numerous  accessions  by 
the  influx  of  the  first  Spanish  refugees  in  1492,  and 
subsequently  by  the  arrival  of  many  more  who  had 
suffered,  as  "  New  Christians,'^  (i.  e,,  Jews  at  heart,  but 
Papists  by  constraint,)  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  but  who  found  opportunities  to  quit  the  land  of 
their  bondage,  and  to  join  their  brethren  where  the 
pohtical  events  of  the  times  had  created  such  changes 
as  insured  them  the  freedom  in  the  profession  and 
exercise  of  their  own  faith,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  so  long.  In  Amsterdam  these  Sefardim  Jews 
erected  some  new  synagogues,  the  first  of  which  they 
called  Beth  Jacob;  then,  in  1603,  another,  called  Neu 
Shalom  or  Friedenswohnung,  "  The  Dwelling  of  Peace  ;'^ 
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^*^d  some  years  later,  a  third,  with  the  name  of  Beth 

^^^ael.     In  1639  another  yet  was  built,  in  connexion 

^'^th  a  scholastic  edifice,  which  was  named  Thalmnd 

-^^ora,     A  still  more  beautiful  erection  was  undertaken 

*^y  the  Portuguese  congregation  in  1671.     A  printing 

^Btablishment  was  also  organized  by  some  members  of 

"the  same  congregation,  which  became  well  known  for 

"the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  works  it  issued,  not 

«nly  in  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Latin,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 

Portuguese  languages. 

Of  the  numerous  rabbins  and  scholars  who  taught  in 
connexion  with  these  Dutch  congregations  we  should 
record  the  names  of, — 

Salomo  ben  Virga,  a  physician,  expatriated  from 
Spain  in  1492.  He  wrote  tlie  S/ievet  JeAuda,  "The 
Sceptre  of  Judah:^'  an  historical  collection  commemora- 
tive of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem;  a  well-known  book,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  Spanish,  and  German. 

Moses  Raphael  d'Aguilar  and  Isaac  Aboab, 
who  headed  a  colony  of  six  hundred  Jews  desirous  of 
forming  a  settlement  in  the  Brazils,  where,  however, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  remain.  D'Aguilar  and 
Aboab  returned  to  Amsterdam.  The  former  compiled 
a  Hebrew  and  Spanish  grammar ;  and  Aboab,  in  addition 
to  several  other  treatises  in  philosophy  and  criticism,  and 
a  collection  of  886  Spanish  sermons,  wrote  an  elaborate 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  (Amsterdam,  1681.) 

Baruch  de  Castro,  of  Hamburg,  whose  father 
had  been  physician  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  \ATote  on 
medicine,  in  Latin  and  Spanish.  His  Monomachia,  dve 
Certamen  medicMtn,  (Hamb.,  1647,)  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  medical  men. 

David  de  Lara,  of  Hamburg,  an  excellent  philolo- 
gist. Some  of  his  writings  relate  to  the  niceties  ot  R^\i\^\; 
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grammar ;  but  his  principal  work  is  a  comparative  Tal- 
mudic  lexicon,  in  which  the  Shemitic  words  are  explained 
in  Latin  and  Italian.     It  was  the  study  of  forty  years, 
and  extended  in  the  author's  MS.  to  the  letter  Resh; 
but  the  printing  reached  only  to  Yod.  (Hamburg,  1667.) 
Uriel  Acosta  was   of  a  "New  Christian^'  family 
at  Oporto.     Dissatisfied  with  Popery,  he  emigrated  to 
Amsterdam,  and  professed  the  religion  of  his  Jewish 
forefathers.     But  his  conception  of  Judaism  had  been 
formed  by  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the 
contrast  he  found  between  his  ideal  and  the  Judaism 
of  actual  life,  unsettled  his  belief,  and  brought  him  into 
troublesome  antagonism  with  the  synagogue.     His  nn- 
happy  life  was  terminated  by  suicide.     This  unfortunate 
scholar  left  a  work  entitled  Exemplar  Humaiia  Vita* 
It  comprises  -a  gloomy  autobiography.* 
I         Baruch  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1632, 
/       of  a  Portuguese  family.     Like  Uriel  Acosta,  he  lived 
but  on  bad  terms  with  the  rabbins.     His  indifference  to 
the  formularies  of  the  synagogue,  and  his  intimacy  with 
Christian  families,  among  whom  he  lived  more  habitually 
than  with  his  own  people,  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of 
the  Jewish  authorities,  and  brought  him  under  their  ban. 
Nevertheless,  Spinoza  remained  true,  both  in  hfe  and 
death,  to  a  certain  profession  of  Judaism.     In  his  early 
youth  he  made  great  proficiency  in  talmudical  studies; 
but  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge  led  him  to  a  more 
ample    scope   of  inquiry   than    that    of  the   rabbinic 
curriculum,  and  enabled  him  to  master  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  whole  philo- 
sophic  system   of  Descartes.  •    The  grand   theological 
error  with  which  the  name  of  Spinoza  is  associated,  was 
not  Atheism,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  but  Pantheism. 

*  The  good  Isaac  da  Costa  of  Amsterdam  is  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
ahove. 
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Hci  believed  in  the  being  of  only  one  absolute  Essence, 
ixxfixiite,  intelligent,  and  omnipresent,  of  which  all  finite 
V>eiiigs  are  limited  appearances,  or  modi.    This  theory 
'Was  the  combination  of  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
BLebrew  kabalists,   on   the   one   hand,   and   from   the 
metaphysical    teachings   of   Descartes,   on    the    other. 
^e  latter  relation  has  been  unfolded  by  Siegwart,  in 
ius  monograph  Ueber  den  Ziisammenhang  des  Spiriozismus 
mUder  Cartesianischen  Vhilosopliie  ;  (Tiibingen,  1816;) 
tod  the  former  one  will  come  out  to  view  by  comparinjsc 
Spinoza's  theory  with  what  we  have  said  on  the  abstract 
principles  of  the  Kabala.     Spinoza  himself  was  distin- 
guished by  the  tranquillity  of  his  temper,  a  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  an  unobtrusive  and  industrious  life. 
Works  :  BenedicH  de  Spinoza  Renati  Descartes  Princi- 
.-  fia  PAilosojpAia  More  geotnetrico  demondrata,  (Amst., 
1663.)     Tractattis  Theologico-Politicm,  (1670.)     Ojpera 
PostAuma.  (1677.) 

Don  Balthasar  Orobio,  professor  of  metaphy- 
sics in  Salamanca,  was  also  a  member  of  a  "New 
CJhristian^'  family,  but  suspected  of  secret  adherence 
to  Judaism.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition, 
where  he  underwent  repeated  torture,  and  was  dismissed 
after  three  years'  ordeal.  Upon  this  he  repaired  to 
Amsterdam,  and  made  open  profession  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  He  wrote,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Eevelation,  against  Spinoza ;"  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Mosaic  Law/'  in  a  Letter  to  a  Physician;  ^'Israel 
Avenged,"  a  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies ;  and,  "  An  Investigation  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  Christianity."  This  last  work  was  published,  with 
a  reply,  by  Limborch,  with  the  title  of  Arnica  Colla-- 
tiones  cum  erudito  Judodo, 

Menashe  ben  Josef  ben  Israel.  This  great  man 
was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  belonged,  also,  to  a  "  "N^^n 
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Christian"  family.  His  father,  having  been  plundered 
of  his  property  by  the  Inquisition,  escaped  from  Por- 
tugal, and  took  refuge  with  his  children  in  Holland. 
In  1622  Menashe  succeeded  Isaac  Usiel  in  the  rab- 
binate  of  one  of  the  synagogues  at  Amsterdam,  following 
at  the  same  time  the  occupation  of  a  printer.  He 
signalized  his  name  by  many  learned  works.  In  1656 
he  came  to  England,  and  obtained  from  Cromwell  Uberty 
for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Portuguese  synagogue  in 
London.  Returning  to  Holland,  he  died  at  Middleburg 
the  following  year,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at 
Amsterdam.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Cliristian 
scholars  of  the  time,  as  Huet,  Voss,  Episcopius,  and 
others,  were  his  personal  friends.  His  wife  was  of  the 
/family  of  the  Abravanels.  The  works  of  Menashe  ben 
V^  Israel  are  written  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portn- 
guese,  and  English.     The  principal  are, — 

1.  Sefer  Peni  RdbbaJi :  an  index  to  the  midrashimon 
the  Pentateuch.  2.  El  Cotmliador :  the  reconciliation 
of  apparent  differences  or  contradictions  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  in  four  parts.  Of  this  there  is  an  Enghsh  trans- 
lation. 8.  Be  la  Resurreccion  de  los  Muertes.  Liiroi 
IIL  4.  De  Creatione,  Problemata  XXX.  5.  Nisimdh 
Chaiim :  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  6.  Findiek 
Judaorum :  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  written,  while  at 
London,  in  English.  Also,  "  An  humble  Address  to 
the  Lord  Protector,  on  Behalf  of  the  Jewish  Nation/' 
7.  Seder  Tejilotk,  '^The  Prayers  of  the  Jews  for  the 
Year,"  in  Spanish.  8.  Esperanga  de  Israel,  "The  Hope 
of  Israel."  This,  also,  has  been  translated  into  Enghsh. 
In  addition  to  these  works  and  450  sermons  in  Portu- 
guese, not  printed,  Menashe  edited  the  Pentateuch  and 
Psalter  separately,  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the 
Mishna,  with  short  annotations. 

Isaac  Caudoso,  ^  ^otW^'^^^  "^^^   Christian,'' 
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practised  as  a  physician  for  some  time  in  Madrid,  but, 
leaving  Spain,  retired  to  Amsterdam,  and  resumed  Juda- 
ism. He  died  in  Italy,  in  1681.  Cardoso  was  the 
author  of  several  works  in  medicine  and  natural  history, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  book,  Le  los  Excellencias  de 
los  Hebreos :  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Israelites ;  in 
which  he  expatiates  on  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  refutes  the  calumnious  charges  commonly 
alleged  against  them.  The  privileges  are,  1.  The 
Divine  election.  2.  The  seal  of  circumcision.  3.  The 
sabbath.  4.  The  sacred  law.  5.  The  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. 6.  The  Holy  Land.  7.  The  revelation  of  the 
one  God.  8.  National  unity.  9.  Divers  virtuous 
characteristics.  10.  Separateness.  The  calumnies  re- 
futed relate    to,   1.    False    worship.       2.    Impurity. 

8.  Bloodshedding.  4.  Yindictiveness  against  Chris- 
tians. 5.  Proselyte-making.  6.  Disloyalty.  7.  Pro- 
fligacy.    8.   Corrupting  the  text   of  Holy   Scripture. 

9.  Destruction  of  images.  10.  Murder  of  children. 
To  the  first  part  there  is  an  emblematic  vignette  of  a 
hand  scattering  flowers  from  the  skies,  with  the  motto, 
"  He  who  dispersed  will  gather '/'  and,  to  the  second  part, 
another  of  a  rose  surrounded  by  thistles,  with  the  motto, 
"Though  they  curse,  I  will  bless.^^  (Amsterdam,  1679.) 

Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  of  Amsterdam,  was 
another  relapsed  "New  Christian,"  who  died  in  1671. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  in  general  literature 
there  is  an  attractive  book,  entitled  "  The  Chorus  of  the 
Muses  \"  [Coro  de  las  Musas ;)  a  poetical  anthology  in 
nine  parts.  1.  Urania:  religious  hymns.  2.  Terpsi- 
chore: geographical  descriptions.  3.  Clio:  eulogies  of 
eminent  persons.  4.  Erato:  love  songs.  5.  Euterjoe: 
pastorals.  6.  Polyhymnia:  lyrics.  7.  Thalia:  frag- 
ments of  comedy.  8.  Melpomene:  tragic  pieces. 
9.  Calliope:  didactic  and  moral.  (Amst.,  1672.) 
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Josef  Serrano,  a  professor  in  the  school  of  Talmud 
Thora  at  Amsterdam,  gave  a  new  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  Spanish,  with  marginal  glosses;  and 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  put  forth  an  edition  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  with  critical  notes,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
upon  human  society,  in  overthrowing  superstition  and 
in  insuring  freedom  for  the  mind. 

The  family  of  Athias  in  Amsterdam,  Venice,  and 
Perrara,  became  celebrated  not  so  much  for  their  own 
writings,  as  for  the  beautiful  editions  of  other  authors 
which  issued  from  their  presses.  Isaac  Athias  wrote 
a  treatise  in  Spanish  on  the  613  precepts;  and  Joseph, 
the  printer,  contributed  to  the  cause  of  biblical  learning 
by  his  correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
States-General  of  Holland  decreed  him  a  gold  chain  and 
medal,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1700. 

At  this  period  there  were  several  Jews  in  England 
who  have  left  names  in  the  annals  of  learning.  Per 
examples :  Isaac  Abendana,  who  resided  at  Oxford, 
translated  various  treatises  of  the  Mishna  into  Latin, 
and  wrote  the  Calendarium  Judaicum,  1695.  In  Lon- 
don, Jacob  Abendana  translated  the  Kusari  of  Halevi. 
Joshua  de  Silva,  hachem  of  the  Portuguese  congre- 
gation, published  some  essays  in  that  language;  and 
David  Phineas  Nieto  became  eminent  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.  Bom  at  Venice  in  1654,  he  was  educated 
as  a  physician,  but  applied  himself  to  the  wider  studies 
of  Hebrew  literature,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  He 
practised  medicine  at  Livorno,  occasionally  preaching  in 
the  synagogue,  till  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  Portuguese  congregation  in  London.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  disquisition  on  the  paschal  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church,  with  the  title  of  Pascalogia,  in  which 
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he  points  out  the  causes  of  the  differences  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  on  the  time  of  Easter,  and 
between  them  and  the  synagogue  on  that  of  the  Pass- 
over. The  book  is  in  Italian,  and  is  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal de  Medici.  2.  A  treatise  on  Divine  Providence, 
or  dialogues  on  the  universal  law  of  nature.  3.  On 
the  Jewish  Calendar.  4.  A  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition :  Notidas  reconditas  del  Pro- 
cedimento  de  las  Inquisiciones  d'Uspanna  y  PortugaL 
5.  Some  pulpit  discourses.  6.  A  supplement,  or  second 
part,  to  the  book  Cosari,  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish :  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Karaites.  7.  Other  polemical  pieces, 
among  which  is  one  against  the  doctrines  of  Sabbathai 
Zewi,  who  at  that  time,  as  one  of  a  succession  of  im- 
postors of  the  same  class,  had  been  making  a  sensation 
among  the  Jews  as  a  pretender  to  the  Messiahship.*' 

Though  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  work  to  detail  the  progress  of  modem  Jewish 
literature,  it  seems  proper  to  append  a  few  notices 
of  it.  In  doing  so  we  may  observe,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  marked  altera- 
tion for  the  better  began  to  unfold  itself  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  European  Jews.  War  and  change  had 
overthrown  many  of  the  old  relations  of  continental 
society,  and  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
given  place  to  a  more  free  developement  of  political 
and  social  life.  The  subject,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew, 
was  no  longer  a  vassal.  The  ecclesiastical  unity  so  long 
maintained  by  coercion,  had  been  disrupted  by  the 
effects  of  the  Eeformation;  and  the  spectre  of  ghostly 
power,  by  which  Borne  had  held  for  generations  the 
minds  of  millions  under  her  spell,  had  lost  its  terrors. 
All    these    changes  were  advantageous  to  the   Jews. 

*  See  the  "  Universal  History,"  vol.  ii. ;  JosT,  Geschichte,  vol.  viii. ; 
Basnage,  Hist,  liv.  vii. 
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The  political  temper  of  the  age  became  more  tolerant, 
and  the  religioas  spirit  more  enlightened  and  less  fana- 
tical. It  was  still,  and  rightly,  the  purpose  of  the 
Church  to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  but  no 
longer  its  wish  to  persecute  them.  Henceforth  the 
weapons  of  controversy  must  be  spiritual,  and  not 
camaL  There  was  also  in  several  of  the  European 
governments  an  increasing  willingness  to  improve  their 
civil  statM.  In  Italy  itself  an  edict  of  Charles  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  gave  them,  in  1740,  the  liberty  of 
re-settling  in  that  kingdom,  with  the  privileges  of  mire- 
stricted  commerce.  In  England  the  Jews'  Naturaliza- 
tion Bill,  which  passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
received  the  royjJ  sanction,  in  1753,  though  almost  as 
soon  repealed  by  the  force  of  public  clamour,  showed 
nevertheless  a  more  kindly  feeling  toward  them  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  and  the  government.  In  1782  the 
Emperor  Francis,  of  Austria,  published  his  celebrated 
toleration  edict,  which  gave  them  a  comfortable  stand- 
ing in  his  dominions.  At  a  later  day  their  condition 
throughout  Germany  became,  by  legal  emancipation,  as 
easy  in  political  and  civil  matters  as  they  could  reasonably 
desire;  while  in  France  the  consequences  of  the  first 
Revolution,  and  the  well-known  measures  of  Napoleon, 
threw  open  to  them  those  municipal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which  they  have  gratefully  improved  with  honour 
to  themselves,  and  with  benefit  to  tlie  country. 

All  this  time  there  were  hopeful  changes  transpiring  in 
the  inner  life  of  European  Judaism.  The  more  thought- 
ful Israelites  felt  that,  as  a  people,  they  should  prepare 
themselves  for  the  better  future  which  was  thus  dawning 
upon  them.  They  would  be  mentally  and  morally,  as 
well  as  politically,  free.  So  the  contracting  influences  of 
Eabbinism  began  to  give  way  before  an  impulse  which 
led  to  a  series  of  improvements  still  in  progress. 
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tk  ^^  promising  renovation  became  more  fully  defined 
^^^^h  the  labours  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin,  a  man 
^  'Whom  his  co-religionists  have  long  since  acknow- 


a  debt  of  imperishable  gratitude.     Moses  Men- 
hn  (Moseh  ben  Mendel  ha-sofer)  was  the  son 
•^  a  poor  Jewish  schoolmaster  at  Dessau,  and  was 
^Kttn  there  in  1729.     The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  which 
ie  acquired  from  his  /father,  led  him  to  love  the  Old- 
%8tament  Scriptures  more  than  the  Talmud,  and  to 
lock  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  truth  at  the  fountains  of 
JKvine  inspiration.     The  study  also  of  the  Moreh  Nevu- 
fihim  of  Maimonides,  confirmed  his  predilection  for  a 
more  enlarged  circle  of  study,-  and  more  free  and  true 
modes  of  thinking,  than  those  prescribed  by  the  usual 
nbbinical  masters.    Cast  upon  the  world  while  yet  a 
stripling,  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  city  of  BerUn,  and, 
tiirough  several  years  of  the  most  utter  poverty,  toiled, 
day  and  night,  in  storing  his  mind  with  the  treasures  of 
knowledge.      In  this  pursuit  he  was,   after  a  time, 
befriended  by  some  men,  whom  he  was  always  fond 
of  commemorating  as  the  kindly  guides  of  his  other- 
wise uncomforted    and  desolate  youth.       Such  were 
Israel  Moses,  a  Jew,  who,  like  himself,  was  in  very 
penurious  circumstances,  but  an  enthusiast  in  mathe» 
matical  science ;  Dr.  Kirsch,  a  Jewish  physician,  who 
helped  him  in  Latin;  and  Dr.  Gumperz,  from  whose 
library  he  obtained  books  in  modem  literature.     At 
length   a  rich  silk   manufacturer,   Herr    Bernard,   of 
Berlin,  employed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  children,  and 
subsequently  gave  him  a  place  in  his  firm  as  a  partner. 
He  now  formed  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  German  literati,  Lessing,  Nicolai,  and  others, 
and  contributed  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
His  most  strenuous  efforts  were,  however,  henceforth 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  elevation  of  the  mental  and 
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moral  character  of  the  Israelite  people,  and  he  Kved 
to  accomplish  a  series  of  works  which  have  rendered 
them,  and  many  a  Christian  student  as  well,  his  grateful 
dehtors.  Mendelssohn  was  enabled  not  only  to  improve 
the  intellectual  and  reUgious  life  of  his  own  people, 
but  to  advance  the  progress  of  a  higher  education, 
and  to  develope  more  richly  the  resources  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  Some  of  his  productions,  which  have 
raised  him,  indeed,  to  the  position  of  a  German  classic, 
are  distinguished  by  a  beauty  of  style  and  a  correctness 
of  principle,  which  challenge  the  admiration  of  enlight- 
ened and  good  men.  Who  that  has  read,  for  example, 
his  Platonic  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
will  not  desire  to  peruse  it  again  and  again  ?  In  these 
excellent  writings  he  became  a  kind  of  mediator  between 
the  intellect  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  brought 
each  into  a  better  understanding  with  the  other. 

Of  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  which,  in  all,  amount 
to  more  than  fifty,  we  enumerate,  as  the  more  valuable,— 

I.  The  Philosophtcal.  1.  Philosophische  Gesprdck. 
2.  Pope,  ein  Metaphysiher,  3.  Brief e  {uber  Plato j 
ArhMle,  Descartes,  &c.)  4.  Ueber  die  Wahrschein- 
liMeif,  5.  BetracUuTtgen  ilber  die  Quellen  und  die 
Terhindungen  der  Sckonen  Kilnste  und  JFissensckqft^n. 
6.  Ueber  das  Erhabetie  und  das  Na'lve  ifi  den  ScMnen 
Iflssenc/ta/fen,  7.  Abhandlung  von  der  Unkdrperlich 
keit  der  menschlichen  Seele,  8.  Ueber  die  Evidenz  in 
mefaphf/sischen  Wissejichaflen,  9.  Phddon,  oder  iiber 
die  UnsterbUchheit  der  Seele.  10.  Morgenstundeny 
oder  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  Basein  Gottes.  11.  Sack 
GoffeSy  oder  die  gerettete  Vorsehung,  12.  An  dk 
Frennde  Lessings. 

II.  Jewish.  1.  Koheleth  Musar,  "The  Hebrew 
Proaclier.^'  2.  Perush  le  biur  milothy  &c. :  an  expo- 
sition of  the  terminology  of  Maimonides,  with  German 
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anslations.  3.  Berush  qesher  haiiefesh :  on  the 
nion  of  the  soul  and  body.  4.  A  reader  for  Jewish 
aildren,  on  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith.  5.  The 
tual  laws  of  the  Jews  regarding  inheritance,  wills,  &c. 
.  Jerusalem,  oder  uber  religiose  Macht  und  Juden- 
lum.  7.  Specimens  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  from  the 
^almud  and  Midrashira. 

III.  Biblical.  The  Pentateuch,  in  German,  with  a 
jommentary.  The  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  Kohelethy  in 
ike  manner. 

Of  Mendelssohn^s  fellow-labourers  in  the  great  work 

)n  the  Ppntnfpnfih.  Snln^pnn  Dnhnn  and  K  H.  WeSfidy. 

re  have  already  given  some  notices.  Associated  with 
;hem  were  Aaron  Jaroslaw  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
rabbi  at  Lemberg,  who  executed  the  Book  of  Numbers ; 
Herz^jHogabfi^'g,  rabbi  in  Prague,  who  laboured  on 
Deuteronomy;  and  Shalonajilesgritz,  of  Berlin,  who, 
urith  Dubno,  contributed  the  masoretic  portions  of  the 
jommentary. 

These  works  on  the  Pentateuch  were  followed  up  by 
similar  translations  of  the  daily  prayers,  the  Hagada  for 
Passover,  some  portions  of  the  Mishna,  and,  at  length, 
the  entire  Machasor  for  the  Jewish  year.  I  may  here 
lote,  that  Isaac  Euchel,  a  native  of  Konigsberg,  in 
1756,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of 
ihat  city,  translated  the  liturgies  of  the  synagogue  into 
aerman,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Mendelssohn,  with  a 
prefatory  discourse  in  Hebrew.  (Berlin,  1789.) 

David  Feiedlander,  a  native  also  of  Konigsberg,  a 
disciple  and  much  honoured  friend  of  the  Berlin  philoso- 
pher, had  been  induced,  as  well,  to  undertake  a  trana^*" 
lation  of  the  liturgies,  which  stands  among  the  important 
works  he  gave  to  the  world  in  Hebrew  and  German. 
In  modem  literature  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Haller,  Lessing,  Herder,  and  others  of 
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that  altitude ;  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several 
of  the  learned  men  then  living  in  Berlin.  Greatly 
respected  in  the  political  circles  of  Prussia,  he  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  investiture  of  his  Jewish 
brethren  with  the  civil  rights  they  now  possess,  and  lived 
himself  to  be  a  stadtrath  in  Berlin.  Priedlander's  best 
works  are,  1.  Gebete  der  Juden,  2.  Brief e  iiber  die 
Moral  des  HandeU :  on  the  ethics  of  commerce.  3. 
Fiir  lAebhaber  morgenlandischer  Dichtkunat.  (Berlin, 
1821.) 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction  occurred  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  style  of  education  in  the  Jewish 
schools.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been,  in  Germany 
and  Poland,  barbarously  deficient  in  the  elements  of 
useful  secular  knowledge,  while  that  which  had  the 
name  of  religious  instruction  had  been  confined  to  a 
course  of  lessons  in  the  Catechism  and  Talmud.  But 
education  now  began  to  take  a  higher  character,  and 
good  schools,  both  public  and  private,  were  established 
in  many  towns  of  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  France, 
and  even  Poland  and  Russia.  In  these  establishments 
the  purer  vernacular  language  became  the  vehicle  of 
instruction,  and  elementary  books  in  the  various 
branches  of  tuition  began  to  be  multiplied. 

[The  course  of  study  in  the  larger  Jewish  schools  and 
colleges,  in  the  present  day,  varies  in  different  places  in 
detail;  but  the  general  system  may  be  described  as 
comprehending, — 

I.  The  Hebrew  language  and  religion. 

1.  Syllables  and  vowel  points.  Pronunciation  of  the 
prayers.  2.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar.  Some  easy 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  haftarothy  with  exercises 
on  the  accents.  3.  Further  study  of  the  granmiar. 
More  extensive  Bible  reading,  with  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,   and   with  exercises    in  written    translation. 
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Some  easy  rabbinical  author.  Catechetical  iustruction. 
4.  The  Bible,  with  a  commentary.  A  more  advanced 
rabbinical  author,  as  portions  of  the  Eituary  of  Karo, 
the  Skulchan  Aruk.  The  Mishna.  5.  Translations 
from  the  vernacular  into  Hebrew.  Select  treatises  of 
the  Talmud,  the  Shulchan  Aruk,  and  some  of  the 
writings  of  Maimonides. 

IT.  Secular  instruction.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, geography,  the  French  language,  merchants' 
accounts,  historical  and  moral  readings,  and  music. 

Female  schools.  Lessons  in  reading  Hebrew,  and 
chiefly  the  prayers.  The  catechism.  Select  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework.] 

The  process  of  amelioration  next  unfolded  itself  in 
the  synagogue.  First,  in  the  character  of  the  rabbinate. 
It  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
times,  that  the  Jewish  clergy  should  be  suitably  trained 
for  their  office ;  and  this  conviction  led  gradually  to  the 
founding  of  seminaries  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
important  purpose.  The  throwing  open  of  the  universi- 
ties to  the  Jews  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  the 
principles  and  taste  of  many  of  the  synagogal  teachers 
in  Germany.  Some  of  them,  as  Adler,  Frankel,  Hex- 
heimer,  Philipsson,  and  other  doctors  in  philosophy  of 
various  imiversities,  have  won  a  deserved  reputation  in 
literature  and  pulpit  eloquence.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  others  of  the  order  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country  and  America. 

Secondly,  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  congregational 
instruction ;  and.  Thirdly,  in  the  better  regulation  of  the 
acts  of  Divine  worship.®    These  changes,  however,  were 

•  Israel  Jacobson,  (born  1768,  died  1828,)  president  of  the  consistory 
in  Westphalia,  and  a  privy  counsellor  of  state,  did  great  service  in 
promoting  these  improvements,  in  founding  schools  and  synagogues, 
preaching  in  an  able  manner  himself,  promoting  literature,  and  up- 
holding the  civil  rights  of  his  nation. 
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uot  accomplished  in  a  day.  There  was  a  world  of  old 
prejudices  to  be  surmounted,  before  they  could  be 
properly  set  in  train ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
any  thing  like  satisfactory  results  have  been  arrived  at. 

Tlie  good  work  is  yet  in  progress.  Already  in  a 
multitude  of  congregations  the  devotions  are  more  intel- 
ligent and  reverential;  some  parts  of  the  service  are 
performed  in  the  common  tongue ;  the  organ  has  been 
introduced  in  the  psalmody ;  and  homilies,  often  of  a 
striking  character,  are  statedly  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
In  short,  in  these  assemblies  the  services  of  the  syna- 
gogue may  be  said  to  approximate  to  those  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Greater  attention  is  also  being 
I^aid  to  the  religious  edification  of  the  Jewish  women  ;^ 
and  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  confirmation  for  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes  has  been  adopted  by  many 
synagogues. 

These  transitions  from  the  obsolete  rabbinical  regime 
have  not  interfered  with,  but  rather  advanced,  the  true 
cultivation  of  Hebrew  scholarship  among  the  Jews. 
Their  learned  men  have  since  this  new  developement 
transcended  their  predecessors  of  all  ages  in  real 
science,  accurate  philology,  and  amplitude  of  oriental 
research,  whether  in  languages  or  antiquities.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  exemplifications  of  this  in  the  present 
century,  that  it  would  have  an  invidious  appearance  to 
record  some  few  names,  where  our  space  forbids  the 
pleasure  of  giving  a  more  full  catalogue.  But  each 
name  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  class. 

In  the  department  of  mental  philosophy : — Salomo 
Maimon,  born  in  1753,  in  Lithuania.  A  metaphysician 
of  the  school  of  Kant.  The  range  of  his  studies  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  subjects  of  his  principal 
works.  1.  Versuch  uher  die  traiiscendental-PhilosO' 
'  See  the  works  of  the  late  Miss  Grace  Aguilar. 
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pMe.  2.  PMlosopkiscAe  Wdrterhuch.  3.  Ueber  die 
Progressen  der  Philosophie.  4.  The  Categories  of 
Aristotle.  5.  A  commentary  on  the  Novum  Organon  of 
Bacon.  6.  A  commentary  on  the  Mareh  Nevuchim. 
7,  Some  twenty-five  dissertations  in  ethics,  law,  science, 
and  aesthetics,  printed  in  various  periodicals.  There  is 
a  Life  of  Maimon  by  R.  P.  Moritz. 

In  the  criticism  of  rabbinical  literature,  we  must 
name  Chaiim  Josef  David  Asulai,  a  native,  I  believe, 
of  Hebron,  where  his  grandfather,  Abraham  Asulai,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Kabala,  and  published 
the  Chesed  Abraham,  an  exposition  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticles of  that  science.  Chaiim  Josef,  his  grandson, 
removed  to  Europe,  and  died  at  Livorno,  in  1807. 
Hia  son,  Nissim  Serachja  Asulai,  passed  a  literary  life  at 
Safet,  and  perished  there  in  the  earthquake  of  1837. 
.  Chaiim  Asulai  was  the  author  of  about  fifty  works 
in  many  branches  of  Jewish  learning,  but  is  best  known 
ty  his  Shem  Ha-gedolim,  a  bibliographical  history  of 
Hebrew  literature.  (First  part,  Livorno,  1774;  second 
part,  1784.)  Fead  la  Hachamim:  a  continuation  of 
the  Shem  Eagedolim.  (Livorno,  1796;  second  part, 
1798;  further  appendices  in  1796  and  1801.)  It 
would  be  well  if  we  had  an  entire  edition  of  these 
several  portions.  Among  Asulai's  other  writings  are 
derashas  on  the  Pentateuch ;  a  commentary  on  the  same 
part  of  Scripture,  and  another  on  the  Megilhth  and 
Psalms;  commentaries  on  the  Zoliar  and  the  Pesach 
hagada  ;  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Talmud,  following 
the  track  of  the  usual  methodologies,  and  comprising 
the  rules  of  Saadja  Gaon,  Maimonides,  and  Bezalel 
Aihkenasi. 

But  in  this  branch  of  research  who  has  excelled  more 
than  Dr.  Leopold  Zunz?  among  whose  multifarious 
writings  there  is  one  work  which  alone  would  imprint 
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the  author's  name  with  immortality.  I  now  refer  to 
Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden  historuek 
enfirickelt.  (Beriin,  1832.)  The  lovers  of  religious 
song  have  also  to  thank  him  for  his  more  recent  volume 
on  the  synagogal  poetry  of  the  Jews. 

Another  illustrious  teacher  of  the  same  school  is 
Rabbi  Salomo  Juda  Eapoport,  of  Lembei^,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Anshe  Shem,  or  biographical  and 
characteristic  portraitures  of  eminent  Israelites,  espe- 
cially of  the  Talmudic  and  Geonastic  times ;  and  separate 
writings  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Bikure  ha  Itim,  in 
biographies  of  Saadja  Gaon,  Rabbenu  Nathan,  Hai 
Gaon,  the  poet  Elazar  Qalir,  and  Eabenu  Nissim.  He 
has  also  published,  under  the  title  of  Erek  Milim,  a 
linguistic  and  archseological  lexicon.  The  poetical 
contributions  of  Eapoport  in  the  Bikure  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  cipher  •!  •  ^  •  ly 

For  talmudic  learning  in  general,  a  masterly  effort 
was  made  in  the  last  century  by  a  man  whom  I  shouU 
have  named  among  those  of  his  contemporaries  in- 
scribed on  a  former  page.  Isaac  Lampronti  of 
Ferrara,  who  died  in  1756,  undertook  a  large  real 
lexicon,  or  encyclopaedia  of  rabbinical  archaeology. 
He  gave  it  the  title  of  Fachad  Isaac,  ('^The  Fear  of 
Isaac,"')  and  lived  to  bring  it  down  in  manuscript 
so  far  as  the  letter  Metn,  in  twelve  volumes.  It 
was  published  at  Venice  between  the  years  1750  and 
1813. 

Professor  Salomo  Munk  of  Paris  has  also  enriched 
our  literature  with  several  treatises  bearing  on  the 
learning  of  the  past.  Such  are,  1.  Ilis  Notice  sur  RabU 
Snadla  Gaon,  et  sa  Version  Arabe  d'Isaie,  2.  i/'/n- 
scription  Phcenicienne  de  Marseille.  3.  Notice  sur 
Abovl'Zvalid  Merwan.  4.  His  edition  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem;  and,  5.  His  ^^ Pales- 
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tine  : ''  "  Description  giographique^  kistoriqiie,  et  arcMo* 
logique : "  all  published  at  Paris. 

In  Oriental  Philology  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Julius 
FuKST,  of  Leipzig,  for  some  of  the  most  useful  books 
for  the  accurate  study  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  while 
he  has  revealed  more  clearly  than  any  other  man  the 
points  in  which  they  stand  related  to  the  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  tongues.  Such  are,  1.  His  Lehrgebdude  • 
ier  Aram.  Idiom,  mit  Bezug  auf  die  Lulo-Germatmchen 
fyrachen,  2,  The  Perlenschniire  Aramdischer  Gnomen 
und  Lieder.  3.  His  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  a  large  number  of  studies  on  Eastern  and 
sacred  literature  in  the  Orient,  a  well  known  peri- 
Ddical,  of  which  Dr.  Eiirst  is  the  editor.  I  have 
ilready  had  occasion  to  mention  his  history  of  the 
Fewish  schools,  under  the  title  of  Kulturgeschichte  der 
Tmlen  in  Asie?i,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  is  yet 
Jublished.  We  are  also  expecting  from  him  the  com- 
pletion of  a  bibliography  of  Jewish  authors  already  in 
>TOgress,  with  the  title  of  Bihliotheca  Judaica, 

In  History,  and  especially  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
"fc  is  enough  to  mention  the  name  of  Israel  Jost, 
iough  we  might  add  several  others,  and  among  them 
ihose  of  Hersfeld  and  Raphall. 

In  Mathematics,  that  of  Michael  Creizenach,  of 
Prankfort;  in  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  Wolf  David- 
^HN,  of  Berlin,  and  Judah  Eliasberg,  of  Wilna;  and 
in  Natural  History  we  may  refer  to  the  numerous  works 
Df  Marcus  Block  of  Ausbach,  and  especially  to  his 
lehtyologie,  in  twelve  volumes,  folio.  (Berlin,  1795.) 
'  Several  of  the  Jewish  literati  have  done  good  service 
to  their  own  people,  as  well  as  to  many  other  readers,  by 
Bome  able  and  spirited  periodicals.  Such  were  the 
Measef  and  the  Bikure  ha-itim  already  referred  to ;  and 
wich  have  been  subsequently  the  Jedidja,  conducted  by 
Y  2 
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Dr.    Heinemann,   at   Berlin;    the   Sulamithy    by  Dr. 
rriinkel,  of  Dessau ;  the  ZeiUchrift  fur  die  Wissenschrfl 
des  JudenthumSy  by  Dr.  Zunz ;  the  Homiletic  Zeitschr^ 
of  Dr.  Philippson,  of  Magdeburg ;  the  JTissenschq/iUche 
Ze'itschrift  fur  Judische   Theologies  by  Dr.   Abraham 
Geiger,  of  Wiesbaden ;  Der  Orient,  by  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst, 
I  Leipzig )  and  the  "  Jewish  Chronicle/'  now  carried  on 
with  much  ability,  in  London,  by  Dr.  Abraham  BemsdL 
Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  religious  ameliorations 
among  the  Jews  in  the  present  century,  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  if  we  ascribe  some  share  in  them  to  Christian 
influence.      The  well-known  work   of    the   Eev.  Dr. 
M'Caul,  ^^The  Old  Paths,''«  has  contributed  not  a  htfle, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to  excite  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  seniUties  of  Talmudism ;  while  the 
circulation  of  good  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at 
convenient  prices,  or  by  gift,  by  the  Bible  Societies,  and 
the  societies   for  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews,  has 
been  the  means  of  communicating  the  sacred  volume  to 
multitudes  of  the  Israelitish  people,  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  return  to  the  pristine  documents  of  their 
venerable   faith,   and   assisted  to   extricate  themselves 
from  the  labyrinthine  errors  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
regain  the  pleasant  sun- lit  ways  of  Bible  truth,  where 
they  may  find  rest  for  their  souls. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  references  to  their  reli- 
gious  interests.  The  volume  about  to  close  is  only  a 
manual  of  their  literature ;  but  that  literature  is  so  per- 
vaded with  the  element  of  rehgion,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  of  the  one  and  to  ignore  the  other.  Listead  of 
wishing  to  do  so,  I  would  that  the  subject  had  far  more 
of  the  solemn  attention  it  demands,  both  from  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Jew.   We  of  the  Church  should  entertain  a 

^  **The  Old  Paths :  or,  a  Comparison  of  the  Principles  and  Doctrines 
of  modem  Judaism  with  the  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets." 
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loving  wish  for  the  true  and  eternal  welfare  of 
bhem  of  the  Synagogue,  and  cherish  the  disposition 
expressed,  in  word  and  Ufe,  by  one  who  was  alike  a 
noble  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  an  apostoUc  hierarch  of 
Christianity:  ^^ Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved.  For  I 
bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  they,  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.'* 
(Rom.  X.  1.) 

No  good  man  can  consider  the  pleasing  transitions  in 
their  state  to  which  we  have  referred,  nor  ponder  the 
revealed  designs  of  the  Supreme  Mind  with  regard  to 
bhem,  as  made  known  in  the  Bible,  without  feeling  a 
strength-gathering  sentiment  of  hope,  that  a  multitude 
of  them  will  be  saved.  Writing  with  a  full  conviction 
of  the  Divine  truth  of  Christianity,  I  am,  nevertheless, 
not  even  without  hope  of  the  salvation  of  sincere,  though 
misguided,  Israelites,  in  their  present  position  in  respect 
of  the  rehgion  of  the  Cross.  Though  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people  (and  of  what  nation,  alas !  may  not 
the  like  be  affirmed  ?)  are  living  in  desolate  alienation 
from  God,  debased  at  heart,  "of  the  earth,  earthy,'' 
impenitent  of  sin,  and  in  danger  of  failing  of  eternal 
life;  yet,  among  them,  as  among  other  people,  this 
ominous  condition  has  its  exceptions  in  many  who  are 
living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  endeavouring  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  His  commandments ;  and  so  far  from  con- 
curring with  the  sweeping  verdict  with  which  a  thought- 
less intolerance  consigns  all  Jews,  as  Jews,  to  a  common 
perdition,  I  hold,  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  them  who 
is  true  in  his  life  to  the  reUgious  light  he  has,  that  he 
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will  obtain  the  mercy  which  every  man  needs  alike  li 
the  Divine  tribunal. 

Here,  however,  let  us  not  misonderstand.  If  saved, 
such  Jews  will  be  saved  through  the  merit  and  intense!- 
sion  of  the  Redeemer,  the  efficacy  of  whose  atoimg 
death  pervades  all  time,  and  sheds  its  mercies  over  all 
the  families  of  the  earth.  This  great  truth  is  the  sole 
basis  of  human  hope.  When  an  apostle  declared  that 
in  every  nation  the  upright  will  be  accepted  before 
God,  (Acts  X.  35,)  the  statement  had  thai  truth  undeity- 
ing  it  as  its  foundation ;  so  that  a  sincere  man  may  be 
saved,  not  independently  of  the  great  expiation  revealed 
in  the  new  covenant,  but  in  accidental  ignorance  of  it 
In  this  case  it  is  supposed  that  the  man  has  not  had  the 
means  of  knowing  the  terms  of  salvation  as  propounded 
in  the  Gospel.  Such  a  revelation  would  alter  his  status 
at  once.  Henceforth,  if  he  reject  the  Gospel,  he  cannot 
be  saved,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  because  "he 
does  not  live  up  to  the  advantages  of  the  state  in  whick 
Providence  has  placed  him.^'  But  the  Jews,  as  a 
people  scattered  among  all  nations,  have  not,  for  many 
ages,  had  the  privilege  of  a  full  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 
Where  has  it  been  adequately  propounded  to  them? 
Certainly  not  in  heathen  countries;'  and  most  dubiously 
in  Popish  ones,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ill  treatment 
they  have  suffered  from  the  so-called  church,  the  veryname 
of  Christianity  has  been  identified  in  their  minds  with  the 
brutalism  of  vice,  and  the  profanities  of  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  people,  they  have  earnestly  sought 
to  keep  up  whatever  they  have  considered  to  be  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  in  doing  so  have  endured 
a  perpetual  martyrdom.  But  all  this  suffering  might 
have  been  evaded.     They  had  only  to  give   up  their 

"  There  are  myriads  of  Jews  who  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel.     See  Dr.  Wolff*s  "  Journey  to  Bokhara  "  for  instances. 
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^^ligion.     What  forbad  their  apostasy  from  it?     The 

j^^ice  of  conscience.     Yes:  they  have  been  so  sincere 

^*^  what  has  appeared  to  their  belief  to  be  fidehty  to 

**U  will   of  God,  that,  rather    than  swerve   from  it, 

*«lcy  have  accepted  with  resignation  the  heir-loom  of 

^Vasement  and   affliction,  which  comes  to  them  with 

,'tlie  dying  sighs  of  a  long  train  of  predecfessors,  who, 

it!  like  manner,  believed,  obeyed,  and  suffered  before 

jKhem.    But  shall  sincere  Heathens  be  admitted  into  the 

kingdom  of  God,  and  the  true-hearted  and  devout  of  this 

peculiar  people  be  shut  out  by  a  relentless  reprobation  ? 

The  Jews,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  put,  for  a  moment, 

in  the  same  category  with  mere  Heathens.     They  are 

the  people  of  God's  ancient  covenant,  and  we  know 

that  the  New  Testament  affirms  He  hath  not  cast  them 

finally  off.  (Eom.  xi.  1,  2.)     Their  reconciliation  with 

Him  is  predestined,  the  bounds  of  their  exile  among 

■the  Gentiles  determined,  and  a  limit  set  to  the  days  of 

tribulation.     Jerusalem,  now  desolate,  is  trodden  down 

but  for  a  season,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  ful- 

.  filled,  and  they  see  Him   again  whom  they  will  hail 

with  benedictions,  as  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

(Luke  xxi.  24 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37-39.) 

As  to  faith  in  a  Eedeemer,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
they  already  believe  in  one  whom  they  recognise  as  the 
promised  consolation  of  their  race;  only  they  know 
Him  not  as  already  come.  I  do  not  seek  to  extenuate 
the  dark  crime  of  their  forefathers  in  rejecting  Him 
when  manifested  among  them;  but  only  say  that  the 
descendants  of  those  men  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  palliate  their  ignorance  of  the  tme  claims 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance will  shortly  pass  away.  The  day  is  coming  when 
He  will  be  again  revealed,  and  ^^  Joseph  be  made  known 
at  the  last  unto  his.  brethren/^     Their  sight  will  be  no 
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longer  holden^  that  they  should  not  discern  Him;  tk 
veil  will  be  taken  from  their  heart,  and  they  wiU  know 
that  their  Redeemer  liveth :  for  their  eyes  will  behold 
Him,  and  not  another. 

Even  now,  with  not  a  few  among  them,  here  and 
there,  the  better  time  dawns ;  not  universally,  it  is  too 
true;  but  in  the  lands  where  their  position  is  more 
conspicuous,  and  their  influence  the  greater,  a  more 
auspicious  day  is  opening  upon  them,  dmstianity 
b^ins  to  be  understood :  led  by  the  light  of  this  new 
aurora,  they  resort  to  the  old  paths;  the  evangelic 
writings  are  perused,  and  the  iron  bands  of  prejudice 
already  are  being  loosened  from  their  souls. 

"  The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason." 

These  things  are  not  said  to  discourage  efforts  for  the 
evangelization  of  our  Hebrew  brethren,  but  rather  to 
promote   them;    for  such   efforts   are   becoming  more 
visibly  needful  than  ever,  from  the  danger  to  which 
thousands  of  European  Jews  are  exposed,  in  breaking 
free  from  talmudic  superstition,  of  falling  into  the  more 
horrid  gulf  of  infidelity.     K  you  wish  the  Jews,  whether 
Talraudists  or  Neologists,  to  believe  Christianity,  send 
them  the  Bible  and  the  evangelist.     "How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
shall  they  hear   mthout  a  preacher?    and   how  shall 
they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?     As  it  is  written, 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation, 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! ''  (Eom.  x. ; 
Isai.  lii.) 

But  the  true  state  of  the  question  pending  in  their 
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Case,  as  a  nation,  can  only  be  nnderstood  by  taking  into 
account  the  discoveries  of  the  sacred  volume  about  their 
prospective  fortunes.  And  here  we  come  to  a  most 
remarkable  feature  in  their  national  character.  They 
are  the  only  people  now  in  existence  whose  perpetuity 
is  guaranteed  by  the  decree  of  God,  and  whose  earthly 
fate  is  a  revelation  of  prophecy.  It  dignifies  a  nation 
to  have  a  history  which  records  the  greatness  of  the 
past :  but  here  is  a  race  not  only  ennobled  with  such 
an  honour,  but  distinguished  by  the  prerogative  of  pos- 
sessing a  history  of  the  future  blazing  in  letters  of  light 
on  the  awful  scroU  of  prophecy. 

In  the  oracles  to  which  I  refer,  we  have  set  before  us 
an  apocalypse  of  Israelis  future,  so  revealed  in  con- 
nexion with  its  influence  on  the  world,  as  to  prove  that 
it  involves  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  at  large. 
They  pronounce,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, nor  be  explained  away  by  what  is  called  "the 
spiritual  method  of  interpretation,'^  without  the  grossest 
impropriety : — 

1.  That  the  land  of  Canaan  was  given  by  the 
Almighty  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  as  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance.  It  was  given  to  them,  not  con- 
ditionally, and  therefore  with  a  liability  to  forfeiture, 
but  unconditionally,  and  therefore  irreversibly.  "And 
the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  Unto  thy  seed  wiU  I  give 
this  land.''  (Gen.  xii.  7.)  "I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  ever- 
lasting possession,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  (xvii.  8.) 

2.  Though  now  removed  from  it,  they  will  ultimately 
be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  "  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and 
without  a  prince,  and  without  sacrifice,  and  without  an 
image,  and 'without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim." 
(Hosea  iii.  4.)     Note :  this  state  o?  exv\fe  ca.\i\i^\.  TVi\<et 
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9'jitSL  fasted  uBI  oqb* 

c  Tri*fr  ui>y_u  safe,  ol  ^fqhsl  ^slct  ksve  »  "long 
-aimtL. '  inr  ±nm.  'vmisL  %  isx  tif  ideaae  ad  vsMOr 
1L-  s-  at  jSBsaiLr  ^r^tnxi  as  b 
'  _£^ic:£'m.Kn.  aail  "Ik  smiiDSL  *if  T^«"i^  leOErs,  aad  ask 
12&  1.TTI  "iTt"r  '^uL.  miL  r^srit  ciecr  ida^  md  did 
iar  1^  '^.-rTf  HUL  --T>  jEoaaiMSB  izL  ^jc  t»KGr  days."* 

-^1^  lie  I   Mil  iiiim  'jexFt  iscea^ai  is  zuc  that  of  ihcH 
ISC'  7«xim  3T1IIL  BMayiioii.  s  eTTiiBa£  aiao  from  Isinh  xL 

ic  AIL  u5^  i£  ini'fiaiL  — 'jn""^?'"*"*"^*  sfii  peacc^  proceed! 
~D  ttssacv^  "iuic  "^  3L  ^hsc  iir  cxere  shall  be  a  root  o( 
Jt^ac  "nurn  aaiL  «caaii  iir  an.  ssasn  ot  the  people;  to 
X  -ssimL  :iLe  j^mpsf  seek,  imi  His  rest  ^tall  be  ^orioos. 
±jiL  X  iOiuL  same:  tj  paas  izL  Giac  iaj,  that  the  Lord 
sioil  sc  zij»  jjuiii  iggn  i^he  scosn  time,  to  leooTer  the 
?inin:inr  ;t  "zie  ^eecie  "viici  suiZL  he  left,  from  Assnia, 
ioii  r-iriL  Z^^r.  mt:  fem  Pashroe,  and  from  Cosh,  and 
•fem.  ^.:im,  HUL  fnnL  Siiinar,  azid  from  Hamatb,  and 
f-.in  "lie  >i;iniis^  -:£  ;aie  aea*  And  He  shall  set  iq)  an 
misiirL  iir  ^  nocions,  and  $aall  asssembie  the  outcasts 
.if  LaniiL  xzii  gic^ff  toeetfacr  the  disposed  of  Judah 
iriiiL  ^  f'l'Hr  comas  of  the  earth." 

Si  izccier  prophet:  "And  I  will  gire  them  one 
zx^in  ami  one  w»t,  that  ther  maj  fear  Me  for  ever,  for 

the  zood  ot  them  and  (tf  their  childien  after  them 

Tea,  I  will  rejoice  oyer  them  to  do  them  good^  and  I 
will  piani  them  in  this  land  assuredly  with  My  whole 

^  Tszmn.  **  Aftenvsd  shall  the  chOdroi  of  Isnd  return  and  seek 
the  iervice  of  the  Lord  th«r  God,  and  be  obedient  to  Meshiah  the  Soa  ol 
D^nd  tibeir  kin^ ;  and  dull  teach  them  the  worship  of  the  Lord :  and  th 

'  L  be  Bokiplkd  that  will  come  to  them  in  the  end  of  the  days." 
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leart   and  with   My  whole    soul/'    (Jer.    xxxii.    39, 
41.) 

And  another :  "And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  My  people  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste 
cities,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards, 
and  drink  the  wine  thereof;  they  shall  also  make 
gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  And  I  will  plant 
them  upon  their  own  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be 
pulled  up'  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them, 
saith  the  Lord  thy  God/'  (Amos,  ix.  14,  15;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  22-29.)  "For  I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  Heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries, 

and  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land And  ye  shall 

dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers.''  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  24.) 

8.  In  the  further  discoveries  made  as  to  this  event, 
we  learn  that  the  mass  of  the  people  will  return  to  the 
land  while  yet  unbehevers  in  Jesus  Christ, — believers 
only  in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  according  to  their 
present  views  of  them.  These  Jews,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  (who  will  have  fallen 
into  European  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  who  will 
not  return  with  them,  but  will  have  their  portion  in  the 
judgments  impending  over  antichristian  nations,)  are 
perpetually  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  wi£h  the  appel- 
lation of  "the  remnant."  (Isai.  x.  21,  22;  xi.  11; 
Joel  ii.  32 ;  iii.  1,  2 ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  28.) 

4.  By  them  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
will  be  rebuilt,  and  the  Old  Testament  ritual  be  re- 
sumed. The  city :  "  Jemsalem  shall  be  Hfted  up,  and 
inhabited  in  her  place,  from  Benjamin's  gate  unto  the 
place  of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  corner  gate,  and  from 

*  This  expression  should  be  marked.  After  their  return  from 
Babylon,  they  were  again  "  plucked  up  "  by  the  Romans.  But  here  is 
a  re-establidunent  foretold  that  shall  be  permanent. 
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the  tover  of  Hananeel  unto  the  Idng^s  winepresBes.  And 
men  shall  dvell  in  it,  and  there  shall  he  no  moe  nttef 
destroction ;  but  Jerasalem  shall  be  safek/'  or  {laldack) 
''confidently,  inhabited.''  (ZecL  xiv.  10, 11.  Gmip.  Amos 
ix.  14,  15.)  The  temjde :  referred  to  as  subsequently 
standing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  (Isai.  Ixvi.  6 ;  Jod  iL 
17  ;  Mai.  iii.  1,)  and  shadowed  ont  in  gigantesqne  pio- 
portions  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezekid. 

5.  By  a  concurrence  of  political  events,  Palestine  viD 
become  the  seat  of  a  terrible  war,  and  Jerasalem^  be- 
sieged, be  the  scene  of  unparalleled  affliction.  "Fa 
behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and  thy  spoil 
shall  be  di\'ided  in  the  midst  of  thee.  For  I  wiU 
gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle.''  (Zech. 
xiv.  1,  2.)  "And  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble, 
such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  eren  to  that 
same  time."*  (Dan.  xii.  1.)  "AVe  have  heard  a  voice 
of  trembling,  of  fear,  and  not  of  peace.  "Wherefore  do 
I  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  loins^  as  a 
woman  in  travail,  and  all  faces  are  turned  into  pale- 
ness ?  Alas  !  for  that  day  is  great,  so  that  none  is  like 
it :  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble;  but  he  shall 
be  saved  out  of  it."  (Jer.  xxx.  5-7.) 

6.  A  Divine  intervention  will  take  place  on  their 
behalf.  "Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth,  and  fight 
against  those  nations,  as  when  He  fought  in  the  day  of 
battle.  And  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives."  (Zech.  xiv.  3.)  "And  at  that  time 
shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  Prince  which  standeth 

for  the  children  of  thy  people and  at  that  time  thy 

people  shall  be  delivered."  (Dan.  xii.  1.)    These  various 
prophecies  are  synchronical. 

7.  Now,  too,  will  be  the  crisis  of  judgment  upon  the 

^  Our  Lord's  prediction  (Jklatt.  xiiv.  21,  22;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26)  wiU 
be  more  fully  vxIi(3Lets\,oo^^^J  cait>j\5i^\\.  W^«x\\i5itVL\&  time. 
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atheistic  and  antichristian  nations,  foretold  by  so  many 
prophetic  heralds.  (Num.  xxiv.  17-24;  Deut.  xxxii. 
.40-43  ;  Psalm  ii.  1-8 ;  ex.  5-7  ;  Isai.  i.  24,  28  ;  xxviii. 
22;  xxxiii.  1-10;  xxxiv.  2-4;  Jer.  iv.  19-23,  26; 
3XV.  29-33;  xxx.  23,  24;  Ezek.  xxxix.  19-21;  Eev. 
3d.  15-19;  xvi.  15-21.) 

These  judgments,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  will  come  in 
the  form  of  political  overthrows,  natural  convulsions, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  volcanic  fires,  and  in  the 
sore  scourges  of  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  sword.  It 
appears,  further,  that  they  will  be  sudden  and  unlocked 
for  by  the  unbelieving  world,  of  great  extent  in  their 
sweep  of  desolation ;  that  they  will  be  brief  in  duration, 
— "  the  Lord^s  short  work  "  of  vengeance ;  and  that  the 
children  of  God  will  be  removed  from  the  scenes  of 
horror  by  translation.  Tor  in  this  time  of  wonders  will 
occur  the  first  Resurrection,  and  the  gathering  together 
of  the  elect  from  the  realms  of  the  grave,  and  the  living 
nations  of  the  world,  to  meet  their  Saviour  in  the 
expanse,  and  to  return  with  Him  to  the  mansions  He 
had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  them,  that  so  they  may 
be  with  Him  evermore.  (Acts  i.  11 ;  iii.  19-21 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  22-24,  53/54;  compare  with  Isai.  xxv.  8;*  Dan. 
xii.  6-13;  Eev.  xx.  4-6;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17;  John 
xiv.  1-3.) 

But  it  will  be  in  Palestine  that  the  stroke  wiU 
descend,  whose  vibrations  wiU  tremble  through  the 
nations,  and  bring  down,  in  eternal  ruin,  the  strong 
holds  of  atheism  and  antichrist  in  all  the  once  Roman 
world.  "  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come,  all  ye  Hea- 
then ;  and  gather  yourselves  together   round   about : 

*  The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  refer  to  the  same  tre- 
•  mendous  epoch. "   It  is  only  in  Isai.  xxv.  8,  that  "  the  saying  "  quoted 
by  St.  Paul  "  is  written."    Both  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul  tell  us  how  and 
when  it  will  be  "  brought  to  pass/' 


I 
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THITHER  cause  Thy  mighty  ones  to  come  down,  0  Lord. 
Let  the  Heathen"  {haggoiniy  ^^  the  nations")  "be 
wakened,  and  coma  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat :  foi 
there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  Heathen  that  are  round 
about.  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe :  come, 
get  you  down ;  for  the  press  is  full,  the  vats  overflow; 
for  their  wickedness  is  great.  Multitudes,  multitudes  in 
the  valley  of  decision ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near 
in  the  valley  of  decision.  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  stars  withhold  their  shining. 
The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  His 
voice  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  shake;  but  the  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  His 
people,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  Israel.^'  (Joel 
iii.  11-16 ;  Bev.  xvi.  12-21 ;  xix.) 

8.  Yet  will  this  just  "severity  of  God'*  unfold  itself 
in  effects  which  will  more  fully  illustrate  the  eternal 
*^  goodness^'  that  belongs  to  His  nature,  and  shapes  all 
His  designs.  The  vengeful  thunders  of  the  judgment 
time  will  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  world,  and 
usher  in  a  cloudless  sabbath.  The  benedictions  of 
religion  and  knowledge,  Uberty  and  peace,  will  bring 
repose  and  joy  to  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  and 
endow  with  their  treasures  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  prophetic  people,  to  w^hose  destiny  we  are 
more  immediately  referring,  a  great  renovation  will  now 
begin  to  be  developed.  The  Divine  intervention  on  their 
behalf,  in  the  Epiphany  of  the  Messiah,  will  be  the 
cause  of  their  simultaneous  conversion  to  Himself;  for 
in  their  Dehverer  they  will  see  Him  whom  their 
fathers  crucified.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  nations  that  come 
against  Jerusalem.  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  spirit 
of  grace  ani  oi  svx^^c»XAsm%  \  ^xA  >&kK^  ^\NalI  look  upon 
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34b  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn/'  (Zech.  xii.  9, 
10.)  Thus  they  will  see  and  believe :  but  while  their  eyes 
Tain  repentant  tears  for  their  past  unbelief  and  its  fear- 
ful crime,  their  hearts,  in  believing,  will  be  renewed  and 
ennobled. 

And  along  with  this  moral  reviviscence — ^this  "  re- 
jfreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord'' — tliere  are 
plain  indications  given  us,  that  the  very  country  in 
which  it  takes  place  will  be  subjected  to  a  benefic 
change  in  its  physical  condition.  The  preternatural 
sterility  which  now  makes  it  one  of  the  deserts  of  our 
planet,  will  pass  away  before  the  life-giving  word  of 
nature's  God,  and  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  the  olden 
time  will  come  again,  and  render  it  once  more  the  Eden 
of  the  earth. 

[It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  many  prophetic 
passages  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  meta^ 
phors  depicting  indefinite  spiritual  improvements  in  the 
Church,  do  not,  while  they  beautifully  discover  such  a  pur- 
pose, nevertheless  primarily  and  hterally  foretell  this  phy- 
sical renovation  of  the  Holy  Land.  Compare,  thus,  what  is 
said  about  the  earthquake  which  will  attend  the  personal 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  by 
which  "  all  the  land  shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,"  and  be 
'^lifted  up;"  (Zech.  xiv.  4-10;)  and  in  the  convul- 
sions of  which  the  source  of  a  new  river  will  be  created  in 
Jerusalem,  *^  the  streams  of  which  "  will  not  only  "  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,"  but,  diverging,  at  nearly  the 
commencement  of  its  course,  into  two  branches,  will 
flow  in  fertilizing  currents  through  regions  that  are  now 
an   arid  waste.     "And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that 

'  Let  me  beg  the  student  to  distinguish  between  the  personal  advent 
of  Jesus  at  the  ushering  in  of  the  millennial  age,  and  His  personal  reign 
on  earth  during  that  era.  In  the  iatter  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a 
believer. 


J-sTEoiBii;  half  of  them 
BUT  laof  zi  cicm  towud  the 
snL  zr  -rbxer  shall  it  be.** 
•  --^i^  ir  *^J  oome  to  pass  in 
i"    "lar  -;>^c    T?-  ki.'r^-*   siiZ   drc'p  down  new 
ii'T  ■  r'*  ^.tIVj  and  all  the 
r  "»ri  -mes,  and  a  fonntain 
mr    imr.    f  lie  i.»Ti=^   :e  tie  Lord,  and  shall 
irr  TiLr--  a:  Smzn.*    *  :^  ii:.  IS.)     Thns,  too, 
.ires'  *i2c  TTMccani   lif  lie  jadgments  on  the 
.    TvT:g  :£  lie  ddi^tfdl  Tenova' 


^z:  Tur  -sail  "las-racn.  ramf  ^=zon  the  land  of  Israel: 
-  Tjr  ^d-i=a-s  iiiiL  "Hii  sicr^izT  p&ACc  shall  be  glad  for 
i:'^      sr^  13?  asff:  to"  r^."s«,  and  blossom  as  the 
t;:*=-     TT^  -P-T"  -^  IjeisiZirci  *^}iill  be  giren  unto  it,  the 
^!L-=l=fiL-"   i  JgTntt   izii  Siiisroi!,  xhdj  shall  see  the 
ru:^     i^  Tar   Ljk^  icni  "ri*  ^xceilencr  of  our  God. 
.1^^  lit  T»p=iif£  crnmi  sbill  become  a  pool,  and  the 
TrrsT-   .azL   aczEr?   :f  waier:   in   the   habitation  of 
zr-r  ::£.  T-inri  ta»=r  jij,  siill  be  grass  ¥rith  reeds  and 
r:>iir?.     y :  b.c.  sraZ  re  Titne,  nor  any  ravenous  beast 
«.i_l   ^:   "LT  rii^ecc:.  r:  jcjlI  not  be  found  there;  but 
n-    mfc—nji-i  sraZ  viZt  tiiere/'   (Isaiah   xxxv.)    Is 
'ii'zrr   i.CLZir  3&:k  li  these  declarations  than  mere 
-hkTuzo:!:  -     if  :sc  5Cz^t  we  are  wrong  in  putting  them 
n:.   :iir  fccmajiiiig  cnadble,  and  resolving  them  into 
* —    iir.     TbeT  are  prophecies  which  are  to  be  as 
j::;::iZ;T  f££jed  as  any  whose  fulfilment  is  now  history. 
TjLi?  rfc.TiixEi  of  tl»  land  is  as  distinctly  foretold  as 
::5   iiesclidon  is^  and  the  promise  has  been  spoken 
^2ici  is  oae  of  the  immutable  things  of  God :  "  Then 
^m  I  Kmember  My  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  My 
covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also  My  covenant  with  Abra- 
will  I  remember ;  and  I  will  remember  the  land." 
jv.  »vi.  42,  43.)] 


■^ 
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9.  Nor  will  these  miracles  of  mercy  be  without  their 
affect  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  great  human 
Family.  The  Hebrew  people  in  their  conversion  will 
become  effective  witnesses  for  Christ  to  the  world,  not 
only  in  the  grand  monument  to  the  truth  of  revelation 
"which  their  own  history  is  rearing  to  the  vision  of  all 
men,  but  as  an  apostolical  people,  whose  personal 
agencies  will  mightily  conduce  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  then  chastised  and  humbled  nations.  Isai. 
xii.  4 :  "  And  in  that  day "  (compare  the  foregoing 
chapter)  ^^ye  shall  say.  Praise  the  Lord,  call  upon'' 
(margin,  '^  proclaim ")  "  His  name,  declare  His  doings 
among  the  people,  make  mention  that  His  name  is  ex- 
alted/' And  chapter  Ixvi.  19-23  :  '^  And  I  will  set  a  sign 
among  them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them 
unto  the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that 
draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  off 
that  have  not  heard  My  fame,  neither  have  seen  My 
glory ;  and  they  shall  declare  My  glory  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. And  they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren "  {query, 
that  had  remained  till  then  in  dispersion  P)  '^  for  an  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations  upon  horses,  and 
in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon 
swift  beasts,  to  My  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the 
Lord,  as  the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a 

clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord Por  as  the 

new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  will  make  shall 
remain  before  Me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed 
and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath 
to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  Me, 
saith  the  Lord." 

To  the  golden  age  which  follows,  belong  those  de- 
scriptions of  the  happiness  of  Jerusalem  which  abound 
in  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah :  ''Arise,  shine; 


MxiL-di^  gJiTT  of  tiieLordisiiseii 
SDX  isfv     ?  Gc.  iK'Viriir  -nif^  cckzies  jsKall  cover  the 
s  lit  Tieidit :  bm  tLeLordshall 


js^  i»i  -aifr:-  snL  Hs  riarr  ^aJi  be  sera  npon  thee, 
.int  II^  iTSXxiis  saiL  runt  t:-  ttt  iicn,  and  kiiigs  to 

Xlr   ISC^iatSS-  n:  "UIJ  '"'^grrir        TST  Snf  SHALL  50  MOB 

^■-  7*"«^  ^irtHi^  siaiL  zrr  in>3r  "rithdriv  itsdf :  for 
"Gr  ^'^  *iaL  te  TTTTTi*  -P'^'^^asczir  lisiT,  and  the  days  of 
Ti"  ^_  cTTTTg  -saiL  Dt  ^iiirL  Tlt  iKTOple  also  shall  be 
al  T.z:nr  4E  :aif7-  ^taiL  nisrr:  ibt  iasd  for  ever,  the 
zr^-.'z    d.  Ir  panrmig  lit  ▼"ici  jf  Mt  hands,  that  I 


s  '■^i^  II  -nt  "TnT  ■HHEsn^t  :•:  tVW  brisht  consnin- 
iie  r?2ac  Bfipnr  LT^iisiie  of  the  Gentiles 
iifrr^.  r"  jsjmtnnr  "liiisit  mtaniffsbie  words:  "For  I 
v.-;i^  iiT.  iLfSi'.ir'L  "Hac  jtil  sriiiiLiii  be  ignorant  of  this 
rr^str^  jac  JiTL  ^trmi."  be  ¥:sr  iii  roar  own  conceits; 
"iriiT  liiz  hiw'^  3L  jKT.  s  itppRDsd  to  laael,  until  the 
i::ji:^«  a:  "ne  jsrTii^  r  jise  iz.  Azid  so  all  Israd 
5.r--l  >  sD^-ri  »  I  3  vr_:c!L.  Iiis^  sball  come  out  of 
5.  .:i  "iirt  r»rj:^=2?s:.  khi  ^":£r  tl;!^  awar  nngodliness 
r-.j:  7air_»:  ±r  zr^  :s-  ii;"  r-'-^e^^i  with  them,  when 
1  ?::iJl  "Uic;  m^  insir  sils."   liccz.  xL  25,  26.) 

r.  "ii;;^  isr.  T«r  laaiiiT  tt:::  r  jessing  to  onr  world, 
r:::  ii:»nr  :c  in?  Zmri-r  sii:cl£  r.:w  be  intentlj  directed, 
SC'I  :»tr  TTS'-f^s  Kcsiji  ":ei:<rr  •>:•£.  iir  and  night.  For 
Hf  Ti!,-sf  *7irv:="  izj£  TiTfs^Tjc^ '"*  wiU  effcct  these 
T-:c'iir:i^  '•"T:«r_r*f^ — He.  ibe  Jz^i^  of  the  nations,  the 
if^^iTiC  :d  ^<^-  rb*  Lcszrrf-rriiz  and  the  Life  to  the 
b.v-  ieuL  !::«£  ibf  Ee3?e:i«fr-K2iz.  &*:>ni  whose  throne 
n  j-ei~f=:  ibf  bfOfO!cii:i<  zz  providence  and  grace 
'•C  Irfscrol  lir.cjri  s&'rraTir  ages  npon  a  renovated 
^^MW — ^^  H*  'iisz  zescz^'Sz  i^ese  things  saith,  Sur^y  I 
LT :  Azjsi-     ETtE  so,  cc«me.  Lord  Jesus ! " 
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Veni,  vent,  Emmanuel! 
Captivum  solve  Itrael, 
Qui  gemit  in  exilio, 
Privatus  Dei  Filio. 

Veni,  0  Jesse  virgula. 
Ex  hostis  tuos  angula  : 
Veni,  clavis  Davidica, 
Begni  reclude  ccelica. 

Veni,  veni,  Adonai, 
Qui  populo  in  Sinai 
Legem  dedisti  vertice 
In  majestate  gloria, 

Gaude,gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur pro  te,  Israel! 
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In  the  prefktoiy  Memorandum^  p.  vii.,  line  11,  read 
Techezqea;  and  at  p.  258,  line  20,  read,  "The  Ways 
of  the  Holy  Langoage/' 
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Demy  12»w.,  Cambric^  pp,  538.     Price  Seven  Shillings  and 
Sixpence^ 

THE   STRIAN  CHURCHES: 

THEIR 

EARLY  HISTORY,  LITURGIES,  AND  LITERATURE. 

WITH 

A  LITERAL   TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS, 

PROM   THE    PESCHITO,  OR  CANON  OF   HOLT  8CRIPTURB   IN  USE  AMONG 
THE  ORIENTAL  CHRISTIANS   FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

"  A  GREAT  mass  of  information  which  will  be  new  to  most  English 
readers.  His  materials  are  deriyed  from  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion. His  work  fills  np  an  important  chasm  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  is  well  d^rving  of  a  place  in  every  well-assorted  ecclesiastical 
library." — Chtetch-of-England  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  WORK  of  interest,  and  one  well  calcnlated  to  meet  mih  the  popu- 
larity it  so  well  merits The  information  he  imparts  is  weighty  in 

itself,  and  gracefiilly  conveyed  by  the  author.  The  sketch  of  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Church  in  Jerusalem  is  exceedingly  well  detailed;  and  the 
same  praise  is  due  to  the  research  exhibited  in  the  traditions  of  eai*ly 
Oriental  Missionaries.  The  pictorial  prose  in  which  he  portrays  the 
fortunes  of  Antioch  and  Edessa,  of  Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon,  deserves, 
too,  its  meed  of  laudatory  notice.  He  enters  largely  into  questions 
connected  with  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  the  Syrian 


ChristianB  of  India:  of  tlie  time  ftvmer  lie  diaeoones  at  leagtli,  (boi  li 
a  length  which  nerer  wearies,)  of  their  foanden,  doctrines,  oontrofcr- 
sies,  vicissitudes,  disci^ine,  decadence,  and  present  condition.  The 
Liturgies  are  remarkable  for  their  ancient  beauty;  and  the  Goq^  ti 
here  translated,  are  of  donUe  interest,  as  offering  a  correct  iqireiati' 
tion  uf  the  evangelical  canon  read,  finom  the  primeval  days,  bf  tiK 
Christians  of  the  East,  and  as  establishing  the  excellenoe  of  our  owi 
anthorized  version." — Ckurek  and  State  Gtuieite, 

*'  Follows  np  the  aothor's  learned  Horse  Aramaiese,  and  investigito 
the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  in  nse  in  the  East. — ^The  translation  of  tiie 

Gospels  is  a  production   of  much  literary  cariosity as  sach  ir 

recommend  it,  especially  to  all  biblical  students ;  but  readers  of  evoj 
dass  will  find  in  it  much  of  a  description  to  deserve  their  most  anxioBi 
attention  and  serious  consideration." — Literary  Ouzette. 

"  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Etheridge  for  having  placed  within 
reach  of  the  English  student  so  much  of  the  Pesehito  vorsion  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  present  volume.  We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  i^pearance  of  the  'Apostolical  Acts  and  Epistles,'  by  the  same 
author,  which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  are  preparing  for  publication.  Thoe 
is  a  simplicity  and  beauty  in  the  tone  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  here 
given,  which  is  affecting  in  the  highest  degree. 

''The  former  half  of  the  book consists  of  an  introduction  to  the 

history  of  the  Syrian  churches and  will  well  repay  perusal ;  involYing 

dissertations fall  of  condensed  information,  which,  we  think,  could 

scarcely  be  found  in  the  same  form  elsewhere. 

"The  Liturgies  are  translated  with  exactness frequently  remind- 
ing us  of  the  more  sublime  portions  of  our  own  Litnrgy,  and  of  their 
common  origin. 

"  The  Conspectus  of  (Syrian)  authors  is  extremely  valuable.  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  names,  with 
the  title  of  their  works,  and  their  dates,  from  AJ).  190  to  A.D.  1714.  It 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  author. 

"  There  is  no  better  sign  of  the  times  than  the  production  of  such 
books ;  and  that  they  meet  with  encouragement,  is  a  proof  that  people 
are  beginning  to  inquire  about  'the  old  ways.'" — The  Theoloffian, 
No.  7. 
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''The  title-page  of  this  work  has  the  merits  which  all  title-pages  do 
not  possess,  of  being  a  faithful  index  of  its  real  contents.  The  writer  is 
evidently  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  of  a  Christian  and  catholic  spirit, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  his  work.  We  do  not 
know  where  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
churches  can  find  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  progress  at  once  so 
full,  accurate,  and  comprehensive,  as  in  the  opening  part  of  this  volume." 
— Evangelical  Christendom, 

"  This  is  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  placed,  not  only  in  every  theo- 
logical library,  but  on  the  book-shelves,  or  book-shelf,  of  every  biblical 
student." —  Watchman, 

"  The  title-page  tells  us  what  it  is,  and  the  body  of  the  work  abun- 
dantly fulfils  the  promise.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquity ;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  is  not  only  executed 
with  ability,  but  on  sound  principles.  While  we  particularly  and  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  Ministers  and  students,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  general  religious  readers  will  find  it  to  be  to  them  a  volume  both 
interesting  and  serviceable." — Wesley  an  Methodist  Magazine, 
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REVELATION, 

AFTER  A  LATBR  SYRIAN  TBXT. 

WITH  PROLEGOMENA  AND  INDICES. 

"Completes  the  New  Testament.    The  Introduction  contains  a 
valuable  body  of  information." — Spectator, 
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"De.  Ethxsidoe  has  conferred  no  ordinary  obligation  on  students 
in  biblical  literature,  by  tbe  publication  of  this  volume.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  the  dose  agreement  of  the  text  firom  which  our  authorized  7er- 
sion  was  rendered,  with  that  which  the  Syriac  translators  must  have  had 
before  them." — WetUyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

"  In  an  earlier  volume  the  learned  author  gave  a  transhition  of  the 
Gospels ;  the  present  one  completes  his  design  of  presenting  a  tranala- 
tion  of  the  entire  Syriac  New  Testament.  We  are  gratified  with  the 
opportunity  of  repeating  an  opinion  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  task  has  been  executed.  To  unquestionable  competence  on  the  score 
of  learning.  Dr.  Etheridge  adds  a  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred 
records,  and  the  zeal  of  an  enlightened  theologian.  His  Prolegomena 
contain  much  valuable  information,  well  digested,  which  cannot  hot  he 
of  great  advantage  to  the  biblical  student  and  the  young  divine."— 
Evangelical  Christendom. 

"  Completes  an  undertaking  which  all  intelligent  biblical  students 
will  know  how  to  prize, — a  literally  exact  translation  of  the  venerable 

Feschito The  Prolegomena  evince  learning  combined  with  modesty: 

much  research,  Uttle  show.  The  style  throughout  is  succinct,  elegant, 
and  scholarly.  There  is  a  livingness  about  even  the  scholastic  parts,"  &e. 
— Watchman. 

"We  had  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  notice  with  commendation 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Dr.  Etheridge.  We  have  now  to 
award  equal  commendation  to  the  translation  he  has  accomplished  of  the 

remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament We  must  not  conclude 

without  especially  praising  the  Prolegomena, — ^a  critical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  introduction  to  this  volume,  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  its  able  and  painstaking  author." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

(See  also  the  Church  of  England  Q;uarterly  Review,  for  April,  1849.)    \ 

"  Bt  this  work  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  sacred  text,  as  read  in  { 
the  Eastern  churches  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries,  with  that  which  ! 
during  the  same  lapse  of  time  has  been  received  in  the  West.  Such  s  j 
comparison  will  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the  integrity  and  incorrupt  ? 
transmission  of  the  inspired  documents  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  ' 
The  Prolegomena  will  be  found  extremely  valuable.    We  know  not  ; 


any  single  work  in  which  so  much  rare  information  could  be  found  upon 
ancient  translations.  We  earnestly  commend  the  volume  to  the  notice 
of  all  Ministers  and  Missionaries." — Evangelical  Magazine, 

Either  of  these  Volumes  can  he  had  separately. 

THE  ONLY  OBJECTION  MADE  TO  THIS  VERSION  IS,  THAT  IT  IS  TOO 
LITERAL :  BUT  THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  TRANSLATOR  WAS  TO  MAKE 
IT  AS  LITERAL  AS  POSSIBLE;  THAT  STUDENTS  OP  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  WHO  DO  NOT  READ  SYRIAC  MAY  HAVE  THE  MEANS 
OP  COMPARING  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THIS  ANCIENT  TEXT  IN  A 
VERSION  THAT  SHALL  EXACTLY   REPRESENT  IT. 


III. 

Bxyyal  \%mo.,  in  Cambric,    Trice  Three 

HOR^  ARAMAICiE: 

Being  Outlines  on,  I.  The  Shemetic  Languages.    II.  Aramaic, 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HEBREWS.  III.  DlALECTS  OP  THE  ARA- 
MAIC. IV.  Study  op  the  Language.  Bibliography.  V. 
The  Old  Testament  in  Aramaic  VI.  The  Targums.  VII. 
Aramean  Versions  op  the  New  Testament:  the  Philoxe- 
NiAN.  VIII.  The  Hierosolymitan.  IX.  The  Peschito,  or 
Old  Syrlac,  its  Antiquity.  X.  Its  Relation  to  the  Greek 
Text.  XI.  Its  Relation  to  some  other  Versions.  XII. 
Critical  Uses.  XIII.  Supplements  to  the  Syrla.n  Canon. 
XTV.  Editions  op  the  Peschito.  XV.  The  Karkaphensian 
Version.  XVI.  Translations:  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
THE  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  A  VERY  useful  manual." — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  valuable  volume." — Patriot. 

"  Destine  h  fadliter  VStude  de  la  ln:ixjHt    Sfjriaque." — Journal 
Asiatique  de  Faris, 


IV. 
Eoyal  \%mo.,  in  Cloth,     Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

MISERICORDIA : 

OR, 

CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  MERCY  OF  GOD; 
REGARDED  ESPECIALLY  IN  ITS  ASPECTS  ON  THE  YOUNG. 

"  An  admirable  work.  "Whoever  wishes  for  devotional  reading  of  the 
best  sort,  wiU  not  be  disappointed  if  he  procures  this  volome.  It  is 
sound  and  clear  in  doctrine,  rich  in  fecHng,  impressive  and  argumenta- 
tive, and  ftdl  both  of  admonition  and  encouragement." — Watchman. 

"  An  impressing  and  edifying  view  of  the  mercy  of  God A  most 

effective  and  stirring  appeal  to  young  people,  on  their  inmiediate  sub- 
mission to  that  mercy An  appropriate  present  to  young  persons, 

especially  to  those  of  education.  It  is  eloquent,  argumentative,  and 
affectionate ;  and,  in  many  places,  reminds  one  of  the  energy  and  unction 
of  Baxter's  practical  treatises." — Wesley  an  Methodist  Magazine. 
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